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PREFACE 


The Forsyte Saga wavS the title originally destined 
for that part of it which is called ** The Man of Property ""; 
and to adopt it for the collected chronicles of the Forsyte 
family has indulged the Forsytean tenacity that is in 
of us. The word Saga might be objected to on the 
ground that it connotes the heioic and that there is little 
heroism in these pages. But it is used with a suitable 
irony ; and, after all, tliis long tale, though it may deal 
•with folk in frock coats, furbelows, and a gilt-edged 
period, is not devoid of the essential heat of conflict. 
Discounting for the gigantic stature and blood-thirstiness 
of old days, as they have come down to us in fairy-tale 
and legend, the folk of the old Sagas were Forsytes, 
assuresdly, in^their possessive instinctsi and as little proof 
against the mroads of beauty and passion as Swithin, 
Soames, or even young Jolyon. And if heroic figures, in 
days that never were, seem to startle out from their 
surroundings in fashion unbecoming to a Forsyte of the 
Victorian era, we may be sure that tribal instinct was 
even then {he prrine force, and uiat “ family " and the 
sense of home and property counted as they do to this 
day, for all the recent efforts to ” talk them out." 

So many people have written and claimed that their 
families were the originals of the I'orsytes that one has 
been almost encouraged to believe in the typicality of an 
imagined species^ Manners change and modes evolve, 
and " Timothy's on the I5ayswater Road " becomes a nest 
of the unbelievable in all except essentials ; we shall not 
look upon its like again, nor perhaps on such a one as 
James or old Jolyon. And yet the figures of Insurance 
Societies and the utterances of Judges reassure us daily 
that our. eartlily paradise is still a rich preserve, where 
the wild raiders, Beauty and Passion, come stealing in, 
filching security from beneath our noses. As surely as 
a dog will bark at a brass band, sp will the essential 
Soames in human nature ever rise up uneasily against 
ttie difisolutlon vvhich hovers round the folds of own^ehip 
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** Let the dead Past bury its dead would be a better 
saying if the Past ever died The persistence of the Past 
IS one of those tragi-comic blessings which each new age 
denies, coining cocksure on to the stage to mouth its 
claim to a perfect novelty But no Age is so new aj 
that • Human Nature, under its changing pretensions and 
clothes, is and ever will be very much of a Forsyte, and 
might, after all, be a much worse animal 

Looking back on the Victorian era, whose ripeness, 
decline and “ fall-ofl ” is in some sort pictured in Th$^ 
Forsyte Saga, we see now that we have but jumped 
out of a frying-pan into a fire It would be difficult to 
substantiate a claim that the case of Fngland was bettei 
m 1913 than it was m 1886, when the I orsyics assembled 
at old Tolyon s to celebrate the engagemciit of June tq 
Philip Bosmney And in IQ20, when again the clan 
gathered to bless the marriage of I leur with !Michatl 
Mont the state of England i*:" as surely too molten and 
bankiupt as m the eighties it was too congealed and low- 
percented If these chronic les liad been a really scientific 
study of transition one would have dwelt probably on 
such factors as the invention of bicycle, motor-car, and 
flying-machme , the amveal of a cheap T^ress , the declme 
of country life and mcrease of the towns , the birtn oi 
the Cinema Men are, in fact, quite unable to contiol 
their own inventions , they at best d» 3 velop adaptability 
to the new conditions those inventions create 

But this long tale is no scxentific study of a period , it 
IS rather an intimate incarnauon of the disturbance that 
Beauty effects in the li\es of men The figure of Irene, 
never, as the reader may possibly have observed, present, 
except through the senses of other characters, is a 
concretion of disturbing Beauty impinging on a possessive 
world 

One has noticed that readers, as they wade on through 
the salt waters of the Saga, are inclined more and more 
to pity Soames, and to think that in doing so they are in 
revolt against the mood of his creator Fai from it * He, 
too, pities Soames, the tiagedy of whose life is the very 
simple, uncontrollable tragedy of being unlovable, with¬ 
out quite a thick enough skin to be thorouglily uncoti- 
scions of the fact Not even Fleur love*? Soames a& he 
feels he ought to be loved. But in pitying poames, readets 
perhaps^ to animus agamst Irene. After all^ 



a bad |eBoa^ it wasn't Ms ianlt * she' 
ohght to l^ve forgiv«iS him, and .so on t And, ta 2 <iftg' 
SifleS, they lose perception of the simple truth, which 
und^lics the whole story, that where sex attraction is 
utteny and definitely lacking in one partner to a union, 
no amount of pity, or reason, or duty, or what not, can 
, overcome a repulsion implicit in Nature. Whether it 
ought to, or no, is beside the point ; because in fact it 
never does. And where Irene seems hard and cruel, as 
in the Bois de Boulogne, or the Goupenor Gallery, she is 
but wisely realistic—^knowing that the least concession is 
the inch which precedes the impossible, the repulsive 
ell. 


• A criticism one might pass on the last phase of the Saga 
is the complaint that Irene and Jolyon—those rebels 
against j)roperty—claim spiritual property in their son 
Jon. But it would be hyper-criticism‘ as the tale is told. 
No father and mother could have let the boy marry 
Fleur without knowledge of the facts ; and the facts 
determine Jon, not the persuasion of his parents. More¬ 
over, Jolyon's persuasion is not on his owm account, but 
on Irene's, and Irene's persuasion becomes a reiterated : 
'* Don’t thipk of me, think of yourself ! ” That Jon, 
knowing the facts, can realise his mother’s feelings, will 
hardly with justice be held proof that she is, after all, a 
Forsyte. 

'But though the impingement of Beauty and the claims 
of Freedonj on a possessive world are the main preposses¬ 
sions of the Forsyte Saga, it cannot be absolved from the 
charge of embalming the upper-middle class. As the old 
Egyptians placed round their mummies the necessaries 
of a future existence, so I have endeavoured to lay beside 
the figures of Aunt s Ann and Juley and Hester, of Timothy 
and Swithin, of Old Jolyon and James, and of their sons, 
that which shall* guai^hritcc them a little life hereafter, 
a* little balm in the hurried Gilead of a dissolving 
“ Progress.” 

If the upper-middle class with other classes, is destined 
to ” move on ” into amorphism, here, pickled in these 
pages, it Jies .under glass for strollers in the wide and 
ill-arranged museum of Letters. Here it rests, prcsServed 
in its own juice : The Sense of Property. J 

1922.* John Galsworthy, 








THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
(T^E FORSYTE SAGA) 





This is the.Siiir^ 


'T'HIS, the first volume of The Forsyte 
■** the remarkable insight, the brilliant descr?|;lSive 
style, the fine sense of drama, the unaffected sincerity^ 
which have placed John Galsworthy among the grei^t. 
writers of our day. The reconciliation of father and 
son, the comedy and tragedy of Soames Forsyte's 
marital relations and Bosinney’s failure are revealed 
in this first episode in the history of the Forsytes with 
stirring realism and sympathetic irony. Here is-life, 
with its realities, its mysteries, its vanities, and its 
strife, expressed with supreme skill. 


Ir^vodttGtiot^* 



TO 

MY WIFE 


I DEWCATJ; FOEvSYTF, SAGA IN ITS RKTIRKTY. BRUB;VING 
IT TO liR OF ARJ, IMV WORK THK LRAST UNWORl'HY OF ONE 
WITHOUT WTIOSR RNCOURAGIvAfriNT. SYMPATHY AND CRITiaSM 
I COUI^D NRVRR ILAVli BRCOMR EVRN SUCH A WRITER AS I All 
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VOLUME 1 

** . . , Vou will anfAver 
The slaves are ours. . . 

Merchant Venice. 
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PART I 


CHAPTEl'? I 

** AT HOME '' AT OtD JOt,YON*S 

Those privileged to be preseut at a family festival of 
the Forsytes have scon that charming and msti'uctivo 
%ight—an upper middle-class famity in full plumage. But 
whosoever of these favoured persons has possessed the 
gift of psychological analysis (a talent v/ithout monetary 
value and property ignored by the Fors\des), has witnessed 
a spectacle, not only deliglitfnl in itself, but illustrative 
of an obscure human problem. In plainer v/ords, he has 
gleaned from a gathering of this family—no branch of 
which had a liking lor the other, between no three 
mcml^ers of whom existed anylhiiig worthy of the name 
of sympatiiy—evidence of that rn^'sleiious concrete 
tenacity which renders a family so formidable a unit of 
society, so clear a rep^-oduction of societ;/ in miniature. 
He has been admitted to a vision of the dim roads of 
social pfr>grcss, has undersfcond something of patriarchal 
life, dt the* swariwings of savage hordes, of the rise and 
fall of nations. He is like one who, having watched a 
tree grow- from its plan tin g—a paragon of tenacity, insu¬ 
lation, and success, amidst the deaths of a hundred 
other plants less fibrous, sappy, and persistent—one day 
will see it flourisliing with bland, fuU foliage, in an almost 
repugnant prosperity, at the summit of its (‘ffiorescence. 

On June 15, tugiitccu cighty-six, about four of the 
afternoon, the observer wdio chanced to be present at 
the house o£ old Jolyon Forsyte in Stanhope Gate might 
have seen tlie highest elllorc'schnce of the Forsytes. 

This was the occasion of an “ at home to celebrate 
thn engag»ment of IMiss jnne Forsyte, old Jolyon's grand- 
daugJ\tei*, to Mr. P?u Up Bosinney. In the bravery of light 
gloves, buff waistcoats, feathers and frocks, the family 
were present—even Aunt Ann, who now but seldom left 
the comer of her brother Timothy's green drawing-room, 
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;''^herW under'the aegis'of ^ plume df |[5r^sd'"phmpaiS:irajs^ltif;'t^ 
' a Itght blue vase, slje sat all day^ reading ^d ktutli^gi;'- 
surrounded by the effigies of three gciierations of Forsytes, 
hi veil Aunt Ann was there; her inflexible back, a^d the 
dignity of her calm <}ld face personifying the rigid posses¬ 
siveness of the family idea. 


When a Forsyte was engaged, married, or born, the^ 
Forsytes were present; when a Forsyte died—but no 
Forsyte had as yet died ; they did not die; death being 
contrary to their principles, they took precautions against 
it, the instinctive precautions of highly vitalised persons 
who resent encroachments on their property. 

About the Forsytes mingling that day with the crowd 
of other guests, there was a more than ordinarily groomed 
look, an alert, inquisitive assurance, a brilliant respecta¬ 
bility, as though they were attired in defiance of something. 
The habitual sniff on the face of Soames Forsyte had, 
spread through their ranks ; they were on their guard. 
The subconscious olfcnsiveness of their attitude has 


constituted old Jolyon's “ at home ” the psychological 
moment of the family history, made it the prelude of 
their drama. 

The Forsytes were resentful of somethisg, no{ indi¬ 
vidually, but as a family ; this resentment expressed 
itself in an added perfection of raiment, an exuberance of 
family cordiality, and exaggeration family importance, 
and—the sniff. Danger—so indispensable in bringing out 
the fundamental quality of any society, grqjap, or indi¬ 
vidual—^was what the Forsytes scented ; the premonition 
of danger put a burnish on their armour. For the first 
time, as a family, they appeared to have an instinct of 
being in contact with some strange and unsafe thing. 

Over against the piano a man of bulk and stature was 
wearing two waistcoats on his wide chest, two waistcoats 
and a ruby pin, instead of the shf^lc satin waistcoat and 
. diamond pin of more usual occasions, and his shaven, 
square, old lace, the colour of pale leather, with pale eyes, 

' had its most dignified look, above his satin stock. This 
, was Swithin Forsyte, Close to the window, where he 
could get more than his fair share of fresh aii^, tiie other 
twin, James—the fat and the lean of it, old Jolyon called 
these brothers—^like the bulky Swithin, over six feet in 
height, but very lean, as though destined from*his birth, 
' to strike a balance and maintain an average, brooded 
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o'Jer the scene with his permanent *stoop , his grey eyes 
had ail air of hxed absorption in some secret worry, 
broken at intervals bv a lapid slatting scrutiny of sui* 
rounding facts ^ Ins cheeks, thinned by two parallel 
.folds, and a long, clean-shaven upper lip, were fiained 
withm Durdreary ''\hibkei'i In his hands he turned and 
turned a picc.e of ciinia. Not far off, listening to a lady m 
brown, his only son Soames, pale and wcll-shavul, dark- 
haired, rathei bald had poked Ins (hin up sidtwd-ys, 
i anyuig his nose with thal ifoiLsmd axipcaram c of'' inifl/’ 
as though despising an egg which Ik knew he could not 
siigest Behind him hi:, cousin, the tall George, '’a i oT ihe 
fdth Fot >yte, Roger, had a Oiulpioli look on Ins fleshy 
faf e, pondering one of his aaulonu ]c do 
. Something mheient to the occasjort had affected them 
all 

Seated tn a low close to one another were thrte ladies 
—\unis Ann, llestei (the two 1 oi&yfe maid a), and Tuh> 
(short for JuJii), who rot in iiibt \outh had so fa) for¬ 
gotten herself as to marry Sep Urn u Small, a man of poor 
constituliorir She had survoved him for many vears 
With her elder and youngci sister she lived now in the 
house of Timoth)^ her si's.th and voungest brother, on the 
Biyswater Road Each of these Indus held fans in tluir 
hands, and (.arh with boim touch of coloiii, '^ome emphatic 
feathfr or. broof,h, tfstifud to the solemnity of the 
oppot tunit} 

In the centre of the room undei the chandehei, as 
became a host, stood the head of the family, old Jolyon 
himself I ighty of a-,ge, with his fine, white han, 

lus dome-hke ford cad, In', little, daik giey eyes, and an 
inmionse whue moustache, which diooped and spread 
below the level *of Ins strong jaw, he had a patriarchal 
look, and m sj^ite of lean checks and hollows at his tem¬ 
ples, scLiiK d master of perennial youth He held himself 
Lxtiemelv ux^right, and his shrew^d, steady eyes had lost 
none of thnr dear shuimg Ihus he gave an impression 
oi supen th« doubts jaci dislikes of smallci men. 

Having-had Ins own way for innumeiablc years, he had 
earned a picsciiptive right to it It would never have 
occurred to old Jolyon that it was necessary to w’eai a 
look of doubt 01 ol :reaance 

Between him and the four other biothers who were 
ptesent, Jamlfes, Swithm, Nicholas, and Roger, there was 
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nuch dlficrence, ixiucli similarity. In turn, each Oi th^e 
!6 ui* brothers was very diiferent £iom the other, yet they, 
:oo, were alike. • 

Through the vai>mg fea tares and expression of those 
ive faces could be mrju‘ked a certain steadfastness of, 
3 hin, iinderlyiug surface ilistinctions, making a racial 
stamp, too pfeiustoric to trace, too remote and p»eniianeiit 
to discuss—tJie very hall-mark and guax'antee of the ' 
larnily fortunes 

Among the younger generation, in the tail, bull-like 
Cieorge, in palUd, sirenuous Arrlnbald, in young Nicholas 
with his sweet and tentative obstinacy^ in the grave ami 
[oppisbly determined Eustace, there was tliis same stamp 
—less meaningful perhaps, but unmistakable—a sign of 
sonielhing ineradicable in the family soul. 

At one Lime or another during the afternoon, all these “ 
[aces, so dissimilar and so alike, had worn an expression 
of distrust, the object of which \vas undoubtedly the man 
vvhose acquaintance they wi le thus assembled to make, 

Philip Bosinney was kmown to be a young man without 
fortune, but Forsyte girls had become eng;jged td such 
before, and had actuaDy married them. It was not 
altogether for this reason, therefore, that the minds of the 
Forsytes misgave them. They could not have explained 
the origin oi a misgiving obscuic-d by the mist of family 
gO'7sip. A story was undoubtedly told that he had paid 
his duty call to Aunts Ann, Juicy auicf Hester, in a soft 
grey hat—a soft grey hat. not even a new one—a dusty 
thing with a shapeless crowm. So extraordinary, my 
dear—so odd I '* Aunt Hester passing through the little 
dark hall (she was rather short-sighted), had tided to 
" shoo '* it off a chair* taking it for a strange disreputable 
cat—-Tommy had such disgraceful I She was 

disturbed when it did not move. . 

Like an artist for ever seeking to discover the signifi¬ 
cant trifle which embodies* the whole character of a scene, 
or place, or jversoii, so those unconscious artists—-the 
Forsytes—had fastened by intuition on tips hat; it was 
their significant trifle, the devaii in which was embedded 
the meaning of the whole matter; for each had asked 
himself: Come, now, should 1 have paid thajt visit 

that hat ? and each had answered “ No 1 " and some, , 
^ith more imagination than others, had added; "It 
fivbtdd, never have come into my head i " • 
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George, on hi'jnnp; tUc sloi v j^nnned Tlie hat h'ld 
Dbvioivlv been worn as a pricbc il ]< ke 1 He tamcelf was 
a cQmiois-.t 111 of sm h 

“ Very haughty * Lc sniil tl i wiki Bin cancer * ** 

• And this mot, “the Hire in ti was bandied irom 
mouth to month, till it became the favourite mode of 
allnding to B»)sinnf y 

II<r aunt'- it pro du ] June ficnv o is about the hd 

" Wi don't ■♦'hnil i or ^ nim, dctxi ’ " tney 
had 

June had answere i m h( ^ iT'iji iions biijk waVi iike tin. 
little ex tbulinK nl ol wail in \ •' 

“ Oh ! v\bat doe.:^ it itiatbi ■' tJ 1 nntr knows whai 
he's got on > ” 

• No on hid citdibd nn arawer so oiitra -^ous A nidi 
not 10 IviK w wh It he had on ^ Ne», no * 

What mtited was tins yuimg x lan who, in becoming 
engaged to June, Old ]oi>on’s nknowkdgtd hciie s, h ai 
done so well fur himsirlf Hf w i*- an iicliilcct, not in 
itself a^ufhcieiit reason foi w( ai 111 ^ suth a hat None of 
the Forsytes hap] < lud tc ]>r irdnbds but one of Iht m 
knew two ai«.] it^<t who v luld nf\cj have worn sudi a 
hat upon a tail of (ti<.inm> m tlie 1 ondon season 
Dangciouj- ih, dm crous I 

June, of co’nse, m i ixt s( cn tl 1^, but, tl ough not \et 
nineteefi, slur was ^otoiious llad she not -^aid to Mr^ 
Soanies”- who wa^ iKva^.=- so Ik n»tdullv ditsscd-that 
feathers weiu \ulg 1 ^ Mis So lines had actually given 
up weaimg hathtrs, so dreadfully downmght was dear 
June ! 

These nijsgivmgs 1 his di -^ap]'!o\ al and perfr c Lly genuine 
distrust, did not pre’em^ the to itc Imm '’ihenug to 
old Jolyoiis mvitatioii An At Home a^ bvannope 
Gat^ wa*i a gi'eit lanty none had btdi hi Id for twelve 
years, not, indexd since old Mi ^ Johon died 

Novel had Iherc lx‘cn so full in as eniblv, for, mys 
terjously united in spite of all tin ir ddfcienet , they had 
taken arms agan’itt a common peiil Like cattle when a 
3 og comes into the held, they stood head to head and 
ahoulder tq should 4, prepared to run upon and trample 
the mvadei to deatt lh< y had come, too, no doubt, to 
get some notion of what soit of presents they v/ould 
ultimately be e3Q,)e< ted to give , for though the que'^tiqn 
ol we^^dmg gifts was usually graduated m this way-^ 
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"What are you givm* ^ Nichola*; I*? givin' spoons f"— 
so very much depended on tlic bndtgioom If he were 
sleek, well biushcd, pio'^peiou‘3 looking, it was moie 
rieccsbary to give him me c ihingb , he would exp( ct them 
In the end each gave exactly what was nght and jiropcx* 
by a sptcies of family adiustment arrived at as puces are 
arri\cd a^- on the Stock Fxchange—^thc exact niceties 
being regulated at fimotliv s commodious, rcd-brick 
residence in Bayswater, overlooking the Paik, where 
dyelt Aunts Ann, Juley and Hester 

The uneasiness of the Forsyte family has been justified 
l\ the simple mention of the liat llow impossible awtd 
c long vvould it have been for any family with the regard 
toi appeaiances ^hieh should ever chiiirten‘'e the great 
upper middle class, to feel otherwise than uneasy ' ^ 

The author of the uncasme'iS ^-tood 1 liking to June by 
the further door , his curl> haii had a lumpled appear¬ 
ance as though he found what was going on around lum 
unusual Ilf iiad an air, loo, of ha\mg a joke all to 
hini'iclf 

George speaking aside to lus brother Ijisiaf'e*said 
T ooks IS if hf might make a bolt of it—^the dashing 
Buct nicer • 

I his veiy singular looking man’ as Mrs Small 
afterwards talkd him, was of iiKdoam h( iglit and strong 
build with i p lie blown face, adu l.culoui. (1 moustache, 
very prominent cheek bone > and hcrllow t heek'^ Hi*' 
foreht id sloped bick tow aids the eiown of his 1 cad, and 
bulged out in bumps ovfi the eyes liLt loicheads seen 
in the lion house at the /oo He had sherry colouied 
eyes, discom citiiiglv maltentae at times Old Jolyons 
coachman, after diiv ng June and Bosmney to the theatre, 
had lemarkcd to Inc Dutici “ • 

‘ I dunno what to nuke of ’im Books to me for all 
the world like an alf tame leopard ’ 

And cveiy now and*then i Ioi yte would come up, 
Sidle round and take a look at him 

June stood in fiont fin Img off tin •icllo cuiiosity—a 
little bit of a tiling as som bod> once said, -all han and 
spirit,” wi*h fcarlfST blue cv<.s, a him jaw, and a blight 
eciour, whose fafo and bodj seemed too slcdder for hci 
crown of red gold ban 

A tall woman, with a beautiful figure, which some 
member of the family had once compared to a 
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gx^dAess, stood looking at these two with a shado^^ 

smde 

Her hands, gloved m Fren< h grey, were crossed one 
over the other, hei giave, charming ff»cc held to one side, 
ind the eyes of all mai near wcif" fistcmed on it Her 
hgurc swayed, so bilanced tint llie very air seemed to 
bct it mo\ing Ihert was waimtli, but hltle colour, in 
her checks , her Hige, dark eyes were '-ofi But it was 
at In r lips—askui^ a question, giving an answer, with tliat 
shadow 5 smile -lhat men looked, they were sensitive 
lips, sensuous cind sweet and through them -.eerned to 
eu^Tie warmth and periume like the warmth and peifeme 
of a flower 

riie eigtgcd couple thu-. scrutinised were unconscious 
oi thi 3 p I'iSR i r ddts-. 11 w'us Bo inney who first noticed 
ItcT and asi c* her n me 

|u \r ^ook her io\ci up to the woman with 1h beautiful 
f gi re 

htiie IS iii\ grcibst c hum she "aui Plea e be 
good fru nds you two * 

lliV little^ ladv 5 eonimaiid Im y ah Ihrcc s''iiird 
and while they were smilin'^ So in 13 lors'ste, siknllv 
appe iripg from behind tie woman with the be muhil 
figure, who was hi a wife, s nci 

' Ah 1 inliofliice nit ioo > ” 


He W9S seldom, mekid, fir from Irene’s side ai pubhi 
functions, and e\en*wntn ‘•epaiatt^d by the exigencies of 
soeial mteuouise, could be ^ten following her about with 


his ej es, m which wcie sir ingc e xju essions of w atehluluv. ss 
and longing 

At the window his father, ] tme-., was sail scrutinising 
the marks on the pieee of china 

"I wonder at Jolyona allowing this engigcment/’ he 
said,to Aunt Ann " J he^ t^ U me there s no chance of 
their getting married for vcars This 'voimg BoMnney ” 
(he made the word a dcu1\ I m oppoMtion to general usage 
of a shoii o) " has got nothing When Winifred married 
Dartje, 1 m<ide ];nm bung eteiy penny into settlement 
- lucky thing too— they d ha' had nollimg by tins 
time 1 " 


Aunt Apn looked up from hei velvet chan Grey rnrk 
bandcil her foieheid, curls that, unchanged for decades, 
had extinguished m the family all sense of time Sh 
made no leidy, for she rarely spoke, husbandmg her aged 





" w 

voice ;^but to Jam^s, uneasy of conscience,"lier look%as . 
as good as an answer, 

'' Well,” he said, ” T couldn't help Irene's hawng no 
money. Soames was in such a hurry ; he got quite tliin 
dancing attendance on her.” 

Putting the bowl pettishly down on the piano, he lei 
liis eyes wander to the group by the door. 

” It's my opinion,” he said unexpectedly, “that it's 
just as well as it is,” v 

Aunt Ann did not ask him to explain this strange 
utterance. She knew what he was thinking. If Irene had 
no money she would not be so foolish as to do aiiythiijg 
WTong ; for they said—they said—she had been asking 

for a separate room ; but, ol course, Soauies had not- 

James interrupted her reverie : 

" But where,” lie asked, ” was Timothy ? Hadn't lit 
come with them ? ” 

Through Aunt Ann's compressed lips a tender smile, 
forced its way : 

“No, he didn’t think it wise, with so much of this 
diphtheria about; and he so liable to take things.*^’ 

James answered : *' 

” Well, he takes good care of liimself. i can’t afford to 
take the care of myself that he does.” 

Nor was it easy to say w’^hicli, of admiration, envy, or 
contempt, was dominant in that I'emark. , 

Timothy, indeed, was seldom seeuT The*baby of th^ 
family, a publisher by*" xirofesriou. lie bad some years before, 
when business was at full tide, scented out the stagnation 
wdiich, indeed, had not yet come, but which ultimately, 
as all agreed, was bound to set in, and, selling liis share 
in a firm engaged mainly in the production of religious 
books, had invested the quite sonspicuous proceeds in 
three per cent, consols. By this act he had at onc^ 
assumed an isolated position, no other Forsyte bein^ 
content with less than fojir per cent, for his money ; and 
this isolation had slowly and surely undermined a spirit 
perhaps better than commonly endowed with caution. 
He had become almo.st a myth—a kind of *ijjcarnalion 
of security haunting the background of the Forsyte 
universe. He had never committed the inipw|,jience of 
marrying, or encumbering himself in any way with 
^ children. 

James resumed, tapping the piece of china 



THE MAiT OF PSOFERTY 
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4‘Thi4 w^ift real old Worcc'-lcr, I s’po&e Jolyon’s 
you somethmg about the younp man. From all / can 
Jcm“n;»hc’b got no business, no lucotn , and no connection 
woitU speaking of; but then, I know nothing- nobody 
tolls me anytlung." 

• Aunt Ann shook her head rn<r her ‘ou uc-vl luned 
aquiline old face a trembling pa crl tin spidd^ Itngei^ 
of her handj pie «-d agnnsi ^ n n other ind mterja^td, 
as though ,he wert bnbU>’' re h u .,jn I r 

'll e f I m^'t )/y < me yc<*rs oS nJ \.'i^ . (is^ l(“", she n Id 
a pc(u)iai poulicn among** them Op^nihim t& and 
ogot. 1» one and tilt--thoiifh Uv^l, md "d, moic so tha)» 
I!h( ii iiu^hloiT til" V* nkd 1 chne hci lu i uphld => 
fjeun , 111 . wJjtii oppor'unib''3 wen too btro'ig, ’’rhit 
could Lhev do but a\oid lui I 

• Ineung his long thai l</>, [ nnevernt on*— 

he ^1 ha\e hi-5 r>*vn w He^’s got no 

ehildi "-find sto]>p(d, < jig the e:)iiimierl 

c'ij1(a<e of old jol)cn'i3 ' >ut>^ jolyon Juiic^ 

litUci, who had madt a me i Ml, aul done for 

\f by df'■« rtmg hio wd ard < In ^ and runn ntr avvay 
ttith lb d foil] ’ll t o einc » “ We li, li-^ re umed h i hiy, 
“ if he hhes lo do the -^hnif 3. i o poso h< laii aftord to. 
Now, wjirt's he going to give h^i '' M po^' ^ he’ll gi\e htr 
a thor‘^ md a yeai , Ut s geit nobody eke to leave his 
money to '* 

ito toll! d Ovffc his hand to imd th t of a dapper, 

(.lean < n ui m, with Inully i liau vin hi la o, a long, 

brnktii no c, full lips and void grv/ evi ■> uudci itctaugulai 
blows. 

“ Well, JNick/* lie muttered, " how eic 3011 “ 

Nicholas Forsyte, with liis bird-likc ripidity aud the 
look of a protein it ura 1^1 y sage ^ hoolooy (be hid made a 
laige foitunc, quite ii gitiuMUn, out 01 the comp uics oi 
which ho wis a dnicUr), pla ui witlim that ' old palni 
the tips of his bull coldir fmgcis and handily withdrew 
them 

“ I’m bad," lie --aid, pouting been bad all the wc^k 
dofi’t sleep* at inght lh<' doctoi cin’t tcil why. Ilf’s a 
olctcj tiTio r. Ox* J hoeidu t have hmi, but I get nothing 
out of hi|n but bdh '* 

" DocUas ' " s, id James lounng dov u blnrp on his 
wotds ’ J'lc iuH^ all the* doctoi i m 1 ondou foi one 01 
another of us* There's no satisfacUon to be got out of 
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therh ; they’ll tell 5^11 an5i;hing. Theie’s n#w 

What good have they done him ^ There he is , he’s 
bigger than ever , he s enoimous, they can’t gjet his 
weight down Look at him ! ” 

SiMthm Foisytt, tall, square, and broad with a chest 
like a pouter pigeon’s in its plumage of bright waisU oats; 
came stiutting towards them 

Er—how are you ? ” he said m his dandified way, 
aspiiatmg the “ h" strongly (tins difficult letter was 
almost absolutely safe in his keeping) '* how are 3<uu ^ ' 
Each brother wore an air of aggia\ation as he looked 
at the other two, knowing by expciience that they would 
try to eclipse his ailments * 

‘ VVe wcie just saying,” said James, ” that you don’t 
get any thinner ” 

Swithin protiuded his pale round eyes with the efiorh 
01 hearing 

” Thinner ^ I’m m gooil esse,” he said, leamng a 
littk forward, " not one of voiir thread papers like you * 
But, afraid of losing the expansion of his chest, he 
leaned back again into a state of iiiiniobility, *for he 
prized nothing so highly as a distinguished appearance 
Aunt Ann turned her old e^es from one to the othei 
Indulgent and seveie was her look In '^urn the thiec 
brothers looked at Ann Sne w as g( ttmg shaky Wondei- 
ful woman * Eighty six if a day , m’ght live another ten 
years, and had nevtr been stiong 3thin* and‘James, 

the twins, were onlv ■>eventy lo e Nicholas a mere baby 
of seventy or so All wcie strong and the mfeience was 
comforting Of all forms of property their respective 
h'^'alths naturally concerned them most 

” 1 m veiy well m mvself, ’ proceeded James, ” but my 
nerves are out of order I he least thing worries me to 
death I shall have to go to Bath ” 

” Bath > ” said Nicholas “ I’\e tried Harrogkte 
Thai s no good What I,want is sea air There's nothing 
like Yarmouth Now, when I go there I sleep——” 

My liver's \ery bad,’ intciiuptcd Swithm slowly 
"Dreidlul pain heie,” and he plated his hand onf his 
right side 

Want of exercise,” muttered Jame , his eyes on the 
china He quickly added “ 1 get a pain there, too ” 
Swithm 1 odd cued, a resemblance to a turkey-cock 
eommg upon his old face, , 
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'•Exercised ** he said. " I take plenty ; I never use 
the lift at the Club."' 

“ I (iidn't know," James hurried out. " I know nothing 
about anybody ; nobody tells me anything.” 

Swithin fixed him with a stare ;— 

" What do you do for a pain there ? " 

James brightened. 

I take a compound-" 

" How are you, uncle ? ” 

June stood before him, her resolute small face raised 
from her little height to his great height, and her hand 
oiitheld. 

The brightness faded from James’s visage. 

” How are you ? ” he said, brooding over her. " So 
ouTe going to Wales to-rnorrow to visit your young 
lan’s aunts ? You'll have a lot of rain there. This isn’t 
real old Worcester.” He tapped the bowl. " Now that 
set I gave your mother when she married was the genuine 
thing.” 

June shook hands one by one with her three great- 
uncles, and ti^rned to Aunt Ann. A very sweet look had 
come into the old lady’s face ; she kissed the girl’s cheek 
with trembling fervour. 

” Well, ray dear,” she said, " and so you’re going for a 
whole month ! ” 

The .girl pas.sed on, and Aunt Ann looked after her slim 
little figure. ' Tlie oid lady’s round, steel-grey eyes, over 
which a film like a bird's was beginning to come, followed 
her wistfully amongst the bustling crowd, for people were 
beginning to say good-bye ; and her finger-tips, pressing 
and pressing against eacli other, were busy again with 
the recharging 01 her will against that inevitable ultimate 
of her own. 

she thought, "everybody’s been most kind; 
quite a lot of people come to congratulate her. She ought 
to be very hajipy.” 

Amongst the throng of people by the door—the well- 
dresged throng drawn from the families of lawyers and 
doctors, frpm the Stock Exchange, and all the mnumar¬ 
able avocations of the upper raiddle-class—there were 
only some* twenty per cent, of Forsytes ; but to Aunt 
Ann they seemed all Forsytes—anti certainly there was 
not much difference—she saw only her own flesh and 
DlOpd. It was her world, this family, and she knew no 


departure 
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oUiei, Ixad atvei peliap<» known any other AH tlfeir 
little bccrets, illiit <.o tii^n (nie^ntb, and niamagt=^, how 
they were getting on and \=vlielher tiny were iftaking 
money—all Ibis was her pu prrtv, hei dtheld, her life , 
beyond this only a vaoiie dowy ini'^t ot facts aii<^ 
peisons of no icai bignilicanci' ihis it was that she 
would have to lay down when it c me to her turn to du , 
this whit h ga^ o to lur ihit impoitance, that secret self- 
irnponancc, without v\h Ui n^nt of us can beat to li\c; 
and to tins slic clang i\?istfni 1 v wifeli a greed that grciv 
each div If hie we^^e ^bp^iiu, away irom her, this she 
would i< lam 1 o < h » nd , 

She thought oi J uif s hi ut, young ]oU>'on, who had 
run aw ly vitn tl >1 h 11.1 i •' il All ! wait a sid blow 
to hij father an It. ihon ai^ Snen a piomising young 
fellow ! A sad bov, thoUf. ■'nut hid bifn no public* 
scand il, mojl loiiunalrH, fo w ih t kmc for no divoice ! 
A long tun- ttgo ! Ard win i lunt s niotli«.r died, six y eais 
atjO, jee had m irr..(.d iliu woiian and liiev had two 
chiidicn now, so sh ■' hac^ I: caid bt ih In had forfeited Ins 
right to be thcie, had du ilcd Iv r of the (omple^ii fulfil¬ 
ment of her ia.raily pndo, dcpr.\ed her 01 liio nghtful 
plea ulc of seen g and kisbing Inm of whom she had been 
so proud, su<h i pronu'.m'’ young lello v 1 iiio thought 
rankl d \ id lii< hiUtirc s 1 1 a k iig infiiot d mjarv in 
her tcrocioiis old dm A li^dt ^tood m he** eyes 

'With a htUidkei thief of the 1 ut-st lawn she'wiped them 
stealthily 

“ Well, Am t A.nn ’* ^''id a vo^ee behind 

Soaims lcisvt‘ JK ho ildered di in-diaven, flat 
cheeked, flal-wii b I, vit with somtthing round and 
secret about his wh ku appi iraice, Lohed downwards 
and asluni at Aunt \n 1 i'- diougyh tiy«i ig to see through 
the side of hi 3 o n no l ^ 

*' And what do 'you tii 1 k of the c igc^j^eincnt ^ ’* he 
asked. * 

Aunt Ann’s eyes lestcd on him proudly^' of all the 
nephews since your a Toly on > d paituie l^oni^the faipily 
nest, he wdi» now her fi/oiinit, hn slic rcco jnsf d in him 
a sure frustte of the iiunly'’ sou* that must so soon slip 
beyond her keeping. • 

^ Very mce foi the young man,'" she said ; " and he’s 
a good-looking x’-oung tellov^r but I doubt li he’s quite 
the lover for dear J uue," 
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V ‘ S(i|03tt^ 1:<:)ueixed the edge of a goM-lacquered histife. 

She'tt tame him,” he said, stealthily wetting Ms 
jftnger «|pd rubbing it on the knobbly bulbs. “That’s 
genuine old lacquer; you can*t got it nowadays. It’d 
do well in a sale at jobson’s.” He spoke with relish, 
asi^though he felt that he was cheering up his old aunt. 
It was seldom he was so confidential. ** I wouldn't 
mind having it myself,” he added; ” you can always 
get your price for old lacquer,” 

“You're so clever with all those things,” said Aunt 
Ann, ” And how is dear Irene ? ” 

Soames’s smile died. 

•' Pretty well,” he s<iid. ” Complains she can't sleep ; 
she sleeps a great deal belter than I do,” and he looked 
at his wife, who was talking to Bosiuncy^by tlie door. 

«A.unt Ann sighed. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ it will be just as well for her 
not to sec so much of June. She’s such a decided charac¬ 
ter, dear June! ” 

Soames' fluslied; his flushes passed rapidly over his 
flat che(^s and centred between his eyes, where they 
remained, the stamp of disturbing thoughts. 

“ i don't know what she sees in that little flibberti¬ 
gibbet,” he burst out, but noticing that they were no 
longer alone, he tmmed and again began exarnhiing the 
lustre. 


“ They* tell «ime Jciyon's bought another house,” said 
his father’s voice close l>y ; “he must have a lot of 
money—he must have more money than he knows 
what to do with 1 Montpellier Square, they say; close 
to-Soames I They never told me—Irene never tells me 
anything 1 ” 

“Capital position, not, two minutes from me,” said 
the voice of SwitbirT, “ and from my rooms I can drive 
to thb Club in cigijt.” 

The position of llicir houses wps of vital importance 
to the Forsytes, nor was this remarkable, since the whole 
spirit of their succer-.s was embodied therein. 

Their father, oP farming stock, had come from Dorset¬ 
shire near ‘the beginning of the century. “ Superior 
Dosset Forsyte,” as he w’as called bjr his intimates, 
had been a stonemason by tradt;, and ri;':>en to the position 
of a master-builder. Towards the end of his life he moved 
to Loudon, wheje, building on until he died* he was 
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bfined at Ilighgate^ He left over thirty thtrtHsand poOinds 
between hib ten chilclicn Old Jolyon aljlmd^id to him, 
if at all, as “ A hard, thick sort of man ijiuch re¬ 

finement about him " The second gcneiatfon Of Forsyiies 
felt indeed that he was not greatly to tlieir credit The 
only anstocratic trait thev could find m his characlei -v^as 
a habit of druiking Made n a 

Aunt Hesttr, an authority on family history, descnbtd 
him thus 

" I don't recollect that he ever did anything, at 
least, nut iii my time He v^as er—an O’wncr of houses, 
mv dear His hair about \our Uncle Swithms colour, 
rathei a ‘='quite build Tall ^ JMo ot very tali’' (ho 
had been five feet fi\e with a mottled face) , “a fresh* 
coloui cd man I n member he used to drink Madeira, 
but ask your \unt \mi What was hts father He—er*- 
had to do with the land dovn m Dorsetshire, by the 
sea ” 

James once went down to spe for himself i\hat sort 
of place this was that thev had come from fie found 
two old farms, with a cart track rulted into JLhe pink 
earth, leading down to a mill by the beach , a little giey 
chui< h with a buttressed outer -viall and a smaller and 
gieyer chapel The stream which workal the mill came 
bubbling down in a dozen iivulets, ard pigs were hunting 
round that estuary A haze hove ed over the prospect 
Down this hollow, with the^r f< et creep in* the mud and 
their faces towards the sea, it appeared that the pnmeval 
Forsytes had been content to uaik Sunday after Sunday 
for hundreds of years 

Whether or no J imes had cherished hopes of an 
inheritance, or of something rathei distinguishing to 
be found down there, he camci back town in a poor 
way, and went about with a pathetic attempt at m^ng 
the best of a bad job 

Theres 'very little to be had out of that," he said, 
*' regular country little pla< c, old as the hills ” 

Its age was felt to be a c omfort Old J olyon, m whom 
a desiierate honesty welled up at time^, would alldde to 
his ancestors as " Yeomen —1 suppose \eiy small 
beer " Yet he would repeat the word ' yeomen " as if it 
afioicjed him consolation 

Ihey had all done so well for themselves, these Forsytes, 
that they were all what is called ‘ of a i^ertain position," 
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llie^ had shh^os in all sorts of thmgS, not as yet—^wi1:h 
the exception., of Timothy—in consols, for they had no 
dread i« that of 3 per cent, for Ihcir money. 

They collected pictures, too, and were supporters of such 
charitable institutions as might be beneficial to their 
sifk domestics. From their father, the builder, they 
inherited a talent for bricks and mortar. Originally, 
perhaps, members of some primitive sect, they were now 
in the natural course of things members of the Church of 
England, and caused their wives and children to attend 
with some regularity the more fashionable churches of 
tli|J Metropolis, To have doubted their Christianity v/ould 
have caused them both pain and surprise. Some of them 
paid for pews, thus expressing in the most practical form 
their sympathy with the teachings of CTirist. 

•Their residences, placed at stated intciwals round the 
park, watched like, sentinels, lest the fair heart of this 
I,ondon, where their desires were fixed, should slip from 
their clutcJies, and leave them lower in their own esti¬ 
mations, 

There*was old Jolyon in Stanhope Place ; the Jameses 
in Park Lane ;* Swithin in the lonely gloiy^ of orange and 
blue chainbem in Hyde i^ark Mansions—he had never 
married, not he I—the Soamescs in thcir nec^t off 
Knightsbridge ; the Kogers in Ikinee’s Gardens (Roger 
was tha^; remarkable Forsyte who had conceived and 
earned out the notifm of bringing up bis four sons to a 
new profession. '' Collect iioiise property—nothing like 
it 1 *' he would say ; 7 never did anything else I ") 

The Hay mans again—Mrs. Hay man was the one 
married Forsyte sister—in a house high up on Canipden 
Hiil, shaped like a. Giralle, and so tall that it gave the 
observer a crick in^ the •neck ; the Nicholases in Lad- 
broke Grove, a spacious abode and a great bargain; 
and last, but not least, limothy’s on the Bayswater 
Road, where Ann, and Juley, and He.ster, lived under 
his protection. 

But all this time James was musing, and now he 
inquired of his liost and brother what he had given 
for that house in Montpellier Square. He himself had 
had his eyc*on a house there for the last two years, but 
they wanted such a price. 

C 5 ld Jolyon recounted the details of his purchase. 

, Tw:enty-twa*years to run ? " repeated James ; the 

B 
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very house I was after-“~you've given %Q mucl# iof 
itP* 


Old Jolyon frowned. ** 

It’s not that I want it,”* said James hastily:, 
wouldn’t suit iny pm*pose at that price. Soatnes 
knows the house, well—hell tell you it*s too deax-^his 
opinion's worth having/' 

** I don’t/’ said old Jolyon, care a fig for his opinion.** 
** Well/* murmured Jauies, j'-ou will have your own 
way—^it’s a good opiiuon. Good-bye I We’re goiiig to 
drive down to Hurliirgham. 'they tell me June’s going 
to Wales, you’ll be loneiy to-morrow. What’ll you fio 
with yourself ? You’d better come and dine with us 1 *’ 
Old Jolyon reliiseth Vie. went dowm to the front 
door and saw them inlc^ their barouch, and twinkled at 
them, having ain-ady forgotten his spleen—-Mrs. Jamsss 
facing the hotsas, tall and majestic witii auburn"liair; 
on her left, Ij'enc—the- two luisbands, father and son, 
sitting fonvard, as fiough they tcqoectcd something, 
opposite their wivc;'^ Bobbing aul bounding upon the 
spring cushions, silent, S'waying to eanh motion* of their 
chariot, old jol^^on watchetl them drive dway under the 
sunlight. 

During the drive the silence was broken by Mrs. James. 
“ Did you ever see such a collection of rumty-too 
people ? c 

Soames, glancing at her beneath his eyelids, nodded, 
and he saw Irem*. .-dral at luin one of her unfelhomable 
looks. Is it likely enough that each branch of tiio Forsyte 
family rnade that reuiark as they drove away fronii^okl 
Johmn’s “ At Borne,” 

Amongst the irc^t of the departing guests the fourth 
and fifth brothers, NiB'iolas and liorair, w^alkcfi away 
together, directing their sU;t;s aloi'-’gside Viycle jPa-rk 
towards the Pracd Street Station cf the Underground. 
Dike all other Forsytes of a certain age they kept car¬ 
riages of their own, "and never took cabs if by any mea.ns 
they could avoid it. 

The day was briglit, the trees of the Park:, in tlib bill 
beauty of mid-June fo!j?'ge ; the brothers did not seem 
to notice phenomena, which. conlribnlfKl, nevertheless, 

' to the jauntiness of prornenadfi and conversation. 

Yes/’ said Roger, ” she's a good-looking woman, 
that wife of Soames's, X’m told they don't get on/* 
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b-oth*'! bau A high loiehead -xr I the iaslieU 
cotoiu ol any of Uk hot ),Uj h 1 w. d [my tye') 

Tftcisurt^l the b^twel Jfonta - of ti b >1. c bv tiu w ly, 
and now and then he would I v^l n-:. lou '(.'>’ o 1 ia-Le 
a Umai/* to ho t*Xv)icsotd it oi rtu vai>i ig hoi^^^bts 
bhc*3 no lui/uey, it luo \ui'' 

Be Innist h ha 1 ui nn I a > jo 1 «jt K < 1 mono/, of 
wlin h, it bemg tl on Uu goid i i IkIoi^. the ^l u* d 
Won an b h t It vi id x crviLuI^ L t ii t idijtd 

to tj^alxO isutct siu'* n < 

“ W ixat Wriv. her KlJ o f * 

■'* liciou was hio n imt a I'Coh s-t i 03 tjj»_-y U jI m ' 

l'’;op< r shooj* ^ub hot i 

** ■> uoji^out} m Oi i 1 nt) 

** Ihey ‘•'i'y b<I ^thti i ilU i Vi^^b t in n* 
iiO‘’'Cj Lw c I I MU ( d 

** But be \M uL ‘ I if>i t nt t u isi c i i-. 

** Ah t * e ul» i Mi 1 n a i i tM iioaV 

With Ikx ^tM iuir uy ok. i h ji i t 
he’ got a fort i Jii kn 
"In ft h{jlAT> iit xit a inb Kj 

* blxCSapieU^ UO*iaaM Ud ‘ W i Ci HI fiUSSlJjg* 

swt epei 

‘^IKwddhC nil >ldt^ ^ I <l f 1 pi€->GrLLl\ 
bh mud ttvot b iji X jimTs [ n iv u ® 

“ ^iin ^ttli LUO i j,>iit.xi 'v <IkLu ' uc vsa^- 1 ilt- 
traUod iloul k( i Sh o 'u d i m ti. ucx^ J mt , 

he's ntik/ou- about il I t 11 5 ^ * 

“ Ah I ’ ^ Yid K Mx m 'Ju '■oti\ toi JxiniM , 
h^ hid txoui h \ i 1 b ill ' \l h inl colour 
beigiixUiui b} o tiv,i i \/ui 4 I uiuoilIh to tue 

le\tl ol hix. cyt iUi u uj ih 11 tw.) x'^ahohisS 

iat e td o wore a [tb Jix iin ' 

loo pal fornie^lt aid ‘ but tt t.ap*uuU” 

Rogu 111 dt 1 ftol} 

** X cail U( r d] iin^u hf d lxjv.li.iug, he ' ud at l.xaL — 
d WxU the highc I pi m'-o in ih 1 oM/ie vocxibulary, 
fhat young Boi^noy till ntvci do any good for 
hnnsolS. They'saj. ai linrloB’'- tit’s one of tiuse artistic 
chijjb -got amdcxi oi iiiipio\ it 1 1 ) h *r hdectarc, 
thtic’o no nvJiiC), u vh 1 < 1 tl ou’d juu to Ltca* what 
Timothy would say o it 
Ihoy enti red tin. tation 
** Whdt elaso aisi# you going ? I go socond,*' 
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** No second for me," said Nicholas; ** you n^ver 
know what yon may catch ” 

lie took a hrsL-clat-s tukci to Nottmg Hillf Gate; 
Roger a second to South Kensington Ihe tram com¬ 
ing m a minute later tlit two brothcis parted and entered 
their icspectivc compartments Facli felt aggneved 
that the othei had not modiiifd his habits to secure 
his so itty a little longer, but as Kogci voiced it in his 
thoughts 

“ Always a stubbwjuii brggai Nick ’ " 

And as Nicholas evprtssed it to himself 
“ Cantankerous chap Roger always was I " 

Iheie was little sentim< ntabt> about the Fo''sytes 
In that giiat London which they had conquered and 
become merged in, wliat tune had tb< y to be sentiment il ^ 


CHAPTER n 

OTD JOIYON OOFS TO Jill OPEKA 

At five o’clock the following day old JoHon "^at alone, 
a cigar between Ins lips, and on a table by his side a cup 
of tea He was tin d, and before he had liinshed his 
cigar he fell asleep A fi> settled or his han, hn bicathing 
sounded heavy m the drowsy silence* his nppei lip under 
the white moustache puffed and out 1 lom betwc'en 
Che fingers of Ins veined did v\iinld(d hind the cigai, 
Jroppmg on the empt}" hc^aith, buTiicd it elf out 

lh(* gloomv Lttlf -jtudy, with v\jiido''\s ol stamed 
gla s io exclude tin C'lew, was full of dark green \civet 
aixl heavily-caiv^d mahogany^^a smte ol which old 
Jolyon wao wont to say Shouldn 1 wonder if it mnde 
a big pnee some day * ” 

It wa-> plrasaiiL tei Ih nk that in fhe after life he could 
gel more foi tlnug'. than lie had given 

In the rich brown atmosphere x>cculi ir to back looms 
m the man non of a loisyb, the Rc'mbrdndlcsque eficct 
of his great head, with its wlnle han, agaiast the cushion 
of his high-backed seat, was spoikd by the^mouslachc, 
winch imparted a somewhat military look to his face 
An old clock that had been with him since before his 
marriage forty year^ ago kepi with its Cicking a jealous 
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redbrd of th^ seconds slipping away for ever from*its 
old masler. 

He >vad never cared for this room^ iiaidly going iiilo 
if from one year's end to aiiOtJicr, cKccpt to take cigirs 
fiom the Japanese cabinet in the cornei, and the room 
ilbw had its revenge. 

His temples, curving like thiiches over Iho hollows 
beneath, his cheekbones and chin, all vtic '■haipened 
m hiS sleep, and thcie hid come upon hi-, lace tne ' ou 
Icssion that hf w i' ji old man 

He woke Juiu li id gone ’ James had said he would 
be lonely James hod I'ways been a poor tin ^ 
recolKcted with sitisfavtion that he had bought Ihit 
hou e ovif James s he id SLi\e him iiabt for slidvjng 
at the price, the oulv thing the hllow thought ol was 
money Hid he given too much, though^ 11 wanted 
a lot of doing to— - He dircd ly li would winl all 
In'- money be tore he Lad done wnh this illair of June s 
He ought ncvti to hrve illowed the engagement She 
had mit tins Hounney at llio liouw of Hayiics- Baynes 
and liddeboy, the arcinUet) lit believed that Baynes, 
whom he knew—a bit ot an old woman was the young 
man s unch by maiiiage Altir Inet du d been always 
lunnmg afcei him, an<t when he took a thing into her 
ht ad eh re was no stopping her She was < ontmually 
taking ijp with ‘ larnc duv ks ' o£ one soit ot another. 
Ihi-' ftho\/ had no mon v, bnt she mu'-t needs become 
engi.,id to him—a harum seaium nupiaetiedl chap, who 
woulci get 1 imselt mio no end or ddiiciiliies 

She h id come to linn caic d xy in lici slap dash way 
and told him , and, at if it v\cre an/ e onsolation, she had 
added 

“ He's so spkuJid , he's often lived ou cocoa tor a 
week I " 

" And he wonts you to Ine on cocoa too ? " 

“ Oh no , lu ’s g< uHig into tue* swim now " 

Old Jolyoii Uul tiken Ins ctgai horn undei his white 
moustdchcs. sinned In'- coliee at the edge', and loe^ked 
at ht 1, that ITttk ‘■bp oi a thing who had got such i grip 
ot his heart IJ' knew'' more about “swims” than Lis 
gianddaughie i Bin ohc, ha\itig clasped her hmds on. 
his knees, lubbtd h-'i dim against iiim, makin^"'* a bound 
like a purring cat And, knocking the ask oh his cigwir, 
he had explodecUm nervous despetatioa : 
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‘ ^ \ 

You're all alike: you won't be satis 6 .M till yo^'V 9 
got what you want. Jf you iiuist come to grief, you 
must; I wash iny hands of it." ^ « 

So, he had washed his hands of it, making the con¬ 
dition that they should not marry until Bosinncy had at 
least four hundred a year. 

“ I slian't be able to give you very much," he had 
said, a foiTnnla h) which June was not unaccustomed. 
“ perhaps this Whal’s-his-name will i:)rovide the cocoa/' 
lie had hardly seen anything of her since it began. 
A bad business ! He had no notion of giving her a lot 
of money to enable a fellow he know nothing about to 
live on in idleness, He had seen iliat sort of thing 
before; no good ever canto of it. Worst of all, he had 
no hope of shaking lier resolution ;; she was as obstinate 
as a mule, al^vays had been from a child. He didn^t 
i-ee where it was to taid. They must cut llicir coal: 
according to their cloth He WTmid not give way 
he saw young Bocinney with an incoTiie of his own. 
That June would liavc* troulsle v/ith the feilo’-v was as 
plain as a pikestaff; he had no more idea oi money 
than a cow, As to this rushing down to‘'vValca to visit 
the young man's aunts, he fnliv' expected Uicy were old 
cats] 

And, motionless, old Jolyon stared at the wall; but 
for his open eyes, h<? might have been asleep. , The 
idea of supposing tliat young cub* Soames could give 
him advice I He had a]\vavc been a cub, with his nose 


in the air ' He would be s-.-itixig uj 3 as a maji of property 
next, with a place 3 n the country 1 A man of properly I 
H'mph 1 Like liis father, he w;3,s always nu.sing out 
bargains, a cold-bloodc‘d young beggar ! 

He rose, and. going to the cabinet,^bpgan methodically 
stocking his cigar-case from a buridilii frosji in. They 
were not bad at Uie juice, but you couldn't get a 'good 
cigar nowadays, nofiiing to hold a candle to those old 
Superfinos of Hanson and Bridger's, Thai was a cigar I 

The thought, like some stcftiing perfume, carried him 
back to flioso wonderful nights at -RiUiniond wheif after 
dinner he sat smoking on tlie terrace of the Crown a.nd 
Sceptre with Nicholas Trehry and Iroquair and Jack 
Herring and Anthony Thorn worthy. How good his 
cigans'were then I Poor old Nick I—dead, and Jack 
Herring— 4 ead, and Traqtiair—dead ofdhat wife of his, 
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Thornwortliy-—a^^^ul shaky (no wonder, with liis 
appetite). 

Of Sill the company of those days he liinr.elf alone 
seemed left, except Swithia, of course, and //j’ so out- 
rartcously big there was no doire^ ynylhiug wii'h him. 

Diflicult to bclic'.ve it v-'as so long ago ; he feJt young 
still ! Of all his thoughts, as lie stx)od there counting 
his cigars, tins was the most poignant, the most bitter. 
With his white head and lus lorKiiness ])c had renmiaed 
young and green at heart. And those Sunday after¬ 
noons on liampstcad fleath, when young jolyou avd 
he went ior a slictcli along the Spaniaid's hload lo i'i’gij- 
gate, to Child’s Mhl, and bach oecr ihn I-haiii again to 
dine at Jack Straw’s Castk —liow delicious his eig.us 
were then I And such weather ! Ti,.'‘fe was no weatJier 
lioVvO 

When June was a toddler of hvo, and every othM; 
Sunday he took lier to tivj Zoo, awa^^ from the socimy 
of those two good wonica, hci ntolner aial her grand¬ 
mother, and at- Itie tup oi ibc La.ir (ten ladced his umbrella 
with bd'ns ior lier favourite bears, now sweet his cigars 
were then ! 

Cigars 1 He had not oven succeeded in out-living 
Im-j palate—tiic lainons [>ahiie ihat in the fitiios men 
swore by, and spe-Uvuig of Jnm, s ;dd : “ I'orsyte—tlie 
best pjalate in ivondou 1 ” 'i i c, ’.lalatc that in a sense 
held made his loivuii;;--iiic iorit,ne ot Die celebrated 
tea men, Forsyte and Trchry, tea, like no other 

man’s tea., had a toruauric aonuj, tike charm of a. quite 
singular genuineness. Abcur the iamse of j'oisyie and 
Treilry jii the had dung an air oi ciitcqifisc and 
mystery, of special dealings in special ships, at special 
ports, with sxieciai Qrienfals. 

He had worked at that business 1 Men did work in 


those days I these young pmps iuudiy kno^v Dm meaiung 
of the v'^ord. He had gone into evciy detail, known 
everything that went on, sometimes sat up ah night 
over jt. And, he*had aiivays cliosen his agents Ihmsclf, 
prided himscli on it. His eye for men, lie msed to any, had 
been the secret of his sucocs.s, n.nd tlie exercise of this 
masterful pbwer of selection had beem the only of 
it all that he had iv^aily liJced. Mol a career fot a man of 
his ability. Even now, tvhen Die business had been 
turned into a l-iinited Liability Company, and was 
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declining (he had got out of his shares long ago), he felt 
a sha.rp chagrin in thinking of that time. How much 
better he might have done ! He would have suc^i'.eeded 
splendidly at the Bar I He had even thought of standing 
for Parliament. How often had not Nicholas TrelTry 
said to him : ''You could do anything. Jo, if you weren’t 
so d-damned careful of yourself! ” Dear old Nick! 
Such a good fellow, but a racketty chap ! The notorious 
Treffrjr! He had never taken any care of himself. So he 
was dead. Old Jolyon counted bis cigars with a steady 
hand, and it came into his mind to wonder if perhaps he 
had been too careful of himself. » 

He put the cigar-case in the breast of his coat, 
buttoned it in, and walked up the long flights to his 
bedroom, leaning on one foot and the other, and help¬ 
ing himself by the banister. The house was loo big! 
After June was married, if she ever did marry’’ this follow, 
as he supposed she would, he would let it and go into 
rooms. What was the use of keeping hall a dozen servants 
eating their heads ofl! ? 

The butler came to the ring of his belW-a iai’ge man 
with a beard, a soft tread, and a peculiar capacity for 
silence. Old Jolyon told him to put his dress clothes 
out; he was going to dine at the Club. 

How long had the can'iage been back from taking 
Miss June to the station ? Since tjvo ? Xben 4 et him 
come round at half-past six • 

The Club which old Jolyon entered on the stroke of 
seven was one of those political institutions of tlic upper 
middle class which have seen belter days. In spite of 
being talked about, perhaps in consequence of being 
talked about, it betrayed a disappointing vitality. People 
had grown tired of saying that *the "i-Disunion " was on 
its last legs. Old Jolyon would say it, too, yet disregarded 
the fact m a m&mier truly irritating to well-constituted 
Clubmen. ' 

“ Why do you keep your name on ? ” Swithin often 
asked him with profound vexation, Wljy don’t you 
join the ‘ Polyglot ? ' You can’t get a wine like our 
Heidsieck under twenty shillia' a bottle anywhere in 
London ; and, dropping his voice, ho added*': “ There's 
only five hundred dozen iejt. .L drink it every night of 
my life." 

Ill think of it." old Tolvon wouM answer: but 
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when he did think of it there was always the question 
of hf^y guineas entrance fee, and it would take him 
four or live years to get in. He continued to think 
of it. 

He was too old to be a Liberal, had long ceased to 
believe in the poJitical doctrines of his Club, had even 
been known to allude to them as " wretched stuff," and 
it afforded him pleasure to continue a member in the 
teeth of principles so opposed to liis own. He had 
always had a contempt for the place, having joined it 
many years ago when they refused to have him at the 

Hotch Potchowing to his being "in tradt-.'’ As if 
he were not as good as any of ti^ein ! He naturally 
despised the Club that did take hipi. The members 
were a poor lot, man}' of them in the City—stockbrokers, 
solicitors, a,uclioiiccrs, what not ! Like most men ol 
strong chaincter but not too much originality, old Jolyon 
set small store by the class to which he belonged. Faith¬ 
fully he followed their customs, social and otherwise, 
and scgreil3^ he thonglit them " a common lot." 

Years and philosoT>hy, of which he had his share, 
had dimmed the rccollocTion of his defeat at the " Hotch 
Potch " ; and now ju his thoughts it was enshrined as 
the Quccii of Clubs. He would have been a member 
all these years himself, but, owing to the slipshod way 
his proiioser, fack^^Herring, had gone to work, they haif 
not known what they were doing in keeping him out. 
Why ! tlie^^ had talj:en ins son Jo at once, and he believed 
the boy was still a inemj^er , he had received a letter 
dated from there eighi. years ago. 

He had not been near Ihe " Disunion" for months, 
and the house had undergone the piebald decoration 
which people besfow on old houses and old ‘=hij’)S whew 
anxious to sell them. 

" .Beastly colour, the smoking-r*oom ! " he thought. 
" The dining-room is good." 

Its gloomy?' chocolate, picked out with light green, took 
his •^anc5^ * 

He ordered dinner, and sat dovm in tlio very corner, 
at the very table perhaps (things did not pi ogress much 
at the " DisunioiiV’ a Club of almoi-l l^adical principles) 
at w^hich he and young Jol^mn used to sit tweuiy-five 
years ago, wheji he was taking the latter to Drury Lane,, 
during nis holidays, 
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The boy had loved the theatre, and old Jolyon recalled 
how he used to sit opposite, concealing his excitement 
under a caxefn'i but transparent nonchalance. 

He ordered hiinself, too, tlie very dinner the boy had 
always chosen—soup, whitebait, cutlets, and a tart. Ah ! 
if he were only opposite now 1 

The two had not met for fourteen years. And not 
for the first time during those fourteen years old Jo]\/OU 
wondered whether he had been a little to blame in the 
matter of his son. An unfortunate love-affair with that 
precious fiirl Han§c Tliomworthy (now Danae Pcllew), 
Anthony Tliormvorlhy’s daughter, had thrown him oh 
the rebound into the arms of June’s mciihcr. He ought 
perhaps to have put a spok^ in the wheel of their marriage ; 
they were too young ; but after that (;xi>ericnce of jo’s 
susceptibility he had been only too anxious to see him 
married. And in four yee.rs the crash had come 1 To have 
approved his son's conduct in that crash w’as, of course, 
impossible; reason and training—that combination of 
potent factors which stood for his principles—tojd him 
of tliis impossibility, and his heart cried uUt. The grim 
remorselessness of rhat business had no pity for hearts. 
There was Juno, IJic atom with flaming hair, who had 
climbed all over Inm, tvvined and twisted herself about 
him—about his heart that was made to be the plaything 
and beloved resort of tin3?-, helpless thmgs. ^V^th charac¬ 
teristic insight he saw he mu. i ]>art wdtb one or with the 
other; no naif-measures cookl serve in such a situation. 
In that lay its tragedy. And the tin^^ lielpless thing 
prevailed. He w'ould not i*un wuih the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, and so to his .son he said good-bye. 

That good-bye had lasted until now. 

He had proposed to continue a reduc;cd allowance to 
young Jolyon, but thi.s had been refused, and perhaps 
that refusal had hurt him more than anything, for with 
it had gone the last ouilet of his penned-m affection ; 
and there had come such tangible and solid proof of 
rupture as only a Iransaction in property, a bestowal or 
, refusal of such, could supply. 

, His dinner tasted flat. His pint of chrampagne was 
' dry and bitter stuff, not like the Veuve Clicquots of old 
days. 

V Over his cup of coffee, he bethought * him that he, 
•would go to the opera. ^ In the Times, therefore«r-h€thad 
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a Sisirust of other papers-“he read the anaouacement 
for the evening. It " Indelio/' 

MerdfLilly not one of those iiew-icingied German 
pantomimes by that fellow Wagner. 

l^ntting on bis anchait opera hat, which, vhh its 
biiin hatlened by nse, and huge capacity, looked like 
an orolaLin of greater days and pulling uut an old pair 
of vexy thin lavender kid gloves srneliiog strongly of 
Russia leather, fTom babJtuaJ pr(jx,imjty to the cigar-c.ise 
in the pLx:ket of his oveicoat, he sttjpped into a lian. orrn 
The cab rattled p,aily along the streets, aiid old jot,on 
•i'Os struck by Liieir mi.vonleu. animat'oii. 

Tlie hotels niu.it bt domg a trennciulons businefjFJ," 
iie thoiLght. A fev,' j^ears ago ilnrc Inal Ik'ch noun of 
these big Jiutr-ls, He made a sans1'a'HT.ry rcUecuon on 
Some property he riacl in the ncighboarhood IT ninst 
be going up 111 value by h-ap's and bounds I Wliar vnillic ! 

But Irom that he U-gan iiuiulgljig in one of those 
strange iinporsoual ^pe^'A^(atjolrs, so uncbaracteiTTic of 
a hon-Adc, wbrnain Jay, in jiart, the secret of hi is suprouiacy 
aiiioagsl' theni- Wlial rJoms men were, anil xvliat a lot of 
lliem ! -Viid Vvliat W'jifld become ol iheiu all ? 

He stumbled n-- he got out ot the cab, gave Ihe man 
his exact .Care, w, Iki'd a[i to the rieket olhee to take liis 
stall, and stood bi er'... 'vcilh bis nurse in his hantl—lie 
riiways carried his money in a purse, never having 
approved tliat hal-u 61 carrying it loosely in ihe 


]ineJ:ets, 




nianv young men did nowadays. The 


oJiicird leaned oat, like an old dog from a kennel. 

’* vAdiy,” lie said in a suipiised voicAc it's Mr. jotyon 
Forsyte i So it is I liaven’t seen 3-eii, sar, h>r years. 
Dear me ! Times aren't what they cverc, Why I you 
and yonr Virother,, and •that aticaaoncor—Air Traquair, 
and.Mr. Nn-boias Trcltiy -you usial to have six or seven 
stalls hcio regular every season. And how are ycuf, sir? 
v\A don't get younger ' • 

Tlie colour in old jolyan’s eyc.s deepened; he paid 
his guinea. The,y bail nol f'igolb:u hnn. He marched 
in, to the sounds ol the overture, like an old wax-horse 
to ball le. 

Folding 'ths opera hat, he sat down, drew out Ills 
lavender gloves in the old way, and took up his glasses 
for a long Ieoh lound the iuja.'>e. Dropping them at 
last oa hii fokbd luit* lie fixed bis eycr* cn tlia ctu'itdUn 
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More poij^iantly than ever he felt that it'^sas all over 
and done -wjUi him Wheie were all the womcn^ the 
pretlv Vkomcn. the hou^e used to be so full of ^ '"\\hei© 
was that old feeling in the heart as he waited for one of 
those gicat suigcrs ? Where that sensation of the in- 
toxiration of life and of hi& own powci to enjoy it <dl »’ 
The gn atesl oper.i-goer of his day* Ihete was no 
opera no^^ ’ That fellow Wagner had ruined everything , 
no nidodv left, nor any voires to sing it. All • tlie won¬ 
derful sin j^eis • Gone ' He sat watching the old scenes 
acted, a numb feeling at his heart 

ITom the purl of silver over his ear to the pose of hi-» 
foot m Its elastic sided patent boot, there was nothing 
clumsy or weak about old Jolvon He was as uptight 
—very ncaiJy- as in those old times when he cam( cveiv 
night, his faignl was as gooti almo'^t as good But 
what a feeling of wcaimc'-s tuid disillusion * 

He had been m the habit all hii hft of tnjoymg things, 
cvem impeifcct things—and ihcK. hrid b«^cn many im¬ 
perfect things-—he had enjoyed them all with modeiation, 
so as to keep himsJi young But new he^was deserted 
by his power ol eujo';yment, by Ins philosophy, and lett 
with this dieadful letlmg that it was all done with 
Not even the Piiscmcrs" Choius, noi Florian’s Song, 
had the pow’-er to disjicl the gloom of ins loneliness 

It Jo wcie only with him * The J:)oy mud be forty 
by now He had wasted fo uteen years out of the hie 
of Ins only son And ]o no longci a social pariah 
He was married C)ld Jolyon had he^en unable to le- 
fram from marking Im appicci.ition ol the action by 
enclosing his son a cheque tor /300 The cheejue had 
been lelumed in a letter from the " Hotch Potch/* 
'wCitclied m these words . 

'"My Diarist Fathir, 

'* Your generous gilt was welcome as p sign that you 
might think worse of me I id inn it but should you 
think fit to inve^-t it for the benefit of tl'o little chap (we 
call him Jolly), who beats oui Chiistian and, by courtesy, 
our surname, I shall be very glad 

I hope with all my heart that your health is as good 

a>9 


Your loving son. 






Tite letto was like the boy. He had always been an 
amiable chaj^. Old Jolyon had sent this reply : 


‘'My Dear Jo, 

" The sum {£500) stands in my books for the benefit 
of your boy, under the name of Joiyon I^'orsyte, and 
will bo duly credited witli interest at 5 per cent. I hope 
that you arc goiiifjf well. My health remains good at 
present. 

" With love, I am. 

Your affectionate Father, 

“ Jolyon Forsyte.” 

And every year on the ist of January he had added 
a hundred and ihe intere.st. The sum was mounting 
up—next New Year’s Day it would b» fifteen hundred 
and odd pounds ! And it is diflicult to say how much 
satisfaction ho had got out ot that 3<xarly transaction. 
But the correspondence had ended. 

In spite of his love for his son, in spite of an instinct, 
])artly constitutional, partly tlic re.sult, as in thousands 
of his «lass, of the continual handling and watching of 
affairs, prom*pting him to judge conduct by results 
Tvithcr than by principle*., there was at the bottom of his 
heart a sort of uneasiness. His son ought, under the 
circumstances, to have gone tt) the dogs ; that law was 
laid down in all the novels, seviuons, and plays he had 
ever read, heard, oH witnessed. 

After re(x*i\iug the chctpie back there seemed to him 
to be something wrong somewhere. Why had his son 
not gone to the dogs ? But, then, who could tell ? 

lie had heard, of course—in fact, he had made it his 
business to find out—^that Jo lived in St, John’s Wood, 
that he had a little house in Wistaria Avenue with a 
garden, and took his wife about with him into society 
—a queer sort of society, no doubt—and that they had 
two children—the little chap jthey called Jolly (con¬ 
sidering the circumstances the name .struck him as 
cynical, and old jolyon both feared and disliked cynicism), 
and'cl girl cfalled Holly, born since the marriage. Who 
could tell what his son’s circumstances really w^ere ? 
He had capitalised the income he had inherited from 
his mother’s father and joined Tdoyd’s as an undeiwriier ; 
ho painted pictures, too—water-colours. Old Jolyon 
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kijew thi«5, for he had sl iTeptilumsly buii^'ht them 
time to timt, after i hae to set-* hn son s n mif signed 
at the bottom of a i ‘ it ion of the ii^ cx Jhames 
m a dealer s vnnclow 11 ipougn* them Ind andid noc 
hang them beceiu'-e o\ * he si •* in . ho kept th m locked 
up m a draw-'i 

In the great opera hou'-c a +ornble yearning esne on 
him to see lus ^on Ih \ n^jibei d llu days when he 
had b cn wont to slide U n» in i bro^^n hob md smt, to 
and fro nndor the ai h < f hi-, h x, , Ihe times when nc 
ran be ^d the boj-S ponv b i^hii p aim to Tide, the 
da^?' he lir&t too' lum to chool h h jd b-^i n a loving, 
lovable bUle chipt \f '‘i he \ i ^ In ) ton he hart 
acquired p rliin a ) it’c tcx> nmcli of that dcbirable 
maaiKt which old jot^i knew si on y lo ])C obi iried 
at such pbet 1 '’r ^ e i * j I Mil ‘ bad alwa^ > 
been coni| mon d Usvi^ ^ roupiin'*ti i\\xi abo* 
Cajnbii('’<o—a h i oU p( r' q> ni to tic ad 
vautigcs he hire uen old |ai onS feeling toxv rd 
our p ibhc :,cl ( is < j i ‘"v a ilus n< ht vsav red, ind hu 
retained ton i i b li ' mcc ti < iiraioii rnd mis¬ 
trust towards sybl a 11 is u it ic Oic Inghc'-t in 
the land, ot win h In h ‘ mnis >l h (i piiviltgcd to 

partake v x^ < b'^d i ^ anu kit or ns 

good as U fl nun, t no h 1 i e ^ n t i nlurc tu ore u i 
^on apim Gin ti> ol ^ b jo i to iu', family, hi-» 
pnncipbs, hi <li s, oU J IjOj jivd nia i>es on the 

linger A pcc h u i Wj. ^ Led pour Ihm^ I And Ihi 

hiorian a ] ''ii O si tr 1 

It was 0(1 ^ /*»■''' G pi '’srd nowad its! 

In the croveud i c t I I up a cib under 

the very nr sc t ii i hk ii yonn^ir ginllcjn'in, 

who had aht a uu 1 iL 1 j b ai> osn Uis toute 
lay throngn 1 di t PI, md i 1L<- cor ir, msb id cjf going 
through the ore i i iriv, tii ‘ ( ibman Lariud «o drive 
up Si JamesG irecl (yid Jolyon put hi^ hand thronth 
the Iran (ho cimli nor bccu being taken out oi lus way) 
in turning, however, 1/e found himsc’f oppu-.i1e the 
" Hotoh and the yearmng Ih II 1 ul b< i n <• victly 

with hn 1 tne whole ev^'ening prev nlcd. fic (alkd lo the 
driver to stop If e w ould go m nnri a -.k if Jr» still belcmged 
there. 

He went in. 'ihe li dl ^ookrd c\acUy as it did when 
he used lo dme there with ]aok Heinng, and tlicy liad 
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fli© cook in London ; he lookt'd lonncl with 
iii? sbn vvd, -^tia ,ii 1 ^>'^UKe ll a hid cau^'ed hiin all'hi^ 
lii( to bo boLt< r sc. v'c.d hl i k i 
** jWti, Jolyon Foisyk* -tij 1 i tu inn r h r# 

” \eb* sir HI the Club iiuu s.u WiidC odme r ” 

Old }oly m lAa^ i ikt 11 «ib t k 
Hij lather/* ui ua 

And liaMiig spukeiif uo took his sUn i, back to the 
nr plcice. 

\ouig Job On Oil tte pone ot it wm j tb< Cl ib, 
i id i>ut Oil } at ji d lit! cuot o io:>snig tne 
Ui‘l as tie poit t t ^ HI ijtr \ H to hiiutr voung 

vvj^h iiaiT L s, t tid i 

<* util l , Udh \ i *> » lO ' 
d c I ltd]^ V t ^ 1 1 \ cLiii ’ 

ttitinlo cdbi h \ toa n dia 


M ^ o tt *.T inio 1 t s 


a r inntfct ic »b< f t 
t uj t ) 1 imiibUrhe 
1 ii i j ji Ur jt^ 

li tb IVOlid 
H se i hapdb 


ih u \v I 


! I t 

JtJl i * 


voice, the 


^ndcr f^love 


\Nh tu III a wora 
L lur s lid 

Fovv irc )ou [ u boy ? 

11 c -^oji c n Wilt > 

“ I {'' a a c von ’''dr 
Oj I Julyot " 1 n d ir or” n lU thin ! 

* If )ou c«; goi 1,., Illy wd>, h i. can ^x\%, you 

a )iu " 

And as Ihoti'^b in the b nul tit’ eiirh other houie 
owj-y iij id ihcv v c i Ol id c i do ihi tab. 

lo oid Jci)oi f ti. 1 a i t L stii. 1 ll grovm. 
*'M(re of a mri aiu t Uic v ; *oiinncnt. Over 
■the naiaral aniibli\ of thu bon s ii c bfi,i come a 
lather sairloiuo in t k, as lliongh !if' I d found m the 
nHuin^binces of ms ule tlu' n *■ i\ tot aimour. Ike 
fcciLuroh Wire c^rtaiiiy il< e of a io^favtc, but the ex- 
lie^iioii was moti tl o rfiiliospcctiN/f"- look oi a, btudent 
01 jtjulooophci. lie 1 i’ u( diunt btcii o' lueJ to look 
inU) hinisek a good utai m ike ojurse ox t)jcse hfceeii 

3i ub 


lo yon e Lu >« ni i sol hts {tlhcr was 
midoublcui) I MIC V ue 'oil o worn aid ohi But 
u\ Ui L b ‘ * cciiu h I'.l’y U) h \ociuiifi 1» still hiving 
di call i look oO V 111 rt^uu uiIuai d, *■ dl bouig upu^h and 
Ltk n (31 d , 

‘ ^ ou Ji ok well r ad * 

“ li-Jiddiu-g^ ' oiu jol^oii at jv\(.icd. 



He was the prev 6f an anxiety that he tonnd 
put into words. Having got his son baclf like this/he 
relt he must know what was his hiiancial position, 

“ Jo/* ho said, 1 should like to hear what i^oit of 
water you're in. I sux^posc you're in debt ? " 

He put it this way that his son might find it easier to 
confess. 

Young Jolyon answered in his ironical voice : 

** No ! I'm not in debt I " 

Old Jolyon saw that he was angry, and touched his 
hand. He had nm a risk. It was worth it, however, 
and Jo had never been sulky with him. They drove 
on, without speaking again, to Stanhope Gate. Old 
Jolyon invited Inm in, but young Jolyon shook his head. 

‘‘June's not here," said his father hastily; "went 
oft' to-day on a visit. 1 sufipose you know that she’s 
engaged to be maixied ? " » 

" Already ? " murmured young jolyon. 

Old Jolyon stepped out. and, in paying the cab fare, 
for the first time in his life gave tlic driver a sovereign 
in mistake for a sliillmg. 

Placing the coin in his mouth, the cabman whipiicd 
his horse secretly on the underneath and hfirried away. 

Old Jolyon turned the key .softly in the lock, pushed 
open the door, and beckoned. His sou saw him gravely 
hanging up his coat, with an expression on his face like 
that of a boy who intends to steal ciienies. 

The door of the dining-room was 6 pcn, the gas tunied 
low ; a s] 3 irit-urn hissed on a tea-tray, and close to it a 
cynical looking cat had fallen asleep on the dining-table. 
Old Jolyon " shoo'd " her off at once. The incident was 
a relief to his feelings; he rattled his oi)eia hat behind 
the animal. 

" She’s got fteas/* he said, following her out of the 
room. Through the door in the hall leading to, the 
basement he called " Hssst 1 " several times, as though 
assisting the cat’s departure, till by some strange coin¬ 
cidence the butler appeared below. 

"You can go to bed, Parfitt," said 0I4 Jolyon. " I will 
lock up and put out.” 

V/hon he again entered the dining-room the cat un¬ 
fortunately preceded him, with her tail in the air, pro¬ 
claiming that she had seen through this manoeuvre for 
suppressing the butler from the first. 



had dogged old Jolyon’s domestic stratagem^ ’ 

. • 

Young Jolyon couM not help smiling He was very 
well versed in irony, and everything that evening seemed 
to him ironicah The episode of the cat: the announce¬ 
ment of ihs own daughter's engagement„ So he had 
no more pari or parcel in her than he had in the Pnss I 
And the poetical justice of tills appealed to him. 

“ Whnt is June like now f " he asked. 

*'Siu/b a litUe thing/* ietuined old Jolyon; "they 
say she's like me, but that’s then toliy. She’s more like 
your mother—the same eyes and hinj/' 

^ “ Ah 1 and slie is pietty ? 

Old Jolyon was tou ffjuf Vi ul u Forsyte to praise any¬ 
thing ficety ; esjicejally anything for winch he had a 
genuine admiration 

• *' Not bad loukmg—a Uigulai Fui'syte chin. It'll be 
lonely here when she’s goru*, Jo ” 

'riu' look on ins fact? agaiti gave yon»ig jolyon the 
shock he had felt on tixst seeing his iatlier. 

" What will you do with your&ell. Dad ? I suppose 
she’s wicxpped up in him ? ” 

“ Dtt with* myself ? ” rept;ated old Jolyon wdth an 
angry break in his voice. it'll be irascrabJe work living 
hcie aloiu'. i diuj’t know how it's to end 1 wish to good¬ 
ness-'■ He checked UiiTiself. and added ^ 

“ The question is, what iiad 1 better do with this 
house ? " ^ 

Young Jolyon lookeil round the room. It was peculiarly 
vast and dieaiy, decoraiod with the tinormous pictures 
of still life that he remembered as a boy—sleeping dogs 
with their noses Testing on bunches oi carrots, together 
with onions and grapes lying side by side in mild surprise. 
The house was a wljic<> elei»hant, tut he could not con¬ 
ceive of his fathc* living in a smaller place; and all the 
more did it all seem ironical. 

In his great chair with the Jjook-rest sat old Jolyon, 
the figurehead of his family and class and creed, with 
his wiiite headland dome-like forehead, the representa¬ 
tive of motieraiion, and order, and love of property. 
As lonely an old man as there was in London. 

There he sat in the gloomy comfort of the room, a 
>uppct in the power of great forces that cared nothing 
or family or class or creed, but moved, machine-like, 
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•with dread processes to anscnitable ejids, lliis fcpw 
it struck young Jolyon, who li<id the impor^nal eye. 

The poor old Da’d I So this was the end, the purpose 
to which he had lived with such magiidicent nioderatiun t 
lo be lonely, and grow older and o^der, yearning tor a 
boul to speak to * 

In hib turn old Jolyon looked back at lu^ son. He 
wanted to talk about many tlungb that he had been 
unable to talk about all these years. It h'jd been im¬ 
possible to seriously confide in June liis Lonvi’'liun that 
property in the Soho quartei would go up iii value; 
lub uneasmesb about that ticmentloub silent o oi Pqipiii, 
the supeuntendtui oi the New Colheiy Coupauy, of 
which he had so long beta chairmaii; his dj gust 
the stfady fall in Ameiican Golgothas, or Ovcn to dis¬ 
cuss how, by some sort ol settlement, he could bt-jl avoid 
the payment of those death dutie-* which would follow 
his decease. Under the influence, liowcstr, of a cup of 
tea, which he seemed to stir mdci niteiy, he began to 
speak at last. A new vista of life wus thus opened up, a 
promised land of talk, where he could find a hwbom 
agamst the waves ol anticipation and rc^'^iet, wfitie lie 
could soothe his soul with the opium of ih’* i mg how to 
round off his property and make cierndi ihe only part 
of him that was to rcinam alive. 

Young Jolyon was a good listener; i1 was lus cotat 
quality. He kept his eyes fixed on his iathei s late, 
puttmg a quf st^on now and then, * * 

The clock struck one before old Jolyon had finished, 
and at the sound of its striking his pinv iples came back 
He took out bis ivatch w^th a look ol suipuse: 

I must go to bed, jo/' he sauL 
Young Jolyon lo^c ancl laid out his hand to help his 
father up. Uhe old face looked worn and hollow aga,in, 
the ^cs were setaddy averted. " 

" Good-bye, my boy ; iak^ care of yourself.*" 

A momeut p<?:.xd, and young Jolyoo, turning on his 
heel, inarched out at tlie d(>or. He <ouki haidiy see, 
his smile cjiiavcied. Never m all the filLvn yCais unto 
he had fir>t found out that life wms no ^implc Luuiic.^>j 
had he foaud i! ^xiigulcvil^ complicaitd. 






CHAPTER III 

DINNER AT SWITfllN'S 

In SwUhni*s orange and light«blue dining-room, facing 
the Park, the round table was laid for twelve, 

A cnt-glass chandoliei filled with lighted candles hung 
like a giant stalactite above its ccnlre, radiating over 
large gilt-framed mirrors, slabs of ma,rblc on the topa 
of side-tables, and heavy gold chairs v^dtli crewel uurlccd 
seats, Everything betokened that love of beauty so 
deeply implanted in each family wdiich lias had its ow*n 
way to make mto Society, out of the*niore vulgar heart 
bf Nature. Swilhin had indeed an impatience of sim¬ 
plicity, a love of ormolu, v/hich had always stamped 
him amongst his associates as a man of great, if somewhat 
hixurjons taste i and out of the knowledge that no one 
could possibly enter his rooms wnliout perceiving liim 
to be h map/of wealth, he had derived a solid and pro¬ 
longed happiness such as perhaps no other circumstance 
m life br<cl atfotded him. 

Since his retirement from land agency, a profession 
deplorable in his estimation, especially as to its auction¬ 
eering department,Jie had abandoned himself to naturally 
aristocratic tastes. 

The perfect Inxuiy of his latter days had embedded 
him like a fly iii sugar; and his mind, where very little 
took place from morning till night, was the junction 
of two curiously opposite emotions, a lingering and 
sturdy satisfaction that he had made his own way and 
his ov/n fortune, and a Sense tiiat a man of his distinction 
should never have been allo'ived to soil his mind with 
work. 

He stood at the sideboard in a white waistcoat with 
large gold and onyx button.'^:, watching bis valet screw 
the, necks tluree champagne bottles deeper into ice- 
pails. Pietween the points of his stand-up collar, %vhich 
—though it hurt him to move—he would on no account 
have had' altered, the pale flesh of his iinder chin re-r 
mained immovable. Piis eyes roved from bottle to 
bottle. Pie was debating, and he argued like this : JolyOU; 




drinks a glass, perhaps two, he*s so careful of him^lf. 
Jafnes, he can’t take Lis nowaday^. Nicholas— 

Fanny and he would swill water, he shouldn't wonder! 
Soames didn’t count; these young nephews—Soames 
was thirty-one—couldn’t drink ! But Bosinney ? En¬ 
countering in the name of this stranger something outside 
the range of his philosoiihy, S%vithin paused, A misgiving 
arose within him ! It was impossible to tell 1 June w^as 
only a girl, in love too ! Emily (Mrs. James) liked a good 
glass of champagne. It was too dry for Juley, poor old 
soul, vshe had no palate As to Hatty Chessman 1 The 
thought of this old friend caused a cloud of thought to 
obscure the perfect glassiness of his eyes: He shouldnjt 
wonder if sh^ drank lialf a bottle ! 

But in thinking i.>£ his remaining guest, an expression 
like that of a cat wliu is just going to purr ^tole over his 
old face : Mrs, Soames ! She mightnT takf) much, but 
she would appreciate what she drank ; it was a pleasure 
to give her good wine ! A pretty woman- -and sympathetic 
to him ! 

The thought of her was like champagne itself ! A 
pleasure to give a good wine to a voung woimiu who 
looked so well, wdio knew how to dies->, with charming 
manners, quite distinguished—a pleasure to entertain 
her. Between the points of his collar he gave his head 
the first small, painful oscillation the cv<'ning. 

'* Adolf ! ” he said. “ Put in anotlier bottle.” 

He himself miglit drink a good Oc‘al, for, thanks to 
that p—^prescription of Blight’s, he found Inmself ex¬ 
tremely well, and he had been careful to take no lunch. 
He had cot felt so woU for weeks. Pufiiiig out his iow^cr 
lips, he gave his last instruction ; 

” Adolf, the lea&t touch of the West India when you 
came to the ham.” 

Passing into the anteroom, he sat down on the edge 
of a chair, with his knees apart; and his tall, bullfy form 
was wrapped at once in^an expectant, strange, piimeval 
immobility. He was ready to lise at a moment's notice. 
He had not given a fimner-party for months. This 
dinner in honour of June's oiigageiTtent lidd seemed a 
bore at first (among Forsytes the custom of solemnising 
engagements by feasts w^as religiously observed), but the 
labours of fvsnding invitations and ordering the repast over, 
he felt pleasantly stimulated. 
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And thus sftting, a watch in his hand, fat, and smooth, 
and golden, like a flattened globe of butter, he thought 
of nothing. 

A long man, with side whiskers, who had once been 
in Swithin’s service, but was now a greengrocer, entered 
and proclaimed : 

“ Mrs. Chessman, Mrs. Seyitimus Small 1 " 

Two ladies advanced. The one in front, habited 
entirely in red, had large, settled patches of the same 
colour in her cheeks, and a hard, dashing eye. She walked 
at Swithin, holding out a hand cased in a long, primrose- 
coloured glove : 

“ Well, Swithin,” she said, ” 1 haven’t seen you for 
ages. How are you ? Wdiy, my dear boy, how stout 
)'Ou’re getting! ” 

^The fixity of Swithin’s eye alone betrayed emotion. 
A dumb and grumbling anger swelled his bosom, ft 
was vulgar to be stout, to talk of being stout; he had a 
chest, nothing more. Turning to his sister, lie grasped 
her hand, and said in a tone of cammand ; 

” Wen, Juicy,” 

Mrs. Septimus Small w^as the tallest of the four sisters ; 
her good, round old face had gone a little sour ; an 
innumerable pout clung all over it, as if it had been 
encased in an iron wire mask up to that evening, which 
being suddenly rei:giovcd, left little rolls of mutinous 
llc&h all over her countenance. Even her eyes were 
pouting. It was thus that she recorded her permanent 
lesentment at the loss of Septimus Small. 

She had quite a reputation for saying the wrong thing, 
and, tenacious like all her breed, she would hold to it 
when she had said it, and add to it another wTong thing 
and so on. With the detcasc of her husband the family 
tenacity, the family matter-of-factness, had gone sterile 
within her. A great talker, when allowed, she would 
converse without the faintest* animation for hours 
together, relating, with epic monotony, the innumerable 
occasions on, which Fortune had misused her; nor did 
she ever perceive that her hearers sympathised wdth 
Fortune, for her heart was kind. 

Having Sat, poor soul, long by the bedside of Small 
(a man of poor constitution), she had acquired the habit, 
and there were countless subsequent occasions when she 
had sat immense periods of tini^ to amuse sick pe^jple. 
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^ihiidren, and other helpless persons, and she could never 
(hvest heibcll of the feehng that the world was the 
most ungiaielul plaice anybody could live in Sunday 
after Sunday she sat at the feet of that c\.tr«mely witty 
preaclier the Rev Ihomas Scoles, who e>*ercised a 
gieat infmenco over her , but she biicce^^ed m convincing 
everybody that even this was a misfortune She had 
passed into a pro\ crb an the family, and when anybody 
was observed to be pciuhaily distressing, he was knowm 
as "a icgular Julev 'ihc habit of her nund would 
have killed anybody but a Foiayte at forty , but she 
was sevxnty-two, and had never looked better, Ar I 
one felt that there wcit capatints for enjoyment about 
her wdmh might yet come out She owned iliree can.uies, 
the cat lommy, and halt a parrot —m common wntli lici 
sislfr Hester , and thesc^ pocr cicatuiCo (kept caiefulTy 
out of Timothy’s way—he was nervous about animals) 
unlike human beings, recognising that she could not help 
bf n < blighted, attached tlu msclve:> to her pa^s oiiatcly 

Shu vvaS sombrely magniriccnt tins evening m bku k 
bombd/mc, witn a mame lioiit cut in a shy fnaiigU 
and cicwncd with a black velvet ribbon ic/Uiid the baou 
of her thm thiodt; bWk and mauve far ev« umg wear 
\/ds estrem'^d vri'^ cha ic ];v nt iriy wry tor-.vie 

Pouting at SwAiim, sh'' ul 

'Ann. l\ s bccii ^hmg lor vou. You haven’t been 
near us for an age 1 " 

Swithm put his rhumbs vnthin the aimholcs oi lu-> 
wa.stc o d, and re plied 

‘ jS gittmg veiy shaky, sue ought to have a 
doctoi ^ '* 

“ Mr and Mrs. Nuhokts Forsyte ' 

Kicholas roisvte, cocking iiiS, leciiufaiHr c»>fblows, 
wore a snuk He had succeeded during the cid> m 
bringing to fiuition a sciicmc foi the euip'oyinent of 
a tnbf from I pper fncha m the gold mines leylon 
A pet plan, earned al Ust m the tec th ffi« it dilhcultics 
--hr was justly piedocd. It would dc ib f the outxmi 
*ji his mine^, and, a, ho had often foi< ibiy argnaci, all 
expenenee tended to -.how that a man must an , and 
whetuei lie died of a miserable old age m Ins own < ountry, 
Cl prematurely of damp m the bottom of a foreign mme, 
w>-y surdy ct lit k <Cm iqucu « otovh' d tl <it by a 
ichang@ m hu» mode of hie ho bcn&htcd the Empire. 
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Hi«J ability was undoubted. Raising lus bioken nose 
towards his listener, he would add ■ 

" For want ol a few JiundT'ed of these fellows we 
haven't pdid a dividend for years, and look at the price 
-^1 the shires I can’t get ten shillings for them " 

He had bren at Yarmouth too and had come hark 
fetling that he hid added at least ten gear's to his m\a 
life He gra ped bvvitlun s hand, exclaiming m a }oc liar 
voice * 

Well, so here w^e are igain • ' 

Mrs Nicholas, an etktc woinn, '^miled a SjOilf of 
frrghtc.ncd 1 jdily bfli id las hxi 'c 

Mr and ivlrs James 1 oi''^ l Mr auJ Mis Soanu'' 
^ oisyt'^ • ” 

iv it lull drew his liccK togithei, hjs depoitmcnt cvcr 
1 ]ni 3 iblc 

' Well, J” ac , well Fmilv’ lloiv ere yon SoiUiCS ^ 
Ho’'v d > you do ^ ' 

His hipcl entio [ici c’s, and hi*^ eves j She 

was a psett) woman-little loo p ilf, bat hv.i fi^un, 
litr eyes, tdeth 1 loo good hir that cliap S ja iir ' 
ihe gods h'^d gi\cn Tr ^ j ik biowii eves ind goWn 
h nr tint ‘Strange rumbmation, provocativ of pen’s 
gi met s, whu h IS lid to 1 )»_ th» rn u} of a weak di a tci 
Vnd tht full ‘'Ofi ptlloi of hfi n< civ and diouldci'., ibove 
a gold ‘ oloLircd inxk* g-'st 10 k 1 pti'^onality an allumig 

dl t 3g( 

Solmc^ to«xi lx hind m 03 c:? fadened on hi-, wife’s 
nctk Ihe Ixind tt ‘ a i 1 m s wntoh, which he stil^ 
1 C id open in 1 is bnd txd left eight behind it was 
half an houi bcyonct his diiim 1 time - he had had no 
lunch—and a strange pinnievil impatience aiugc^d up 
wHlanlum ^ 

ItS iic'vt like Jol^oi to be litc ' " he said to Irene, 
with uncoiilrolHbk vcvaion ‘ \ suppobc it’ll be June 
keeping him • ’ 

i’tople in lose are alwa 3 :^s lito,” she an wo>cd 
Swifhin stafted* at her, a dudey orange 03 cd hii 
thetki They've no business to be Some la'liicnabie 
nonsense l" , 

And behind this oiitbuisl the inarticulate violence of 
pxurutive genciations seemed to mutter and giumWe 
“ Tell me whit you think ot my new star. Unde 
Swithnj/’ said Irene softly. 
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Among the late m the bo‘;om of her clres*^ was shining 
a five pointed stai, made oi thvtn diamonds 

Swithin looked at the stc\r He had a pietty taste 
in stonc-s no question rould have been more sympath6ti- 
Ccilly devised to distiact his attention 

‘ Who gi\e you that ’ ” he asked, 
bonnes " 

Ihcrc was no change in her fare, but Switlnn's pale 
e^es bulged as though he might suddenly have been 
afflicted with insight 

"I due say j-ou re dull at home/' he said “Any 
day ^ou like to come and dmc with me, 111 gi\c you*as 
good a 1 vjtlh of wiiic as 3 ou 11 get m London ' 

Miss June I 01 yte -Mi job on 1 01 5^ tel Mi 
Bosw iiin ) • • 

Swithiii movi.d his aimi, and si d m i luinbhng 
vou e 

‘ Linner now—dninei 1 *’ 

Ht took m Iieiie on the gioiind that he had not 
enteitamed hci oince she was a bride June, v is the 
poi tion of Bosinniy who was placed bett^'ef n lie le rnrl 
his fianeic On the other siiic ol Jurn was James with 
Mrs iNieholas, then oM Jol^-on with Mrs T imes biM ol is 
with flatty Cb( ( m m, Soaines wifhMis Small, ccjinplcting 
the cirek to S^vithm ag iin 

Family dinneii of tin 1 oroytes observe c et tain tridi- 
tions iheie aif tor instance no noib dcbiiirfs Ihe 
reason for this is unknown iheiry among tlic youngei 
member^ traces d to thf di gra<"'fui pi ice of oysters, 
it IS more piobabiy due +0 a dibu<f to come to the pomt, 
to a more ptaitical ^eust deciding at once that hor^ 
d'cBtivrei, arp but pool things J.he Jameses alone, unable 
to withstand a castom almost uiue^isal m Paxk Lane, 
are now and tin ri unfaithful 

A silent, almost morose, inattention to each other 
succeed-) to the subside nc c into their seats, lasting tiU 
well into the first entiec, but interspersed with remarks 
such as, “ Tom s bad again , I can*t tell what's the 
mattei with him l ”—“ I suppose Ann doesn’t com© 
down m the mornings ? ’’—‘ What's the n^ime of your 
doctor, Fanny ’ btublis ^ He’s a quack I “—“ Winifred ^ 
She s got too many childicn I our, isn't it ? She’s as 
thin as a lath 1 —“ What d'you give for tins sheixy, 
? loo diy for me 1 
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WitJa tbe second glass of champagne* a kind of hum 
makes itself heard* which, when divested of casual 
, accessories and resolved into its primal element, is found 
to be James telling a story, and this goes on for a long 
time, encroaching sometimes even upon what must 
universally be recognised as the crowning point of a 
Forsyte feast —" the saddle of mutton/' 

No i'orsyte had given a dinner udthout providing a 
saddle of mntloTi. There is something in its succulent 
solidity which makes it suitable to fieople " of a certain 
position/' It is nourishing amd—tasty ; the sort of 
tiling a man remembers eating Tt has a past and a 
future, like a deposit paid into a bank , and it is some¬ 
thing that can be argued about. 

Each branch oi the family tenaciously "held to a par- 
ti(fular locality—c!d Jolyon swenring by Dartmoor, James 
by Welsh, Swithin by Southdown, Nicholas maintaining 
that people might sneer, but there was nothing like 
New Zealand. As for Rogei, tlic " original " of the 
brothers, he had been obliged to invent a locality of bis 
own, and witl\ an ingenuity worthy of a man who had 
devised a new profession ior his sons, he had discovered 
a shox) ‘wbere they sold German ; on being remonstrated 
with, he had proved his point by producing a, butcher’s 
bill, which showed that he paid more than any of the, 
others. It was on this occasion that old Jolyon, turning 
to June, had said in one of his bursts of philosophy : 

" You may depend upon it, tlieyhe a cranky lot. the 
Forsytes—and you'U find it out, as you grow older ! ” 
Timothy alone held apart, for though he ate saddle 
of mutton heartily, he was, he said, ah aid of it. 

To any one interested psychologically in Forsytes, this 
great saddle-of-mutfon trhit is of prime imjjortance ; not 
only.does it illustrate their tenacity, both collectively 
and as individuals, but it marks them as belonging in 
fibre and instincts to that great <class which believes in 
nourishment and flav'our, and yields to no sentimental 
cravii^g for beauty. 

Younger nrembers of the family indeed would have 
done without a joint altogether, prefoning guinea-fowl, 
or lobster salad—something which appealed to the im¬ 
agination, and had less nourishment—-but these were 
females ; or, if not, had been corrupted by their wives, 
or by mothers, who having been forced to'«at saddle of 






miitton throughout their married lives, had passed a 
secret hostility towards it into the libre of their sons. 

The great saddle-of-miitton controversy at an end, 
a Tewkesbury ham commenced, together with the least 
touch of West India—Swithiii was so long over this 
course that lie caused a block in the progress of the 
dinner. To devote himself to it mth better heart, he 
paused in his conversation. 

ln*om his seat by Mrs. Septimus Small, Soames was 
watching. He had a reason of his own connected with 
a pet building scheme, for observing Bosinney, The 
architect might do for his purpose; he looked clover, 
as he sat leaning back in his chair, moodily making 
little ramparts with bread-crumbs. Soames noted hivS 
dress clothes to be well cut, but too small, as though 
made many years ago. 

He saw liim turn to Irene and say something, and her 
face sparkle as he often saw it sparkle at other people— 
never nt iiimself. Ho tried to catch what they were 
saying, but Aunt Juley was speaking. 

Hadn’t that always seemed very exljraordhiary to 
Soames ? Only last Sunday dear Ikir. Scoles had been 
so witty in Iris sermon, so sarcastic : " ‘ For what,* he 
had said, ‘ shall it profit a man if he gain his own soul, 
but lose all his property ? * *’ lhat, lie had said, was 
the motto of the middle-class ; nov\ what had ho meant 
by that ? Of course, it might be wha* middle-class people 
believed-—she didn't know ; what did Soaracs tliink ? 

He answered abstractedly : ‘ * How should I know ? 
Scoles is a humbug, though, isn't be ? " For Bosinney 
was looking round the bable, as if pointing out the 
peculiarities of the guests, and Soames wondered what 
he. was saying. By her smile Irene wa^ evidently agreeing 
with his remarks. She seemed always to agree with other 
people. 

Her eyes were turnedion himself ; Soames dropped his 
glance at once. The smile had died ofi her lips. 

A humbug ? But what did Soames, mean ? If Mr. 
Scoles was a humbug, a clergyman—^then anybody might 
l>e—it was frightful I 

" Well, and so they are 1 *’ said Soames. 

During Aunt Juley"s momentary and horrified silence 
he caught some words of Trene^s that sounded like: 
“ Abandbn hope, aU ye who enter hero I 
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$ut Swithin had finished his ham. 

Where do you go for your mushrooms ? ” he was 
saying to Irene in a voice like a courtier's ; ** you ought 
to go to Snileybob's—he'il give 'em you fresh. These 
littk men, they won’t take the 1:rouble 1 '* 

Irene tiimed to answer him, and Soames saw Bosinney 
M^atching her and smiling to hiinseii. A curious smile 
the fellow had* A half-simple arrangement, like a ciiihl 
who smiles when he is pleased. .As ,r<jr George's nickname 
—** The Buccar.eer he did not think much of that. 
And, seeing Bosinney tuni to June, Soames smiled loo, 
but sardonically—he did not like June, who was not 
looking too pleased. 

This was not surprising, for she liad just held the 
followng conversation witfi James : 

•“ I stayed on the river on my way home, Uncle James, 
and saw a beautiful site for a house.” 

James, a slow and thorough cater, stopped the process 
of mastication, 

** Eh ? ” he said, Now, where w'as that ? ” 

Cios^i: to Faiigbourn/' 

James plac<^ci a. piece of ham in his mouth, and June 
waited. 

“ 1 suppose you wouldn't know whether the land 
about there was IxTuhoid he a'^ked at last. ” You 
wouldn't know anything a.bout the price of land about 
there ? ” 

” Yes,” said June ; *' 1 made inquiries.” Her little 
resolute face under its copper crown was suspiciously 
eager and aglow. 

James rcgai'ded her with the air of an in(|uisitor. 

” What ? You’re not thinking of buying land 1 ” he 
ejaculated, dropping his* fork. 

June was greatly encouraged by his interest. It had 
long’been her pet plan that her uncles should benefit 
themselves and Bosinney by building country-houses. 

“Of course not,” she said, ‘'"I thought it would be 
such a splendid place for—you or—soine one to build 
a coimtry-hoase ! ” 

James looked at her sideways, and placed a second 
piece of haixi in lus mouth. 

“ Land ought to be very dear about there,” he said. 

What June had taken for personal interest was only 
the impersonal ^excitement of every Forsyte wdio hcam, 
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of- something eligible in clanger of passing into other 
hands. But she refused to see the disappearance of her 
chance, and continued to press her point. 

“You ought to go into the country. Uncle James. 
I wish I had a lot of money, I wouldn’t live another day 
in London.” 

James was stirred to the depths of his long thin figure ; 
he had no idea his niece held such dowmight views. 

“ Why don’t you go into the country ? ” repeated 
June ; “it would do you a lot of good.” 

“ Wh^*” ? ” began James in a fluster. “ Buying land 
—what good d’you suppose 1 can do buying land, building 
houses ?—I couldn’t get four per cent, for my money t ” 
“ What does that matter ? You’d get fresh air.” 

“ Fresh air ! ” exclaimed James ; “ what should I do 

with fresh air-” • 

“ I should have thought anybody liked to have fresh 
air.” said June scornfuli^?-. 

James wiped his napkin all over his mouth. 

“ You don’t know the value of money,” he said, 
avoiding her eye. » 

“ No ! and 1 hope I never shall ! ” andt biting her lip 
with inexpressible mortification, poor June was silent. 
Why were her own relations so rich, and Phil never 
knew where the money was coming from lor to-morrow's 
tobacco ? Why couldn’t they do something for him ? 
But they were so selflsh. Why wouldn’t they build 
country-houses ? She had all that naive dogmatism 
which is so pathetic, and sometimes achieves such great 
results. Bosinney, to whom site turned in her discomfiture, 
was talking to Irene, and a chill fell on June’s spirit. 
Her eyes grew steady with anger, like old Jolyon’s when 
his will was crossed. « 

James, too, was much disturbed, 'He felt as though 
some one bad threatened his right to invest his money 
at five per cent. Jolyi^n had spoiled her. None of hts 
girls would have said such a thing. James had always 
been exceedingly liberal to his children, and the con¬ 
sciousness of this made him feel it all 'the‘more dfeeply. 
He trifled moodily with his strawberries, then, deluging 
them with cream, he ate them quickly ; they, at all 
events, should not escape him. 

No wonder he was upset. Engaged for fifty-four 
years (he had been admitted a solicitoi; on the earliest 






sanctiond'd by the law) in ananging mortgages, 
preserving investments at a dead levc;l of high and safe 
interest, conductmg negotiations on the principle of 
securing the utmost possible out of other people com¬ 
patible with safety to his clients and himself, in calculations 
iis to the exact pecuniary possibilities of all the relations 
of life, he had come at last to think purely in terms of 
money, Money was now his light, his medium, that with¬ 
out which lie was really unable to see, really not cognisant 
of phenomena; and to have this thing, “ 1 hope I shall 
never know the value of money ! " said to bis face, 
saddened and exasperated liim. He knew it to be nonsense, 
or it would have frighteiiefl him. What was the world 
coming to ! Suddenly recollecting the story of young 
Jolyon, however, he left a little comforted, for what 
ccAUld you expect with a father like that! This turned 
his thoughts into a channel still loss pleasant. Wliat was 
all this talk aboiit Soames and Irene ? 

As in all self-respecting himilies, an emporium had been 
established where family secrets were bartered, and 
family stock priced. It was known on Forsyte 'Change 
that Irene regretted her marriage. Her regret was dis¬ 
approved of. She ought to have known her own mind ; 
no dependable woman made these mistakes. 

James rejected sourly that they had a nice house 
(rather small) in an excellent position, no children, and 
no money troubles. ‘ Soanjes was reserved about his 
allairs, but he must be getting a very warm man. He had 
a capital income from the business—for Soames, like his 
father, was £i member of that well-known firm of solicitors, 
Forsyte, Bustard and Forsyte—and bad always been very 
careful. He had done quite unusually well with some 
mortgages he had Jaken^ up, too—a little timely fore¬ 
closure^—-most lucky hits ! 

There was no reason why Irene should not be happy, 
yet they said she/d been asking, for a separate room. 
He knew where that ended. It wasn't as if Soames 
drank. 

Janies looked at his daughter-in-law. That unseen 
glance of his was cold and dubious. Appeal and fear were 
in it, and a sense of personal grievance. Why should he 
be worried like this It was very likely all nonsense; 
women were funny thuigs ! They exaggerated so, you 
didn't know wh&t to beUeve ; and then, nobody told him 
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anytluiig, he had to find out ever5rthmg? foi hmi&elt 
Again he looked furtively at Irene, and aeiobb from her 
to feoames 11k latter ii letung to Aunt jult-y, was 
looking up una^i lus bio-vv^ m the direction ol Bobinney 

“ He"s loud of her, 1 know/ thought James, I-ook 
at the way lic’b alwa^ s gnmg her things 

And the extiaoidin uy um easonabk ness of hci dis¬ 
affection struck him wdh mcreobed ioiee It wa> a pity, 
too, she was a taLnig little tiling, and he, lain s would 
be really quite fond of Lei il she only let b^iu bhe had 
taken up lately with June that was doing hci no good, 
that wa> certainly duiUg lui no good bhe was gttlmg tp 
have opinions of hei ev u He duln t know what slfe 
w anted with anyth ol the suit bhf d a t?uca homi, and 
tverytbmg bhe < ould w n loi He fi t tbit bet bacnd-i 
ought to be <ho bei To go on bkc'^thi^ was 

dangerous. 

June, indeed, with her hiLit of eharnpioning the un¬ 
fortunate, h el diigpt(’ houi litiie a ro ih "ion, and, m 
i(tum, had pi< ^ Hod ilv. necessity of i.ieme the (vil, by 
separalior, I d b i 3 ut m the face of Hk etshona- 
tions, lienc liid Kt 1 1 a Lioodnig siknee, ^ Inragli she 
touiid terrible tl r llu Uj^lit of th o stnugle cariud thiough 
in cold blood lie wcuid iietcr give her up, she ind '-aid 
to Tune 

*^\Vho c lies ? Juii^ eiicd , ' let Inm do vhat he 
likes—t<^ stick to And slie )jad not 

bcruplcd to a^ ‘■oniclh ng of «,hi sett at I'lnotby’s, 
James, when le heaxu of it, hai^ f( xt a natural nid gnaliou 
and lioncjr 

What if Ticne were lo take it mlo her head to—he 
could hcidly flame the thought— to leave So imos ^ But 
he felt thib ihought so unbeaiaWe that he at once put it 
iway , the ohady \isionb it conjureef up, the sound of 
family toiir^ucs bn//mg m his ears the honor of the con¬ 
spicuous liappciiing '^o close to him, to one of his own 
childiui 1 1 ackily, liid no money—a beggarly fifty 
pound a year I And he tiiougbt of the dec c a^-c d Heron, 
who had liad nothing to leave her, ’^wiHi conltAnpi 
Brooding over lus glass, hia long kgs twisted under the 
table, he (juih omitted lo ir^e when the ladies left the 
room. He would have lo axak to Soames—^would have 
to put hi n on h ‘ guard +aey re aid not go on like this, 
XLow that such a conungeney had oeeuir^p to him. And, 
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lie noticed wjfh sour disfavour that June had left her 
wmc-sclafeses full of wme. 

That little thing*s at the bottom of it all/* he mused » 
" Ircnc'd never have thought of it herself/* James was 
a man of imagination. 

The voice of Switbm roused him from his reverie. 

** I gave foul hundred pounds for it/* he was saying. 
** Of cour'^e it*s a regular woik of urt/* 

Four hundr'^d ! H*m i that's a lot of nionoy ^ ’* 
chimed in Nicli ilas. 

T he object alluded to was an elaborate group of 
stotuary m Uahan niaiMe, which, placed upon 
stand (also of marble), difJu^'cd an atmo'-phere of c aJ''ure 
throughout the tooni The suLnJiar^^ figuirs, of ^dlKh 
there were six, {cmale nude, and of highlv ornate ^\ork- 
miifndnp, wcii-* nU puaiUng towards the central hgme, 
also nude, ono f male, wro was pom ting at h rself ; and 
all this gave the observer a vciy x^hasant sense of her 
extreme value Aunt Juicy, nearb opposite, had had the 
gicatest difii<.u1tY in not loolcing at it all the evening 

Old Joiyou ^spohe, it was he who had started the 
discussion. 

“ Four bundled fiddlcdicks! Doii*l tell me you gave 
four bundled for i^irt ? ’* 

Between the points of his collar Swithin's chin made 
the second pamfLil o^dlletoiy moMunnl of the evening. 
“ hour—hundif d pounds of rndeh money; not 
fai thing less T don t regret it. It's not common Enghsh 
—it*s g( name mocicni Jodian I ” 

Soames taistd the ^OInel ot his lix> in a smile, and 
looked across at BoMiiuey. 'fho aiclutect was grmnmg 
behind the fumes of Ins cigarette. Now, indeed, he 
looked more hkc a ^uctailccr. 

“ TJierc's a lot of work about it/* remarked James 
hcostily, who was really moved by the size of the gioup* 
** It'd sell well at Jobson’s/* » 

** The poor fouiga de^-vil that made it/* went on 
Swithin, ” asked me h^ e hundred—I gave him four. It’s 
worth *eight, Bookecl half-stvrvcd, poor dey-vil I'* 

Ah * " chimed in Nicholas suddenly, “ poor, scedy- 
lookin’ cha])3, these ai lists; it's a wonder to me hoV 
I hey live. Now, theics young Flagcolelti, that Faimy 
s.nd the girls arc always havin’ in, to play the hddle , if 
he makes a hundred a year it’s as much as ever he does ! ** 
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James shook his head ** Ah ’ " he ’^id, ** / doii*t 
know how they li\<. ' ’ 

Old Jolyon had iistii, and, c^gar in mouth, went to 
inspect the group at cio^e quaitcib 

‘ Wouldn't h^ivc given two foi it Ihe pionounced 
it last 

Soames saw hib father and Nicholas glance at each 
other anviously, and, on tli<' other side ol Swithm, 
Bosmney, still shioudtd m smoke 

“ I wonder what he think's of it ’ ' thought Soames, 
who knew well enough that this groui> ^ hopelessly 
vieiix jeu , hopelt '"ly of tlic list generation JlK'e 
no longer any salt at JobsonS for such woiks of 
lit 

Swithin s answer cime at last ’'You never knew 
inythmg about a "tatue Youm got ^our ]ncture'. Jnd 
that’s all' ’ 

Old Jolvon walked back to his scat puffing his figar 
It was net likely that lu was going to be diawn into an 
argument witl an obdiaate begcrai like Swiilun pig 
headed as a mule, who had ne'ver known a stitise hom i 
—straw hat 

" Stucco 1 ” was all he said 

It had long been ph^'Sically nnpos''3bl’' for Swithm to 
stait his h*-! came d)wn on the table 

“ Stucco ! I should like to see anything you ve got m 
your hou^'C half as good I ’ 

And behind his speech seemed to ^ound again that 
rumbling violence of primitive generations 
It was James who savtd the "ituation 
“Now what do yoi* ity. Mi Bosmney^ Youbc an 
architect, you ou^nt to know all about statue* and 
things I 

Every eye was turned upon Bo'inney , all waited with 
a -strange, su-3pi<ious look for bis answei 

And boimcs, speaking foi ♦he hist time, asked — 

' Yes, Bosmuey, what do you say ? ' 

Bosmney replied coolly — 

" Ihe work is a icmarkable one/’ 

HiS words wcie addre^.^ed to Swithm, his eyes smiled 
slyly at old Jolyon, only Soames remained unsatiolied 
“ Remarkable foi what ? “ 

“ For its naivt te “ 

The answer was followed by an impiessive silence j 




Slirrlhin alone ivas not sure whether a compliment was 
intended. * 


CHAPTER IV 

PROJECTION OF THE HOUSE 

SOAMES Forsyte walked out of his ^een-painted front 
door three days after the dinner at Swithin's, and looking 
back from across the Square, confirmed his impression 
that the house wanted painting. 

He had left his wife sitting on the sofa in the drawing’ 
room, her hands crossed in her lap, manifestly waiting 
for him to go out. This was not unusual. It happened, 
in fact, every day. 

He could not understand what she found wrong with 
him. It was not as if he drank! Did he run into debt, 
or gamble, or svrear ; was he violent; were his friends 
rackety ; did he stay out at night ? On the contrary. 

The profound, subdued aversion which he felt in his 
wife was‘ a mystery to him, and a source of the most 
terrible irritation. That she had made a mistake, and 
did not love him, had tried to love him and could not 
love him, was obviously no reason. 

He that could imagine so outlandish a cause for his 
wife's not getting on with him was certainly no Forsyte, 

Soames was forced," therefore, to set the blame entirely 
down to his wife. He had never met a woman so capable 
of inspiring affection. They could not go anywhere 
without his seeing how all the men w^ere attracted by 
her; their looks, manners, voices, betrayed it; her 
behaviour under this attention had been beyond reproach. 
That she was one qf those women—not too common in 
the Anglo-Saxon race—born to be loved and to love, 
who when not loving are not living, had certainly never 
even occurred to him. Her power of attraction he regarded 
as part of her value as his property; but it made him, 
indeed, suspect that she could give as well as receive; 
and sKe gave him notliing I “ Then why did she marry 
me ? " was his continual thought. Ho had forgotten bis 
courtship ; that year and a half when he had besieged 
and lain in wait for her, devising schemes for her enter- 
taiament, giving her presents, proposing to her periodically, 


and keeping her other admirers away With his 
presence* He had forgotten the day when,'adroitly takmg 
advantage ol an acute phase of her dislike to hei home 
surroundings, he ciowned his labouis with success* If 
he remembered anything, it was the dainty capriciousness 
with winch the gold-haired, daik-eycd gnl had treated 
liim. He certauiiy did not remember the look on her 
face—strange, pas'^ivc, appealing—when suddenly one 
day she had yielded, and said that she would marry him. 

It had bc^ii one of those leal devoted wooings wliich 
books and people praise, when the lover is at length 
lewaided foi hanmicrji.g the iron till it is malleable, and 
all must be happy e\ci after as the \\aiding br'lls. 

Soames walked eastwaids, mousing doggedly along on 
the shady side. 

The house wanted doaig up, unless lie dt cided to move 
mio the country, and build. 

For the hundredth tune that month he tinned ovci this 
pioblem lime w^as no use m rushing into tilings 1 He 
was very comfoitably ofl, with an jiurcasing uiconc 
getting on for three thousand a year ; but liis invested 
tapital was not perhaps so large as Ins falLei bfheved— 
James had a tendency to expect thac liis cLildien should 
be better oft than they were. 1 can manage eigtiT 
thousand easily enough,” he thought, ” without calling 
311 either Robertson’s or NuhoUl.” 

He had stopped to lojk m at a pietaie drop, for Soames 
was an " aniateui ” of p'otuics, and had a little room m 
ISo 6^ INLontpelhci bqn ue, lull of canvastta, stacked 
against the v/all, whuli he had no room to hang He 
brought them home with him on his way back fioui the 
City, genciilly after dark, and would enter this room on 
Sunday afternoons, to spend hours turning the pictures 
to the light, examining the marks on their backs, and 
occasionaliv niakmg notes. 

They were nearly all Hiidscapes with figures ih the 
foreground, n sign of some mysterious levolt against 
London, its tall housed, its inteiminable streets, whcio 
his life and the lives of his biced and class were passed 
Jeveiy now and tin n he would take oile or two picture i 
away with him in a cab, and stop at Jobson's on his wmy 
mio the City. 

Hf rarelv showed them to any one; lien-, whose 
opiiuon he sccretlv respc c ted and pei haj^js for that reason 
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soKcited, had only been Into the room on rare 
occasions, in discharge of some \vifcly duty. She was not 
asked to look at the picture^!, and she never did. To 
Soames this was another giievance. He hated that pnde 
of hex*s, and secretly dreaded it. 

In. the plate-glass window of the picture shop his 
image stood and looked at him. 

His sleek hair under the brim of the tall hat had n 
sheen like tlie hat itself; bis cheeks, pale and hat, the 
hue of his clean-shaven lip>, his liim dun with its greyisli 
shaven tinge, and the buttoned stiictness of his black 
cut away coat, conveyed an appearance of leservo and 
secrecy, of iniperturbable, cnfoiced composure; cji, ru^ 
eyes, cold, gn y, dramcd-Jouking, with a line in the brem 
between them, examined turn wistfully^ as if they kne^v 
of a secret weikness. 

He noted the subjects of the pictures, the nan»es of 
the pimUis, rna<lc a calculation of their values, but 
without the 'satisfaction he u‘-uaJly denved Iroiu thij 
inwaid appraisement, and walked on. 

No. 02 would do wfll enough for another 3 ear, if he 
decided to binld 1 The tunes were good fctr building, 
money had not been so dear for years; ond the site he 
had scon at Kobin Tiill, when he had gone down there in 
the spring to inspect the Nichoil raoitgnge—what could 
be beiiei I Within twelve miks of H\de Paik Comer 
the v^alue of the land ceitam to gc> up, would always fetch 
more than he gave foi it, so that a house, if built m 
really good style, was a fir't-class im^cstraent. 

Ihc notion of being the one mcmbci of his family witli 
a country house weighed but little with him; for to a 
true Forsyte, sentiment, even the sentiment of sociaJ 
position, was a luxury only to be induJged in after his 
appetite for more rngileria^pleasuie had been satisfied. 

lo get Irene out of London, away fiom oppoitumties 
of going about and seeing people, away from her friends 
and those who put irlcas into her* head I That was the 
thing I She was too 1 hick with June! June disliked him 
He returned ^he sentimcnl. They weie of the same 
blood. * 

It would be everything lo get Irene out of Joivn, The 
house would please her, she would enjoy messing about 
with the decoiation, she was very artistic I 
The house must be in good style, something that would 
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always be certain to command a price, sometUmg xmiftne, 
like that last house of Parkes, which had*'a tower, but 
Parkes had himself said that his architect was ruinous 
You never knew where you were with those fellows ; if 
they had a name they ran you into no end of expense 
and were conceited into the bargain. 

And a common architect was no good—^the memory of 
Parkes' towei precluded the employment of a common 
architect 

Ihis was why he had thought of Bosmney Since the 
dinner at Swithin's he had made inquiries, the result of 
which had been meagre, but encouraging One ol the 
new school ' 

Clever ? ” 

“ As clever as you like—a bit—a bit up in the air! " 

He had not been able to discover what houses Bosinncy 
had built, nor what his charges wore The impre‘-&ion’he 
gathered was that he vould be able to make his own 
terms The more he le Ike ted on the idea, the moie be 
liked it It would be keeping the tlnng in the family, 
with Forsytes almost an instinct, and he would be able 
to get “ favoured-nation " if not nominal ter .ns—only 
fair, considering the chance to Bosinne^- o't displaying his 
talents, foi this house must be no common edifice. 

Soames rc^l^ cted complittnlly on the work li would be 
suie to brmg the young man , for, lii e every I orsyie ho 
could be a thorough optimist when there was anything 
to be had out of it 

Bosmney s othce was m S) »anc Street, close at hand, 
so that he would be able to kc p his eye continually on 
the plans 

Again, Irene would not be so likely to object to leave 
London if her great'*st friend's lover were gi\en the job 
June b marriage might depend on it Irene could not 
decently stand m the way of June's marriage she would 
never do that, he knew her too well And June would 
be pleased, of this he saw the advantage 

Bosmney looked clever, but he had also —and it w<ils 
one of his great attractions— an air as if he did not quite 
know on whi< h side his bread were buttered , he should 
be easy to deal with m money matters Soames made 
this reflection in no defraudmg spirit it was the natural 
attitude of his mind—of the mind of any good business 
mail"—of all those thousands of good business men 
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througli whom he was threading his way up Ludgate 
Hill 

Thus he fulfilled the inscrulable laws of Ins great class 
—of human naliuc itself—when he relkcLeil, with a sense 
of comfort, that Bosinney would be easy to deal with 
m money nialteis 

While he elbowed his way on, his eyes, winch he usually 
kept fixed on the ground befo'e hit* feet, weie atiiacted 
upwaids by tlir dome ol St Paul’s. It had a peculiai 
fascination for him, that old dome, and not once, but 
twice or three times a week, would he halt in his daily 
pilgrimage to enter beneath and stop m the side aisks 
Toi five or ten minutes, scrutinising the names and epitaphs 
on the monuments The attraction for Inm of this gieat 
thinch was inexplicable, unless it enabled him to con¬ 
cent rate hib thoughts on the business of the day. If any 
afian ol paiticulai moment, or demanding pecuhar acute¬ 
ness, was weighing on Ins mind, he 111 ariably went in* 
to wandci with inousc-hk< attention from epitaph to 
epitaph Ihei) retiiing iii the bame noiseless way, he 
would hold steadily on up Chcapsidc, a thought more 
of dogged puq^ose in his gait, as though he had seen 
something which he had made up his mind to buy 

He went m this morning, but, instead of stealing from 
monument to monument, tinned his eye^ upwaids to 
th' columns and sp ciiigs oi the walls, and remained 
rnotionlcijs. 

His uplifted face, with the awed and wistful look winch 
faces take on themselves in ( huich, was wliili-ned to a 
chalky hue m the vabt building His gloved hands were 
clasped in front ovci the handle of his umbrella He 
htted them. Some sacred, inspiration perhaps had come 
to him. • 

" Y*es,” he thought, ” I must have room to hang my 
pu tines ” 

iliat evening, on his letiirn frdin the City, he called 
at Bosiiiney's ofiice He found the architect in his 
slui t-sLeeves, smoking a pipe, and iiilmg ofi lines on a 
pbn. 

Soames refused a drink, and came at once to the pomt. 

“ II you’ve nothing bctiei to do on bunday, come down 
With me to Robin Ilill, and give me jour opimon on a 
building site ' 

Are you goufg to build ? '• 
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Perhaps,'* said Soames; “ but don’t speak of it, 

1 just want your opinion.” 

” Quite so,” said the architect. 

Soamos peered about the room. 

” You're rather high up here,” he reniarkcNi. 

Any information he could gather about the nature 
and scope of Bosirme^’^’s business would be all te the 
good. 

” It does well enough for me so far,” answered the ' 
architect. ” You're accustomed to the swells.” 

He knocked out his pii>e, but replaced it empty between 
his teeth ; it assisted him perhaps to carry on the con¬ 
versation. Soames noted a hollow in each cheek, made 
as it were by suction, 

” What do you pay for an office like this ? ” said,jhe. 

” Fifty too much,” replied Bosinney. 

This answer imprc'^^ted Soames favourably. 

” I suppose it is dear,” he said. ” I'll call for you on 
Sunday about eleven.” 

The following Sunday tlierefore he called for Bosinney 
in a hansom, and drove him to the station. On arriving 
at Robin Hill, they found no cab, and started to vralk 
the mile and a half to the site. 

It was the ist of August—-a perfect day, with a burning 
sun and cloudless sky—and in tlie straight, narrow road 
leading up the hill their feet Ivicked up a yellow dust. 

” Gravel soil,” remarked Soames, and sideways he 
glanced at the coat l.Iosinney wore. Into the side-pockets 
of this coat were thrust bundles of pajiers, and under one 
arm was carried a queer-looking stick. Soames noted 
these and other peculiarities. 

No one but a clever man, or indeed, a buccaneer, would 
have taken such liberties with his appearance; and 
though these eccentnaties were revolting to Soamfes, he 
derived a certain satisfaction from them, as evidence of 
qualities by which he must inevitably profit. If the fellow, 
could build houses, what did his dotlies matter ? 

" I told you,” be said, ” that I warrt this house to be 
a surprise, so don't say anything about it. 1 never talk 
of my aiiairs until they’re carried through.” 

Bosinney nodded. 

” Bet women into your plans,” pursued Soames, ” and 
you never know where it’ll end.” ; 

’’ I ” said ” women arC’ uie devil 1’V , ^ 
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This feeling had long been at the bottom of Soame&'s 
heart; he had never, however, put it into wordb. 

*' Oh 1 " he muttered, " so you're beginning to-“ 

He stopped, but added, with an uncontrollable burst of 
spite • ‘ June’s got a temper of her own—always had ” 
A temx>cr's not a bad thing m an angel ’ 

Soflimos had never called Iiene an angel Kc could not 
‘-o have violated lu^ best instmclb, letiing othei ] -"ople 
into the secret of hei value, and gnmg iiirnstiJ: away. 
He made no reply. 

Ihty had struck into a half-made load acioss a v arrf^n 
A cart-track led at right-angle a to a gravel xut, beyond 
which the chimneys of a collage rc c among-^t a tlump 
of tiecs at the bolder of a tlmk wood, i in socks of 
fia-ther^!' grass covered the lougli ‘-uiface of the ground, 
and out of these the laihs soaied into the liizt of sun- 
shlrir On the far hoiizon, ovei a countless succession of 
fields and bodges, rose a hue of duwii'=- 

Soames led till they had eras'-id I0 the lar side, and 
Iheie he fi was the (.licsen '^ik , but now that 

he wis ibont to dr ulge the sx>ot to anotli'^i he had 
become unca y 

"The agent lives m that collage," he it 1 ' he’P 

gr e us some himh—we’d tetter hue lunch befoie we 
go into this rnitter ” 

He again took the lead to the cottage, whcie the agent, 
a tall man named Oliver, with a luavv fare and gnz/lcd 
bepid, well omed them I’^nung lunvh, which Soames 
hardly touched, he kcjit locking at Do'-inncv, and onre 
or twice passed bis silk handle rcluef Mcalthily over his 
foreliectd The meal came to an end at last, and BoMnney 
rose * 

** I daie say you’ve*got business to talk o\ci," he said ; 
" Til jflst go and nose about a bit " Without waiting for 
a reply he stioiled out. 

Soames was ''olic ito^- to this estate, and he spent nearly 
an hour m the agent's company, looking at giound ];>Uns 
and dncQSsmg fclie Nn holl and otliei mortgages , it was 
as It were by an aftexthought tliat he brought up the 
question of the building site. 

" Your people,” he said, " ought to come down m 
th^ jjrice to me, considering that I shall be the first to 

Olivei shook Ins* head. 
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** The site youVe fixed on, sir/' he said, ** is the 
cheapest we've got. Sites at the top of the slope are 
dearer by a good bit." 

" Mind," said Soames, I’ve not decided ; it’s quite 
possible I shan't build at all. The ground-rent's very 
high." 

" Well, Mr. Forsyte, I shall be sorry if you go off, and 
I think you'll make a mistake, sir. There’s not a bit of 
land near London with such a view as this, nor one that’s 
cheaper, all things considered; we've only to advertise, 
to get a mob of people after it," 

They looked at each other. Their faces said very 
plainly : "I respect you as a man of business ; and you 
can't expect me to believe a word you say." 

"Well," repeated Soames, "I haven't made up,my 
mind; the thing will very likely go off ! " With these 
words, taking up his umbrella, he put his chilly hand 
into the agent’s, withdrew it without the faintest pressure, 
and went out into the sun. 

He walked slowly back towards the site in deep thought. 
His instinct told him that what the agent had said was 
true. A cheap site. And the beauty of it was, that he 
knew the agent did not really think it cheap ; so that his 
own intuitive knowledge was a victory over the agent's. 

" Cheap or not, T mean to have it,” he thought. 

The larks sprang up in front of his feet, the air was full 
of butteriies, a sweet fragrance rose from the wild grasses. 
The sappy scent of the bracken stole forth from the wood, 
where, hidden in the depths, pigeons were cooing, and 
from afar on the warm breeze came the rhythmic chiming 
of church bells. 

Soames walked with his eyes on the ground, his lips 
opening and closing as though in anticijiation of a delicious 
morsel. But when he arrived at the site, Bosinney was 
nowhere to be seen. After waiting some little time he 
crossed the warien ih the direction of the slope. He 
would have shouted, but dreaded the sound of his 
vodoe. 

The warren was as lonely as a prairie, its silence only 
broken by the rustle of rabbits bolting to their holes, and 
the song of the larks. 

Soamea, the pioneer-leader of the great Forsyte army 
advancing to the civilisation of this wilderness, felt hjs 
spirit d^^ted by the loneliness^ by th^ invisible singings 
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and the hot, ‘sweet air. He had begun to retrace his 
steps when he at last caught sight of Bosinney. 

The architect was sprawling under a large oak tree, 
whose trunk, with a huge spread of bough and foliage, 
ragged with age, stood on the verge of the rise. 

Soames had to touch him on the shoulder before he 
looked up. 

“ Hallo ! Forsyte,” he said, ” I’ve found the very 
place for your house 1 Look here ! ” 

Soames stood and looked, then he said, coldly :— 

“You may be very clever, but this site will cost me 
half as much again.” 

“ Hang the cost, man. Look at the view! ” 

Almost from their feet stretched ripe corn, dipping 
to a small dark copse beyond, A plain of fields and 
hedges spread to the distant grey-blue downs. In a silver 
streak to the right could be seen the line of the river. 

The sky was so blue, and the sun so bright, that an 
eternal summer seemed to reign over this prospect. 
I'hist ledown floated round them, enraptured by the 
serenity "'of the ether. The heat danced over the corn, 
and, pervading all, was a soft, insensible hum, like the 
murmur of bright minutes holding revel between earth 
and heaven, 

Soames looked. In spile of himself, something swelled 
in his breast. To live here in sight of all this, to be able 
to point it out to his friends, to talk of it, to possess it i 
His cheeks flushed. The warmth, the radiance, the glow, 
were sinlting into his senses as, four years before, Irene’s 
beauty had sunk into his senses and made him long for 
her. He stole a glance at Bosmney, whose eyes, the eyes 
of the coachman's “ half-tame leopard,” seemed running 
wild over the land{>capc.* The sunlight had caught the 
promontories of the fellow’s face, the bumpy cheekbonetS, 
the point of his cliin, the vertical ridges above his brow ; 
and Soames watched this nigged, enthusiastic, careless 
face with an unpleasant fechug. 

A long, soft ripple of wind flowed over the com, and 
brought a pufi of warm air into their faces. 

1 could build you a teaser here,” said Bosmney, 
breaking the silence at last. 

“ 1 dare say ” replied Soames dryly. “ You haven’t 
got to pay for it.*" 

“ For about'eight thousand I could build you a palace.” 
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Soames had become very pale—a stru?;gle was going 
on vnthm him He drop^icd his eyes, and s ikI stubbornly 

* I can t afloid it 

And \Mtli Ins mousing walk, he led the way 

back to the hi&t site 

They spent some tin^c there going into particulars of 
the proje(tcd house, and then boames icimned to the 
agent s cottage. 

He came out m about half an hour, and, joining 
Bosmney, started for the station 

Well 'he said, haidly opening his hps, “ I've taken 
that site oi youis after ad ' 

And again he was silent, confu'^rdly dibiting how u 
was that tins fellow, wlioni by liabd lie desfusod, should 
nave overborne his own ui 


CHAP 11 R V 

A } oRS\ rn MrNAGi- 

■) 

Likl the enlightened tuons iias of his class diid generation 
m this greit city ol London wno no loi gti believe m red 
velvet chaii'-, and know that giou)'^ of modem Itihan 
maible arc muix ^eu, Soaiiic*' hor:,ylc inhabited a 
house which did what it could It owned a coppei door 
Imockcr of individual ufsign windows which had bitn 
altered to open oulwaids, hanging flover boxes hlhd 
with fuchsias and at tho back (i great fcatuie) a little 
couit tiled with jade gieen tiles and suiioundcd by pmk 
hydrangeas m peacock-blue tubs Here, under a paich- 
ment-colouied J ipancse sunshade covering the whole 
end, mhabitams or visitors could be sciecned from the 
eyes of the curious while they drank tea and examined 
at their h isuie the latest of Soames's little silver boxes 
The inner decoration favoured the Iirst Empiie and 
WiUiam Morns hor its size, the house was commodious , 
there wcic countless nooks xescmbhng birds’ nests, add 
little things made of silver weie deposited hkc eggs. 

In this general peifcction two kmdo of fastidiousness 
were at war Phere lived here a mistress who would have 
dwelt damtily on a desert island , a master whose dainti¬ 
ness Was, as it were, an investment, cultivated oy the 
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owner for his advancement, in accordance with the laws 
of competition This compctiiivc daintiness hid taiiicd 
Soames in his Marlboiou^li days to he ttc boy into 
white waistcoats in suininer, and conbiroy waidvoats in 
inter, had presented him fiom ever apjiearmg in pnbbc 
with his lie clnixbincr ap his ccilir, and inducet* him tt 
dust his patM t Icaditi IjcoIs before a gre it innUitudi 
as^’emblcd on Speech Day to he ir him re<ile Mol cie 

Sinn lihe immocnlatcm s had giown o\fr SocLi^if ,, ^s 
over many londoinrs, nnpos ibie to concci've of fun 
with a hair out of idace a ti d( \ nbi g one tighlh of an 
lilt li from the pcipt ndu ul i, a col a nu dt s‘-ed ’ IT 
would not have gOT-'c \ ilboul a h ith foJ woiki-r v js 
the fashion to tike baths and liow bitbr was his scomi 
of people who omitted in m • 

but Irene could be imagined, like ';omc nymph, b ithmg 
jii w i'y ick Stic am U r the ]oy of the Iic.^jhiiC'S and 
s ring her own tin b >dv 

In this conflict throuf^'iioui the house the wcinm hao 
gone to the will Ao in the ‘-iru^^k lxt\ cen Sa\on '^nd 
t It ''till gemg on witlun the nation, tht ukaC im|re- 
^lonable and netptive teinpci iment bad hid kned cn 
it a coiiv n+ion d upirstnic ure 

Thus th( bcuic hid arpuind a clos« ic'^emblance to 
hund’'cds of other hous > ivith the une high i piiation 
hiving become (]jit \riy eh imi g UilJc hou'^c cl 
the bonnes Foisyte^, quit" individuxl, my dear—leail 
cleg im * ” 

hor Soames Foi'-^le r’ad Ftal dy, ITmn 

Atkms or 1 lumnufl ‘-■n^gt’ok ti the nnne, m fact ol 
any uppei niuldU 1 1 1 i gh'-haiia in I oi don with any 

pAetcnsioiij to tt to and though the decoration bt 
dilkient, the plira i s u^j^t 

On the c\ t mug Augii'^t 8 a week the expedition 
to krbiu Hill in the diuinu room of tuis bou>e - quite 
mdi\idnal, my dear— I'tally cleg ml * Soamc j and Trent 
were seated at duinn. A hot dinner on Sundays was a 
httJe distinguishing elegance common to thia liou^e and 
manv, otheis , L irlv ni mariicd life Soames bad laid 
down the rule ' The seivants must give us hot dinner 
on Sundays—^they ve nothing to do bat play the con 
ct itma " 

ihe custom had produced no ievolution For—to 

Soames a rather deplorable sign—servants were devoted 
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to Irene, who, m defiance of all safe tradition, appealed 
to recognise their right to a share in the weaknesses of 
human nature 

The hd]fpy pair were seated, nor opposite each other, 
but rectangulaily, at the handsome losewood table , they 
dined without a cloth—a distinguishing elegance—and so 
far had not spoken a word 

Soamcb liked to talk during dinnn about business, or 
what he had been buying and so long as he talked Irene s 
silence did not distress him This evening he had found 
it impossible to talk The decision to build had been 
weighing on Ins mind all the week and he had made up 
his mind to tell her 

His nervousness about this disclosure untated him pro¬ 
foundly , she had no business to make him feci like that 
—a wife and a husband being one person She had jiot 
looked at him once since they sat down and he won¬ 
dered what on earth she liad bee n thinking about all the 
time It was hard, when a man worke d as he did, making 
money foi her—^yc^, and with an ache in his he ait- that 
she should sit thcic, looking—looking as if ^^hc saw the 
walls of the room < losing in It was enoiigh to make a 
man get up and leive the table 

The light fiom the lose shaded lamp fell on her neck 
and arms—Soames liked her to diri. in a low dres>, it 
gave him an inexpressible feeling of superiority to the 
majority of his acquamlance, whose wives were contented 
w'lth their best high frocks or with lea gowms when the’^'^ 
dined at home Under that rosy light her amber colouicd 
hair and fair skin made strange contrast witli her dark 
brown eyes 

Could a man own anything piettier than this dining- 
iable with its deep tints, the gtairy, softpetallrd loses, 
the ruby-coloured glass, and quaiii^ siKcr furnishing, 
could a man own anything prettiei than the woman who 
aat at it Gratitude was no virtue among 1 orsytes, who, 
Competitive, and full cf common-sense, had no occasion 
for it, and Soames only experienced a sense of exai>pera- 
tion amounting to pam, that he did not own her as it 
was his right lo own her, that he could not as bv stretching 
out his hand to that rose, pluck her and snift tin very 
secrets of her heart 

Out of Ins other property, out of all the things he 
had collected, his silver, his pictures, his houses, his 
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investtnents, lie got a secret and intimate feeling ; out of 
her he got none. 

In this house of his there was writing on every wall. 
His business-like temperament protested against a 
mysterious warning that she was not made for him. 
He had marrif>d this woman, conquered her, made her 
his own, and it seemed to him contrary to the most 
fundamental of all laws, the law of possession, that he 
could do no more than own her body—if indeed he 
could do that, which he was beginning to doubt. If any 
one had asked him if he wanted to own her soul, the 
question would have seemed to him both ridiculous and 
sentimental. Cut he did so want, and the’ writing said 
he never would. 

She was ever silent, passive, gracefully averse ; as 
though terrified lest by word, motion, or sign she might 
lead him to believe that she was fond of him; and he 
asked himself : Must I always go on like this ? 

Like most novel readers ot his generation (and Soames 
was a great novel reader), literature coloured his view 
of life ; and he had imbibed the belief that it was only a 
question of time. In tlie end the husband always gained 
the affection of his wife. Even in those cases—a class of 
book he was not very fond of—^which ended in tragedy, 
the wife always died with poignant regrets on her lips, or 
if it were the husband who died—unpleasant thought— 
threw herself on his body in an agony of remorse. 

He often took Irene to the theatre, instinctively 
choosing the modern Society plays with the modern 
Society conjugal problem, so fortunately different from 
any conjugal problem in real life. He found that they 
too always ended in the same way, even wdiien there was 
a lover in the case. W^ile he was watcliiug the play 
Soanies often sympathised with the lover ; but before 
he reached home again, driving with Irene in a hansom, 
he saw that this w'ould not do, apd he w’’as glad the play 
had ended as it had. There was one class of husband 
that had just then come into fashion, the strong, rather 
rough, but dxtrernely sound man, who was peculiarly 
successful at the end of the play ; with this person, Soam^ 
was really not in sympathy, and had it not been for his 
owm position, would have expressed his disgust with the 
fellow. But he was so conscious of how vital to himself 
was the necessity of being a successful, even a strong,^* 
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husband, that he never spoke of a distastes bom pesrhap-* 
by the peiveise piotc sis ol Natuio out of a seorot fund 
of brutality m himself 

But Iiene’s •silence tins tvenmg wa^ exceptional He 
had nevei bcfoie seen snili an expif uon on her face 
And smee it is always the unusual which alarms, Soames 
was alaimcd Ih alt liis ^a\oui>, and huiiitd the maid 
as she swept off I he crumbs with the silver swiepei. 
When she had hit ihe roiuii, he filled his plan’s wilh wim 
and said “ Anybody botn hue this ailcmoon ^ " 

“ June '' 

‘ What did she want ? ’‘ It was an axiom v\ith the 
Forsytes Lh it peopi dd not go iiiyvvbde nnlcos they 
wanted soniciiniig ‘ Canu- to talk about her lovti, I 
suppose r* ” 

licnc no icph’- • 

** It looks to tre, (cnht^ucd Soanics, ‘‘a-, if ^he wire 
sweeter on lum than he is on her She’s always foil iwiug 
him. about " 

Irenes e;)es made him feci uneomfoit ible 
“You\e no buomess to say sueli a thing I ’ shi 
exclaimed • 

" W hy not ? Anybody c an see it ” 

*' Th^'^ eannot. And ii could, it’s d^graceful to 
say so ’ 

Soames’s composure ga\e way. 

" You re a pretty wife ’ ” he ssid. But seen tly ho 
wondend at the heat of hei rcp'>’ , it w^a^- unlike lu i 
You lo traiLtd aojut June ’ I c u tell vou one thing 
now that she lias the ruicjurei m low, she dot ii t c^iC 
twopence about you, and ^oull find it oat But -vuu 
womt sec so iiuich of her in future, wche going to live 
in the country ' • 

He had been glad to get his news but under tover of 
thi's bui t of n iitalion Ht haa CApeeted a cry of dismay , 
ihe silen^'e with wliu h Ins pionouncement was ieeei\cd 
alarmed hmx * 

' You don't seem mtiiestcd," he was obliged to 
odd * * 

' I knew it alrcaiy 
j le looked at hf i shatply, 

" W^ho told you j' ” 

June “ 

'' liow diu She know t ’* 
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Irene did li'bt answer. filed and uncomfortable, he 
said:— 

“ It’s a fine thing for Bosinney ; it’ll be the making of 
hint. I suppose she’s told you all about it ? ” 

” Yes.” 


There was another pause, and tlum Soames said:— 
** I suppose you don’t want to go ? ” 

Irene made no reply. 

” Well, I can’t tell wlint you want. You never seem 
contented here.” 

” Have my wishes anything to do with it ? ” 

She took the vase of roses and left the room. Soanics 
remained seated. Was it for this that he had signed that 
contract ? Was it for this that he was going to spend 
some ten thousand pounds ? Bosinney's phrase came back 
toiiim : “ Women are the devil 1 ” 

But presently he grew calmer. It might have been 
worse. She might have flared ux). He had expected some¬ 
thing more than this. It was luck)% after all, that June 
had brok('n the ice for him. She must have wormed it 
out of Dosinn^y; he might have known she would. 

He lighted his cigarette. After all, Irene liad not made 
a scene! She would come round—that was the best of 
her; she was cold, but not sulky. And, puffing the 
cigarette smoke at a lady-bird on the shining table, he 
plunged into a reverie about the house. It was no good 
worrying; he would go and make it up presently. She 
would be sitting out there in the dark, ucider the Japanese 
sunshade, kmiiing. A beautiful warm niglit. . . . 

In truth, June had come in that afternoon with shining 
eyes, and the words ; ” Soames is a brick ! It’s splendid 
for Phil—the very thing for him I ” 

Irene’s face remaining dkrk and puzzled, she went on :— 
” Your new house at Robin Hill, of course. What ? 
Don’t you know ? ” 

Irene did not know. , 

” Oh I then, I suppose, I oughtn't to have told you ! ’ 
Looking impatiently at her friend, she cried : “You look 
as if you didivt care. Don’t you see, it's what I’ve been 
praying for—the very chance he’s been wanting all this 
time. Now you'll see what he can do ” ; and tnereui>on 
she poured out tbe whole story. 

Since her own engagement she had not seemed mucii 
interested in her friend’s position; the hours she spent 
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with Irene were given to confidences of hei* own; and it 
times, for all her atlectionate pity, it was impossible to 
keesp out of hci smile a trace of compassionate contempt 
for the woman who had made such a mistake m her life— 
such a vast, ridiculous mistake. 

“ He’s to have all the dccoiations as well—a free hand 

It’s perfect-” June bioke into laughter, her little 

figure <luiveted gleefully, she raised hei hand, and 
struck a blow at a muslin cuitam. ” Do you laiow I 

even asked Uncle James-” But with a sudden dislike 

to mentioning that incident, she stopped; and presently, 
finding her friend so unresponsive, went away She looked 
back mom the pavement, and Irene was still standing m 
the doorway. In response to her farewell wave, Iiene put 
her hand to her biow, and, turning slowly, shut the 
door . . * 

Soames went to the di awing room presently, and 
peered at hei through the window. 

Out in the shadow of the Japanese sunshade she was 
sitting very still, the lace on hei white shoulders stining 
with the soft use and fall of her bosom. 

But about this silent creature sitting there so motion¬ 
less, in the daik, there seemed a warmth, a hidden fervour 
of feeling, as if the whole of her bemg hod been stiried, 
end some change wcie taking place m li very depths. 

He stole back to the dining-room unnoticed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

JAMES A1 EAR&F 

It was not long before Soamcs s dcterminatioti to build 
went the round of Ihc family, and crc iled the flutter that 
any decision con at etc d with property should make among 
Forsytes 

It was not his fault, for he had been determined 
no one should know June in the fullness of hci heart, 
had told Mrs Small, giving her leave only to tell Aunt 
Ann —she thought it would chef r hei, the pool old sweet ’ 
fee Aunt Ann h id kept her room now for many days 
Mis Small told Aunt Ann at onre, who, smiling as she 
lay back on hei pillows, said in hex distinct, trembling 
old voice * 

‘ Its very nice for dear June, but I hope they will 
be (aref 111 —it’s lathci dangerous ! ’ 

When she ^as left alone agaiii a frown hke a cloud 
presaging a lamy moiiow, ciOv^std her face 

W hilf she was lying then so many days the process of 
lechaiging her will went on all the time , it spread to 
hei faf c, too, and tightening movements were always in 
action at the corners of hf^r hps 

Ihe maid Smithcr, who had been in her service since 
giilhood, and was spoken ol as Smithci—a good giil 
—^but so slow the mnd Smither peiformed every 
morning with extreme punctiliousness the downing cere¬ 
mony of that ancient toilet laking fiom the recesses 
of their pure band box tlwsc flat git y cm Is, the insignia of 
personal dignity sh*fe placed them securely m hei mistress's 
hands, and turned her back 
And e\ei-y day Aunts Juley and Hester were required 
to come and report on Timothy* what news there was 
of Nicholas , whet hei clcai June had succeeded m getting 
Jolyon to shoMen the engagement, now that Mr Bosinney 
was building Soames a house whclhei young Roger's 
wife was It ally— expecting how the opeiition on Archie 
had succeeded, and what Swithm had done about that 
empty house m Wigmore Stieet, where the tenant had 
lost ml his money and treated him so badly; above all. 
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about Soame'5, was Irene still—stiU asking^or a s^arat® 
loom ? And every morning Smithor was told: “ 1 sh^U 
be coming dow-n this afternoon, Simther, about two 
o’clock. I shall want your arm, after all these days m 
bed J ” 

After telling Aunt Ann, Mrs. Small had spoken of the 
house ip the strictest confidence to Mrs. Nicholas, who 
in her %tn had asked Wimfred Dartie for confirmation, 
supposing, of course, that, being Soames’s sister, she 
would know all about it. Through her it had m due 
course come round to the ears, of James He had been 
a good deal agitated. 

‘ Nobody/' he said, told him anything/' And, 
rathci than go diieit to Soames himself, of whose tad' 
turnity he was afraid, he took his umbrella and went 
lound to Timothy s. • 

He found Mrs. Septimus and Tlfstd (who bad been 
told —she was so sa^c she found it tirng to talk) ready, 
and maced eager, to disc u^-s the nc\^s It was ver^^ good 
of dear Soames, they thought, to employ Mr. Bosmney, 
but lather risky. What hicl Gcorgv' nameij him^ ‘ Die 
Buccaneer!” Plow droll I Bil George was always 
droll 1 However, it would be all in the family—they 
supposed they must really look upon M^. Bo inney a> 
belonging to the family, though it stoned sliange 

James here bioke in — 

‘'Nobody knows anything jbout him T dont see 
what Soames wants wntli a vonng man like that. 1 
shouldn't be surpiised if Irfne had put her oar in. I 
shall speak to-” 

” Soames,” mtei-poscd Aunt Juley, ” told Mr Bosmney 
that he didn’t wjsIi il mentioned He wouldn’t like it to 
be talked about, f m sine, and if .Imiothy knew he 
would be very ve -Led, 1-” 

James put bis hand behind hu car. 

” What ? ” he said, ‘i I’m getting veiy deaf. I suppose 
I don’t hear people. Emily's got a bad loe. We shan’t 
be able to start foi Wales till the ervl oj the month 
There’s always something • ” And having got what he 
wanttd, ho took his hat and went away. 

It was a fine afternoon, and he walked across the Park 
towards Soame&’s, where he intended to dine, for Emily's 
^toe kept her m bed, and Rachel and Cicely wrere on a visit 
'to the CQuntiy. He took the slanting path from the 
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Bay&watcr siie of the Row to the Kniglilbbiidgo Gate, 
acioss a pa'-ture of sboit, biiUii grass, doited with 
blachcned sheep, strewn with stated coupks and strange 
waifs ])nig prone on thtir facts like toipscs on a field 
over winch the wave of b Itle has ioiled. 

He walked rapidly, his head benf, looking neither to 
light nor loft. Jlie appealance of this paik, the centre 
of hib own battlefield, win re he had all liis life been 
fighting, excited no thought or speculation in his mind 
Ihese coipscs hung down there from out the press anti 
turmoil of the slruggle, t^iesc pan'- of lovers sitLing cheek 
bv jowl for an hour ( t id\ Li\ nim snatched iro v +' 
monotsriy of IIk^ii acadi n'l, duakcrKcl no fam ics lu tu'i 
mind, lit Ind outlived il at kind of imagination ; hi 
nose, like Ih no^'c of a sheep, wa-' fast» iiedao the p«,--luxcs 
oii»vlii( h he bic)\;oed 

One of ins tenants had 1.^10v shown a disjxj*-ition to be 
be hind-hand in hi it nr, uud it had bv^come a grave 
question wh< ther lie 3nd not btiiei turn him out at once, 
and so lutt the ii k ol not re lellmg befon Christinas 
^within had just been Itl lu \ciy badlv. but it had 
served him iiK'id he had he'd on loo loiur 

Ite pond ltd tins he wJkcd steadily, holding hi- 
iiinbreila taicfully by the‘ wood, |usL bclc/t, the crook ot 
I lie handk, su a-> to keep the foinle oil the ground, aiil 
not fiiy the bilk n the mjc'alc And with his thm, nigh 
''houkitis slooi>cd, Ins long legs moting with swdl 
iicchanical piccioiou, Oas pi age Ihiougli the Park, 
whcie the sun ihoiie with a eleai liana, on so much idlc- 
nes'- —on so man f human evidences ol the rcuioisek 
battle of Ihojtit/ la ;ii»g bt'^ ond ilo rmg—was like the 
flight of some laud bud aero*-^ ihe ‘■ti 

Ifc felt ,* touch on the mi 111 a^ lie came out at Albert 
Ga Lt. * 

It was Sonms, cIO^''ln’ f^om tiic si adv side of 
Piecadi'iy, where he hid be*. i w ilk ng home fioui> the 
othc', had suddenly applaud uofig <u 

Youi inoihci’s m i*id, " ^ i.d lues, "I wa'? just 
I oimng to you; but 1 suppo e I ‘^n ill ho n the way 
'Ihc ouh^aid relations between Jamc ■> and In» son were 
marked b) a 1 uk cd Si.ntinu ml pec uluiri}, ho but 

tor all ihit the two i^cic b) no means unattiched Pei- 
hajis they i(‘gaide'd one aiiothti as an mvoslracut , 
certainly they wt*e soiitiluu of taeh othei’s wcllaii, 
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glad of each other's company. They had nether exchanged 
two words upon the more intimate pioblems ol life, or 
revealed m each other's presimce the existence of any 
deep feeling. 

Something beyond the power ol word-aricdysis bound 
them tpgethci, something hidden deep m the fibre of 
nation^^pid familie‘='—for blood, they say, is thicker than 
water—^Sd neithti of them was a cold-blooded man. 
Indeed, in James love of his children was now the prime 
motive of his existence. To have creatures who were 
parts of himself, to whom he might transmit the money 
he saved, was at the root of his saving ; and at seventy-five, 
what was left tliat could give him pleasure, but—saving ^ 
The kernel of life was in this saving for his children. 

lhau James hoisyle, notwithstanding all his “ jonah- 
isms," there was no saner m.in (if the leading sjmptonl of 
sanity, as we aio told, is self-prcstrvatiun, though with¬ 
out doubt Timothy went too tar) in all this London, of 
winch he owned so much, and loved with such a dumb 
love, as the centre of his oppoiLunitics He had the 
marvellous in'^tinctive sanity ol the middle eUos. In 
him—moie than in Jolyon, wnth his masterful will and 
his moments of tenderness and Philosophy—more than 
111 Swithiii, the martyr to ciankiness—Nicholas, the 
safierei fiom ability—and Rogei, the victim of enter¬ 
prise—^beat the true pulse of compromise , of all the 
biothers he was least remark..blc in mind and peison, 
and for that reason more likely to live for ever. 

To James, more than to »uiy of the others, was “ the 
family" significant and dear. There had always been 
something piimitive and cosy m his altitude towards 
life ; he loved the family hearth, ho loved gossip, and he 
loved grumbling. All his decisions, veere formed of a 
cream which he skimmed oh the family mind ;. and, 
through that family, off the minds of thousands of other 
families of similar fibre Year after year, week after 
week, he went to Timothy’s, and in his brother’s front 
drawing-room— his legs twisted, his Jang jvhite whiskers 
fiammg his clean-shaven mouth- would sit watching the 
family pot simmer, the cream rising to the lop , and he 
would go away shelteicd, refreshed, comfoitcd, with an 
indefinable sense ot com tort. 

Beneath the adamant of Ins self-preserving instinct there 
was much real softness m James; a visit to Timothy's 






was like the hour spent in the lap of a mother ; and the ;; 
deep craving he himself had for the protection of the 
family wing reacted in turn on his feelings towards his 
own cliildren ; it was a nightmare to him to think of 
them exposed to the treatment of the world, in money, 
health or reputation. When his old friend John Street’s 
son volunteered for special service, he shook^^s head 
querulously, and wondered what John Streetabout 
to allow it; and when young Street was asskghied, he 
took it so much to heart that he made a point of calling 
everywhere with the special object of saying: He knew 
how it would be—he'd no patience with them ! 

When his son-in-law Dai tie had that financial crisis, 
due to speculation in Oil Shares, James made himself ill 
worrying over it; the knell of all prosperity seemed to 
haye sounded. It took him tlirce months and a visit to 
Baden-Baden to get belter ; tlierc was something terrible 
in the idea that but for his, James’s, mone)’’, Dartie's 
name might have appeared in the Bankruptc})^ List. 

Composed of a physiological mixture so sound, that 
if he had an earache he thought he was dying, he regarded 
the occasional ailments (d his wife and children as in 
the nature of personal grievances, special interventions 
of Providence for the purjiose of destroying his peace of 
mind; but he did not believe at all in the ailments of 
people outside his own immediate family, affirming them 
in every case to be due to neglected liver. 

If is universal comment was : " What can they expect ? 

I have it myself, if I’m not careful ! ” 

When he w^mt to Soames's that evening he felt that 
life was hard on him : There was with a bad toe, 

and Rachel gadding about in the country ; he got no 
sympathy from anjdiody; And Ann, she was ill—he did 
not believe she M^owld last through the summer; he had 
called there three times now without her being able to 
see liim 1 And this idea of Soames's, building a house, 
that would have to be looked i«to. As to the trouble 
with Irene, he didn’t know wdiat was to come of that— 
anything might come ol it ' 

He entered 62 Montpellier Square with the fulU'st 
intentions of being miserable. 

It was already half-past seven, and Irene, dressed for 
dinner, was seated in the drawing-room. She was wearing 
her gold-coloured frock—for, having been displayed at4? 
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a diTmor-party, a soiree, and a dance, it \was now to be 
worn at home—and she 3 iad adorned tlie bosom with a 
cascade of lace, in which Jamcb’s c^-es riveted themselves 
at on«Le 

Where do you ^your ihinj^ "> ’* he said in an 
aggi avated voice ' i n ver see Kachel and C iccly looking 
half bo well Ihat io'=t paint now—that s not red • *’ 
Iiene C3-me clo<^e, to piove to him th it he was in enor 
And, m spite of himself, janies felt the miiiipnce of 
her dt^crence, of the fiint seductive perfume exh-^hiig 
l^oin hei ISio selt-i expecting i oisyte surrendered at a 
blow so he merety said He didn’t know— he expected 
she was spending a pietty penny on dress. 

The gong sounded, am* patting her white arm within 
his, liene took him into the dining room. She seated 
him in Soames s u-.u'd pla-'c lound the comer on her 
The hgnt h U the t, so that he would not bo woin 

by the gradual dying ol the daj, and she began to talk 
to h'm about himsi 11 

Presendy, over James- came a chang"^ hke the mellowing 
that bteals upon a tiuil m tne sin , a sense of being car¬ 
essed, and praised aiitl pttUd, and aP without the 
bebtowal of a single tarcso or wo-^d of piaise He hi* 
that what he was idling was agreeing with him ; he 
could not get that feeling at home , he did not know 
when he had enjoyed a gla'^s of cn'^mpigne so niu( h 
and on inqiiiimg the brand and p’^ite, was surprised to 
■find that it was one of which h'-' h ^cl a large ssoek hiimelf 
but could rtvei drink, he mniativ foimed thr rtsolu 
lion to let Ills wme mcichxnt know that he had bctn 
swmaitd 

Looking up Lorn hi*' food he remaiked — 

‘ You ve a lot of nice things about the p*aee Now, 
what did you give for that sugar sifter ^ Shouldn't 
wonder if it wa*^ woith money * ” 

Ife was paT-ciculaily plca'-ed with the appe nance of a 
picture on the wall oppo>-ite, whieh he hmiself had 
given them 

“ I'd no ider it wa^ so good * " he said 
They losc lo go into the drawn g lOom, and Jarae-> 
followed itent clostl-y 

“ rbat s what I call a capital little dinner,” he mur¬ 
mured, breathing pleasantly down on her shoulder, 
” nothing heavy—and not too Frenchified, But J can't 
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get it at home, I pay my cook sixty pounds a year, but 
she can’t give me a dinner like that! ” 

He had as yet made no allusion to the building of the 
house, nor did he when Soanies, pleading the excuse of 
business, betook himself to the room at the toj), where 
he kept his pictures. 

James was Icffc alone with his daughter-in- 3 ^ 3 ’*^' 
glow of the wine, and of an excellent liqueur, was still 
within him. lie felt quite 'warm fowards her. She was 
reall}’' a taking little thing; she listened to you, and 
seemed to understand what you were saying ; and, 'while 
talldng, he kept examining her figure, from her bronze- 
coloured shoes to the waved gold of her hair. She was 
leaning back in an Empire chair, her shoulders poised 
against the top—her body, flexibly straight and unsup¬ 
ported from the hips, swaying when she moved, as 
though giving to the arms of a lover. Her lips were 
smiling, her eyes half-closed. 

It may have been a recognition of danger in the very 
charm of her attitude, or a twang of digestion, that 
caused a suddgn dumbness to fall on James. He did not 
remember ever having been quite alone 'with Irene before. 
And, as he looked at her, an odd feeling crept over him, 
as though he had come across somcttniig strange and 
foreign. 

Now what was she thinking about—sitting back like 
that ? 

Thus when he spoke it was in a sharper voice, as if 
he had been awakened from a pleasant dream. 

" What d’you do with yourself all day ” he said, 
“ You never come round to Park Lane ! " 

She seemed to be making very lame excuses, and 
James did not look, at her. He did not want to believe 
that she was really avoiding Ihein—it -u^ould mean too 
much. 

“ 1 expect the fact is, you ha»veii't time,” he said ; 
” you’re always about with June. 1 expect you’re useful 
to her with her young man, chaperoning and one thiing 
and another. They tell me sbe's never at home novr; 
y'our Uncle Jolyon, he doesn’t like it, I fancy, being left 
30 much alone as he is. Thej^ loll me she’s always hanging 
ibout for this young Bosinney ; I suppose he comes 
acre every day. No'w, what do you think of him ? D'you 
think he kno'W^ his own mind ? He seemed to me a poor 
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thing. I should say the grey mare the better 
horse! ' “ 

The colour deepened in Irene's face; and James 
watched her suspiciously. 

“ Perhaps you don’t ejuite understand Mr. Bosinney/' 
she said. 

“ Don't understand him ! " James hurried out: 

Why not ?—^5^0a can see he’s one of these artistic 
chaps. They say he’s clever—they all think they’re 
clever. You know more about him than I do,” he added; 
and again his suspicious glance rested on her. 

“ He is designing a house for Soames,” she said softly, 
evidently trying to smooth things over. 

” That brings me to what I was going to say,” con¬ 
tinued James ; ” I don’t know what Soames wants with 
a young man like that; why doesn't he go to a first-rate 
man ? ” 

Perhaps Mr. Bosinney is lirst-rate ! ” 

James rose, and took a turn with bent head. 

That's it,” he said, ” you young people, you all 
stick together; you all think you know brst! 

Halting his tall, lank figure before her, lie raised a 
finger, and levelled it at her bosom, as though bringing 
an indictment against her beauty:— 

** All 1 can say is, these artistic people, or whatever 
they call themselves, they’re as umealiable as they can 
be ; and my advice to you is, don’t you have too much 
to do with him 1 ” 

Irene smiled ; and in the curve of her Ups was a strange 
provocation. She seemed to have lost her deference. 
Her breast rose and fell as though with secret anger ; 
she drew her hands inwards fryni their rest on the arms 
of her chair until the tijjb of her fingers met, and her 
dark eyes looked unfathoinably at James, 

The latter gloomily scrutinised the lioor. 

” I tell you my opinion,” he said, " it’s a pity you 
haven’t got a child to think about, and occupy you I ” 

A brooding look came instantly on*Ti quo’s face, and 
even James became conscious of the rigidity that took 
possession of her whole figure beneath the softness of it.s 
silk and lace clothing. 

He was frightened by the effect he had produced, and, 
like most men with but Utile courage, he sought at on,c« 
to justify himself by bulijing. 
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" You don’t seem to care about goini^ about. Why 
don't you drive down to Ilurlingham vith us ^ And go 
to the theatre now and then. At youi lime of lite you 
ought to take an interest rn things. You're a young 
woman! " 

The brooding look darkened on her face; he grew 
nervous 

" Well, I know nothing about it,” he said ; *' nobody 
tells me anything So<imcs ought to be able to take 
care of himbclf. 11 ho can't lake caie of himself he 
mustn't look to me—that's all-” 

Biting the coinei of his forefingci he stole a cold, sharp 
look at his daugliter-m-law. 

He encounleitd her eye fi\ed on his o\m, so dark and 
dcup, that he stopped, and broke into a gentle perspira¬ 
tion 

‘ Well I must be going,” ho said, at ter a shoit pause, 
and a minute later ro'^c, with a slight appearance of 
suiprise, as though he had cj.peettd to be asked to stop. 
Giving his hand to Irene, he allowed himself to be con- 
dui ted to the \loor, and let out into the street. He would 
nut have a cab, he would walk, Irene was to say good¬ 
night to SoaiTK s for him, and if she wanted a little gaiety, 
well, he would drive hei down to Richmond any day. 
He walked home, and going upslans, woke Emily out 
of the hr'-t sleep ‘-he had haa toi foul and twenty hours, 
to tell her that it was Ins impi ession things were in a bad 
way at Soames’s , on this theme he descanted foi half 
an hour, until at la-it, spying that he would not sleep a 
wink, ho turned on his side and instantly began to snore 

In Montpelliei Square, Soames, who had come from the 
picture room, stood invisible at the top of the staiis, 
watching Irene soi *■ the letters brought by the last post. 
She turned back into the diaw mg-room , but m a mmutc 
came out, and stood as if listening. Then she came 
stealmg up the stairs, with a katten m her arms. He 
could see her face bent ovei the little beast, which was 
purring against hei neck Why couldn ^ she look at him 
hka that^ 

Suddenly she saw him, and her face changed, 

” Any lettcib for me ? ” he said. 

Three.” 

He stood aside, and without another word she passed 
on mto the bedroom. 
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CHAPTER VII 

OLD JOLYON'S peccadillo 

Old Jolyon came out of Lord’s cricket ground that 
same afternoon with the intention of going home. He 
had not reached Hamilton irerrace before he changed his 
mind, and hailing a cab, gave the driver an address in 
Wistaria Avenue, He had taken a resolution. 

J uiie had hardly been at home at all that week ; she 
had given him nothing of her company for a long time 
past, not, in fact, since she had become engaged .to 
Bosinney, He never asked her for her company. It wa^' 
not his habit to ask people for things 1 She had just that 
one idea now—Bosinney and his affains—and she left 
him stranded in his great house, with a parcel of servants, 
and not a soul to speak to from morning to night. His 
Club was closed for cleaning ; his Boards in recess ; 
there was nothing, therefore, to take him into the ('ity. 
June had wanted him to go away ; she would not go 
herself, because Bosinney was in London. 

But where was he to go by himself ^ He could not go 
abroad alono ; the sea upset his liver ; he hated hotels. 
Roger went to a hydropathic—^lic was not going to begin 
that at his time of life, those new-fangled places were 
all humbug ! 

With such formulas he clothed to himself the desolation 
, of his spirit; the lines down,his face deepening, his eyes 
day by day looking forth with the mclanclioly wliich sat 
so strangely on a face wont to be strong and serene. 

And so that af Lei noon lie took this journey thrbugh 
St. John’s Wood, in the golden light that sprinkled the 
rounded green bushes 'of the acacias before the little 
houses, in the summer sunshine that seemed holding a 
revel over the little gardens ; and he Itjokcd about him 
wdth interest; for this w’-as a district which no Forsyte 
entered without open disapproval and secret curiosity. 

His cab stopped in front of a small house of that 
peculiar bufi colour which implies a long immunity from 
paint. It had an outer gate, and a rustic approach. 

^. He stepped out, his bearing extremely composed ; his 
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massive head, with its drooping moustache and wings ol 
white hair, very upright, under an excessively large top 
hat; his glance finn, a little angry. He ixad heen driven 
into this I 

Mrs. Jolyon Foisyte at home ? ” 

" Oh, yes, sir I—what name shall I cay, if you ]>lease, 
sir ? 


Old Jolyon could not helj) twinkling at the little maid 
as he gave his name. She seemed to him such a funny 
little toad ! 

And he followed her tlirough the dark hail, into a 
small double drawing-room, wheie rhe furniture was 
covered in chintz, and the little maid placed him in a 
chair. 


They’re all in the; garden, sir; 
a seat, I’ll tell tliem.” 


if you'll kindlj'^ take 


Old jolyon sat dov/n in the chintz-co\’ered chair and 
looked aiound him. 'ihe whole uiace seemed lo him, as 
he vrould have expressed it, pokey ; there was a certain 
—^lie could not leli exactly what—air of shabbiiiess, or 
rather of makmg two ends meet, about everythmg. As 
far as he could see, not a sjugic ]riece of furniture was 
wmrth a five-pound note. Tlie walls, disienipered rather 
a long time ago, weir^ decorated with water-colour 
sketches ; across the ceihng meandered a long crack. 

These little houses were all old, second-rate concerns ; 
be shotild hope the rent was under a hundred a year ; it 
hurt him more than he could have said, to think of a 
X^orsyte—Iris own son—living in such a place. 

The little maid came back. W ould he please to go 
down into the garden ? 

Old Jolyon marched out through the French windows. 
In descending the steps he nouced that they wanted 
painting. 

Young Jolyon, his wife, his two chikh'en, and his dog 
Balthasar, were all out there under a pear-tree. 

This w’alk tovfaids tlieni was the most courageous act 
of old jolyon’g life ; but no muscle of his face moved, 
no nervous gesture betrayed him. lie kept his deep-set 
eyes steadjly on the enemy. 

In those two minutes he demonstrated to perfection all 
that nnconscious soiu^dness, balance, and vitality, of 
fibre that made of Ihm and so many others of his clai=i? 
the core of the nation, in the unostentatious conduct of 
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their own affairs, to the neglect of evet^Hihhxg else* they 
typified the essential individiia 1 i‘im, botn in the Bnton, 
from the natural isolation of his cotintr5?’’s lif 4 . 

The dog Balthasar snified round the edges of his 
trousers ; this friendly and cynical mongrel—offspring 
of a liaison between a Ru'^siau poodle and a fox-terrier 
—had a nose for the unusual. 

The strange greetmgs ovci, old Jolyon seated liimself 
in a wicker chair, and his two grandchildren, one on each 
side of his knees, looked at him silently, never having 
seen so old a man 

They were unlike, as though recognising the difference 
set between them by the lucumstances of their biilhs 
Jolly, the child of sm, pudgy-faced, with his tow-colourcd 
hair brushed oli his toiehcad, and a dimple m his chin 
had an an of stubborn amiability, and the eyes ol a 
Foisyte , little Holly, the thild of wi^dlotk, w'-as a dark- 
skmne d, solemn soul, with her mother' grey and wistful 
eyts. 

The dog Balthasai, haMng walked jound the three 
small liower-beds, to show his cxi reme«-contempt for 
things at large, had also taken a seat m fiont of old 
Jolyon, and, oseillaUng a tail curled by Nature tightly 
over his back, was staring up with eves that did not 
bhnk. 

Even in the garden, that sense of things being pokey 
haunted old Jolyon, the wuVci-chair ireaped under 
his weight, the garden-beds 'o iked “ daveidy ", on 
the far side, under a smut-otamea w^all, cats had made 
a path 

While he and his g^andchikken thus regaided each 
other with the peculiar seiutuny, euiious yet trustful, 
that passes between the verv young and the vciy old, 
young Jolyon watched his wife 

The colour had deepened m her thin, oval face, with 
its straight brows, and large, grey eyes. Her hair, brushed 
in fine, high cuives back from hei forehead, was going 
grey, like his own, and thi'a grey ness‘made the sudden 
vivid colour in her chee*ks painfully pathetic. 

The look on her face, such as he had never seen there 
before, such as she had always hidden from him, was full 
of secret resentments, and longings, and fears. Her eyes, 
under their twitching blows# svaied pamlully. And she 
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Jolly d,lone siistained the conversation ; he had many 
possessions, a&d was anxious that Ins unknown friend 
with extremely Ivurge moustaches, and hands all covered 
with bine veins, who sat with legs crossed like his own 
lather (a habit he was hnnself trying to acquire), should 
know it; but being a Forsyte, though not yet quite 
eight yeais old, he made no raenlion of the thing at the 
moment dearest to his hcait—a camp of soldiers lu a 
shop-window, which liis father had piomiscd to bu} 
No doubt it seemed to him too precious ; a templing of 
Providence to mention it >et 
And the sunlight played tluough the lea\es on that 
little party of the tliree generations grouped trant^uiliv 
under the peai-trce, whuh had long boint no fruit 
Old yol\on’s tiuiowcd iiec was reddening patchily, 
as old mens faces redden m Ihe sun He took one of 
Jolly's hands m his own , the boy climbed on to Ins knee , 
and little Holly, mesmerised b> this i^ht, crept up to 
them , iho sound of the clog Brithasai s bciatclnng arose 
ih^'tlimieally 

buddcnly young Mrs Jolyon got up and hunied indoors 
A minute latej lici husband multeied an excuse, and 
followed Old Jolyon was left alone with bis grandclnldien 
And Nature with hti quaint iiony began working m 
him one of hei strange ievolutions, following her cyclic 
laws into the depths of his hcait And that tendeme s lor 
little children, that xia'^sion for the beginmngN of life \\hich 
had once made him fois*,kc his son ancl follow June, 
now worked in him to foisake June and lollow these 
httlcr thiiigb Youth, like a flame, burned ever in his 
breast, and to youth he turned, to tlie lound little limbs, 
so reckless, that wanted care, to the small round faces 
so unieasoi)ably solemn or bright, to the tieble tongues, 
and the shiill, chuckJing laughtei, to the insistent tugging 
hands, and the feel of small bodies against Ins legs, to 
all that was young and young, and oncc' more young 
And his eyes grew soft, his \oue, ?ind Linn, vcmed hands 
soli, and soft his heait within him And to those small 
creatures he became-* at once a place ol plctisuie, a place 
where they were secure, and unfld talk and laugh and 
play, till, like sunshine, there ladiated fnim old Jolyon's 
wicker chan the peihxt g nety of three liCvtrts 

But with young Jolyon following to his wife’s loom li 

was difierent. 
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He fqiTind her seated on a chair before her dr^'ssin^-' 
glass, witli her hands before her fare. 

Her shoulders were bhalang with sobs. This passion 
of hers for suffering was mysterious to him. He had been 
through a hundred of these moods ; how he had survived 
them he never knew, for he could never behove they 
were moods, and that the last hour of his partnership had 
not struck. 

In the night she would be sure to throw her arms 
round his neck and say: 

Oh I Jo, how 1 make you suffer! ** as she had done 
a hundred tunes before. 

He reached out Ins hand, and, unseen, slipped his 
razor-case into Ins poc)>ct. 

“ I can’t stay here,” he thought, T must go down ! ” 
Without a word he left the room, and went hack to^the 
lawn. 

Old Jolyon had little Tlolly on his knee; she had 
taken possession of his Wc^cch; Jolly, very led m the 
face, was trcing to show that he could ‘-t ind on his head 
The dog Balthasar, as rlos( as he might be to the tea- 
table, had fixed his eyes on the cake. , • 

Young Jolyon felt a malicious desire to cut their 
enjoyment slioit. 

What bu'-Mic'^s had his father to come and upset his 
wife like this ? It w^as a '^hoc k, after all those years i 
He ought to have known ; he ought to have given them 
warning ; but when did a hoi'^ytc ever imagine that his 
conduct could upset anybody 1 And in his thoughts he 
did old Jolyon wrong. 

He spoke sharply to the chikhcn, and told them to go 
m to their tea. Greatly surprised, for they had never 
heard their father -.peak sharjily before, they went off, 
hand m ^ hand, hctle Holly looking back over her 
shoulder, ‘ 

Young Jolyon poured out the tea. 

'* My Wjfe j nc't the thing to-day,” he ^aid, but he knew 
well enoneli that his father had penetiatcd the cause of 
that sudden withdrawal, and almost hat^d the old man 
for sitting theic so family. 

” You’ve got a nice little house here,” said old Jolyon, 
with a shrewd look, “I suppose you've taken a lease 
of it I ” 

Young Jolyon nodded. 



if <idn*t like tke neighbourhood/’ said old Tolyon; 
a ^ijishaclda lot/* 


Yomi^ Jolyon replied : ** Yes, we‘re a ramshackle lot.” 
The Silence was now only broken by the bound of the 
dog Balthasar's sciatching. 

Old Jolyon said simply : ”1 suppose T oughtn’t to 
Ixave come, here, Jo , but I get so lonely ! ” 

At these w'ords young Jolyon got uj) and put his hand 
on his lather's shoulder. 


In the next house some one was playing over and over 
again : “La Dcnna d mobile ” on an untuned piano ; 
and the little garden had fallen into shade, the sun now 
only reached the wall at the end, whereon bask a 
crouching cat, her yellow eyes turned sleepily down on 
the dog Balthasar, There was a drowsy hum of vc-ry 
distant traffic the crecpeicd Lreliis roufid the garden 
shut* out everything but sky, and house, and pear-tree, 
with its top bra-ncdies still gilded by tlie sun. 

For some time tln^y sat there, laJking but little. Then 
old Jolyon rose to go, and not a word was said about his 


coming again. 

He walked away very sadly. What a poor miserable 
place; and he*thuught of Tic great, f'rnpty house in 


Stanhope Gate, fit residence lor a I'^oibyte, with its huge 
billiaid-room, and drawing-room tliat no one entered 


from one week's end to another. 


That woman, whose face he had rather liked, w^as too 
thin-skinned by half ; she gave Jo a bad time, he knew ! 
And those sweet cliildren ! Ah l what a piece of awful 
Jolly I 

lie walked towards the Kdgware Road, between rows 
of little houses, all suggesting to him (erroneously no doubt, 
but the prejudices ol a Forsyte are sacred) shady histories 
of some sort or kind. * 


Society, forsooth, the chattering hags and jackanapes 
—■had set thcm.selvcs up to pass judgment on his flesli 
and blood ! A pai'cel of old women ! He stumped his 
umbrella on tJic ground, as thougii to driv^c it into the 
lieart of that, unfortunate body, which had dared to 
ostracisie his son'aud his sou’s sou, in whom lie could, have 
lived again ! 

He stumped his umbrella fierceb'; yei he himself had 
followeil S‘./cicty‘s behaviour for fifteen )cars—had oidy 
to-day been false to it i 
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He thought of June, and her dead mpther, and thd 
whole story, with dll his old bitterness A wretched 
business I 

He was a long time reaching Stanhope Gate, for, with 
native perversity, being extremely tired, he walked the 
whole way 

After washing his hands m the lavatory downstairs, 
he went to the dming-room to wait for dinner, the only 
room he used when J une was out —^it was less lonely so 
1 he evening paper had not yet come , be had finished 
the Ttmeh there uas therefore nothing to do 

Ihe room faced the backwater of iiaffic, and was vei*y 
silent He disliked dogs, but a dog even would have been 
company His ga/e, travelling lound the walls, rested 
on a pictuie entitled “ Group of Dutch fishing boats 
at sunset ** , the chef d'oeuvre of his collection It gave 
him no pleasure He closed his eyes He was lonely I 
He oughtn’t to complain, he knew, but he couldn't help 
it Ht was a poor thing—had alwavs been a poor thing 
—no pluck 1 Such was his thought 

The butler came to lay the table foi dinner, and seeing 
his master apparently asleej) exercised extreme caution 
m his movements. This beard( d man ah o wore a mous¬ 
tache, which had given rise to gi ave doitbts in the minds 
of many members of the family—c'-ptcially those who, 
like Soames, had been to public schools, and were accus¬ 
tomed to mceness m such malleis Could ho really be 
considered a butler ■* Playful spirits alluded to him as 
* Uncle Jolyon’s Nonconfc ^nn'-t ’ , George the acknow¬ 
ledged wag had named nim “ Sankey ' 

He moved to and fro between the great polished side¬ 
board and the great polished tabic inimitably sleek and 
soft 

Old Jolyon watched him feigning sleep The fellow 
was a sneak—^he had alwayo thought so- who cared 
about nothing but rattling through his work, and getting 
out to his betting or tns woman oi goodness knew what • 
A slug < Fat, too I And didn t care a pm about his 
master ’ 

But then, against his will, came one of those moments 
of philo ophy which made old Jolyon different from other 
Forsytes 

After all, why should the man care ^ He wasn’t paid 
to care, and why expect it ^ In tliu woild people couldn’t 
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lodlc for affectipn unless they p<>id for it Tt might be 
diffeient m the next—^he dicUi t know- wouldn't teB ! 
And again he shut his eyes 

Kclentiess and stealthy, the butler pursued his labours, 
taking things fiora the various compartments of the 
sideboard. His back sc eim d alway^ turned to old 
Jolyon , thus, he robbed bis opeialions of the unseemli¬ 
ness of being earned on in his master's piesenee , now 
and then he furtively breathed on the silver, and wiped 
it with a piece of chamoj > leather. He appeared to pore 
over the quantities of wine m the* decanteis, which he 
earned carefully and tathrr high, letting his bcaid droop 
over them piotectinglv Wuen he liad finished he s..ood 
for over a minute watching ]ii-> cua'^tei, and m his greenish 
eyes theie was a look of (Oiileiupt 
AJytei all, this master ot Ins wa^ an ol<i buffer, who 
hadn't much left in him • 

Soft as a tom cat, he crossed the room to press the 
bell. Ills oideis were " dinnei at seven." What if hi® 
master were asleep , he would soon have him out of 
that, tin 1 e was the night to sleep 111 I He had himscll 
to think of, lor lie wa^ due at his Club at half-past eight 
In answer to the nng, c»,p]>£ared a page boy with a 
silver soup tuieen flie butler took it from his hands 
and placed it on the table, then, standing by the open 
dooi, as thou’h about to ushei company mto the 100m, 
he said m a solemn voue — 

“ Dniuti !•» on the table, •-ir ! " 

Slowly old JoI-\ou got up out of his chau, and sat 
down at the table to tat Lis ujuiki. 


D 



CHAPTER VIXl 


PLANS OF THE HOUSE 

All Forsytes, as is generally admitted, have shells, like 
that extremely useful little animal which is made into 
Turkish delight; in other words, they are never seen, or 
if seen would not be recognised, without liabitats, com¬ 
posed of circumstance, property, acquaintances, and 
wives, which seem to move along with them in their 
passage through a world composed of thousands of other 
Forsjrtes with tlieir habitats. Without a habitat a 
Forsyte is inconceivable—he would be like a novel 
without a plot, which is well known to be an anoradly. 

To Fors3?te eyes Bosianey appeared to have no habitat, 
he seemed one of those rare and unfortunate men who 
go through life surrounded by circumstance, property, 
acquaintances, and wives that do not belong to them. 

His rooms in Sloane Street, on the top flocr, outside 
which, on a plate, was his name, " Philip Baynes Bosiimey, 
Architect," were not those of a Forsyte. He had no 
sitting-room apart from his office, but a large recess had 
been screened off to conceal the necessaries of iife-^a 
couch, an easy chair, In.s pipes, spirit case, novels, and 
slippers. The business part of tlic room had the usual 
furnitmre ; an open cupboard with pigeon-holes, a round 
oak table, a folding wash-stand, some hard chairs, a 
standing desk of large dimensions covered with drawings 
and designs. June had twice been to tea there under the 
chaperonage of his aunt. 

He was believed to have a bedroo/n at the back. 

As far as the family had been able to ascertain his 
income, it consisted of two consulting appointments at 
twenty pounds a year, together with an odd fee once 
in a way, and—more worthy item-—a private annuity 
under his fatlier’s will of one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year. 

What had transpired concerning that father was not 
so reassuring. It appeared that he had been a X-incoliir 
shire countiy doctor of Cornish extraction, striking 
appearance, and Byronic tendencies—a well-known figure, 
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in fact, in tii% connty. Bosxnney's nncle by marriage, 
Baynes, of Baynes and BiJdeboy, a Forsyte m instincts 
if not m name, hvid but little that was woitliy to relate 
of his biolhci-in-law* 

** An odd fellow I be would say t ** always spoke of 
bis three eldest boys as * good creatures, but so dull ' ] 
they're all doing capHally in the Indian Civil 1 Philip 
was the only one he bked. XVe heard him talk in the 
queerest way i be onre said to me * ‘ My dear fellow, 
nevf 1 let your p )or viife know what you're thinking of > ' 
But 1 didn't lolluw his advice; not I I An eccentric 
man I He would say to Phil: * Whether ^’'ou live like a 
gtmtleman or not, my boy, be sure you die like one ’ ' 
and he had him'’^lf Embalmed in a fiofk coat suit, with 
a sa-iin ciavat and a diamond pm. Oh, qqite an original, 
I rsji a'-snre you I * " 

C>f Bo'^nnicy Inmsclf Baynes would speak war^nT3^ 
With a ceiiciin compassion : “ Jh j got a streak ot his 
f^ther's Byroiusrn, Why, look at the way he tlircw up 
his chances when he left my oitice ; gomg oh like that for 
ms: niontlis wAli a knapsnclr, and ail for what ^—to studv 
foreign aftihUeature—toirign I Wliat could he expect^ 
And there he is—a clever young f«=‘lJow—doesn’t make 
his bundled a year I Now this engagement is the best 
tiling that conld have happened— kt cp him steady ; he's 
one ot those that go to bed all da^ and stay up all night, 
simply because they’ve no method; but no vice about 
him—nc>t an ounoe ol vice Old hoi te's a rich man I " 

Ml Baynes made him^df ex+rerndv pleasant to June, 
who htqiicntly visiUd Ins house m Lowndes Square at 
tins period, 

' 1 his house of your cousin'*?—what a capital man of 
bu'me'=^^—IS the veiy thing for Philip/' he would say to 
her; “ you mustn’t expect to sec hio much of him just 
now, my dear yonre lady, 'The good cause -the good 
cause! The young man must make his way. When X 
was his age 1 was at woik day and night. My dear wife 
used to say to me, ‘ Bobby, don’t woik too haid, think 
of your health,' ; but J never sp<irod myseU • " 

June had complained that i'er lo\er found no time to 
come to Stanhope Gate 

The first time lie ca me agim they had not been together 
a quarkr ol an houi be foie, by one of those coincidences 
of which she was a mibtiess, Mrs. Septimus Small arrived. 
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Thereon. Bosinney ro!>e and hid himself, according to 
previous an aiigemeni, in the little study,‘to wait lor her 
dcpailuie. 

" Mj- dear/' said Aunt Juley " how thiii he is • I've 
often noticed it iMlh engaged poopk , but you inusln't 
let it get woi-xo. Ihcre’s Barlow’s csLiact of veal; it did 
your Uncle Switlnn a lot of good ” 

June, her iiltlc figure erect before the hearth, her small 
fate quivering grinii>, for she iepaid<.d hei aunt’s un 
timely visit m the Ijglit of a pel onal injury, replied with 
scorn: 

“ It's because he's biisv, x^^ople who can do any¬ 
thing woilh doing are i)e\fi fat' 

Aunt JuU} pouted she hLisdl had alwo 3 ^s been linn, 
but the only jileasure she dmvtd fiom Die fact was the 
opportunity of longing to bt -'toutci. 

‘ I don t Ihiiilv,' ^bc =aul luournfuUy, " th it voii o'ugM 
to let them call Inin ‘ Ihc Buccaneer’, people might 
Dimk IT odd now that he's going to build a house lor 
Soames I do hope he will be ( aicfui, it s so impOttanl 
foi him, Soames has such good uistc > " 

" laste 1 " cned June, lianng up il onc,c i wouldn't 
give that loi his lasic, oi an> ot ihc famib1 ' 

Mrs Small wa^ L ikcn <ibaeL. 

“ Your Uncle Swuhiu," he said, " always had bcautifn‘ 
taste! And Soainc liUlc nc use is 'ovcly, >011 don’t 
mean to say you don i tiuiik '■o ' ’ 

Il'mph * " sajQ i me ‘ lliat^! only bet^us'’ Ticne’s 
theic ’ ” 

Aunt Juley tiicd to ‘-ay «= unc Dniig plea uint 
“ And how will dcai Tienc like In mg ni tlic < ountry "> ” 
June ga/ed at hci irit( nlly witli a looit m her i*ycS as 
]f hci conscience had suddenly leaped up into them ; it 
passed: and an even mcjre int< nt Jtook took its place, 
as if she had stated that conscience out of countenance 
She icphed impcnou 1> — 

‘ Of coui'^e she 11 il , why shouldn’t -^he ? *' 

Mi*s Srrall grew neivous 

“ 1 didn’t know," she said , " I thought ^he mightn’t 
like to leuve her fimnds Your Uncle James says she 
doesn't take enough ml(rest in iite lie think— I mean 
Timothy thinks—she ought !<•) /o out moie 1 expect 
you’ll miss her very much > " 

June clasped her hands belund her neck. 
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*' I do wish,'" she cried, " Uncle Timothy wouldn't 
talk about what doesn't concern him 1 ” 

Aunt Juley io‘'C to the full height of her tall figure 
'* He nevei talks about what doesn’t concern him,” 
she said. 

June was instantly compunctious, she ran to her 
aunt and kissed hei 

I'm very soiiy, auntie, but I ivish they’d let Irene 
alone.’' 

Aunt Juley, unable to think of anything further on 
the subject that vould bo ‘Suitable, was oilent, she 
prepared foi depart me, hooking her black silk cap'^ 
across lier chest, and, taking up h«r green reticule 

” And how is your dear grandfather she a^ked in 
the haU. ” 1 expect he's vciv lonely now that all your 
time is taken up with Mr Doaumy ” She bent and 
kiSjCd hei niece hungiiiy, and with little, iiiuicing steps 
passed away 

The tears spiang up m June’s eyes , imining into the 
little study, where Jkisinncy was sitting at the table 
drawing buds ca the back ot an envelope, she sank down 
by his side and cried 

Oh, Phd ’ it’s all so hoiiid • ” Her lieut was as 
warm as the coloui of her hair 

On the following Sundsv^ moining, while Soames was 
siiaving, a mCo‘-ig»^ was biousht him to the effect that 
Mr Hosinney was b( low and would be ‘datl to see him 
Opemiig the dcc>i into Jus wife's, roo n, he said — 

Ilosinncy’s dowii->tans JuH go and f nteriam him 
while 1 finish ‘-having I'll be down in a minute. It's 
about the plans, I expect” 

Iiene looked at him, »thout leply, put the finishing 
touch to her dress -and went downstans. 

He could not make her out about this house. She 
bao -aui r^viU Uu against it, and, as far as Bosinney was 
tonrerncu, seemed fiundly enough 

luom the w'lndow oi Ins clio‘-'iing-room he could sec 
them talking twg( thei in the httle couit below 

He hillrncl on with his shaving, cutting hio <hin twice 
He hcaid them laugh, and thought to himsell . ” Well, 
tlicy got on all right, anyway > ” 

As he expected, Bosmney had come round to fetch 
him to look at the plans. 

He took his hat and went over. 
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The plans were spicad on the oak tabU in the archi¬ 
tect's room , and pale, impei luibabJe, mqmimg, Soames 
bent ovei them for a long time without speaking. 

He said at last in a pu/zled voice 
*' It’s an odd sort of house 1 " 

A rectangular house ol tvvo stones was designed m a 
quadrangle loiind \ covered m court. This court, encircled 
by a gallery on the uppei floor, was loofod with a glass 
loof, supported by eight columns running up tiom the 
ground. 

It was, indeed, to Forsyte eyes, an odd house 
“ Ihere’s a lot of room cut to waste,” pursued Soanies 
Bosuiney began to w'alk aboui, and Soaincs did not 
like the expression on his face. 

” Ihe pimciple of Ih s house,” said the aichitecc, 
was that you shou d ha\e loom to bieathc—like a 
gentleman ’ ” 

Soames extendv^d lu^ f»nd Ihun b is if measuring 

till, cxiont of the Ui'-uudion he should acquire, aud 
replied — 

” Oh ! yes ; I see '* 

The peculiai look came into Bosinney’s face which 
marked all his enthusiasms 

” I’ve tiled to plan you a house here with some self- 
respect of its own If you don t like it, 3 ,ou d better say 
30 It’s certainly the last thing to oe considc re d— who 
»vants sclf-iespect in a house, vhen you can squeeze m 
an extra lavatory ^ ” He put ms finger sucideniy down 
□n the left division of the centic oblong "You can 
swing a cat heic llns is for your pi'-tuies, divided fiom 
tins court b> curtains , draw them back and 50 U IJ have 
a space of fifty-one by twenty-three six lias double- 
faced stove in the centie, here, looks one way towaids 
the court, one way towards the picture room , this end 
wall IS all window, you\e a south cast light from that, 
a north light from the conit Ihc icst of your pictures 
you can hang lound the gallery upstaiis, or m the othei 
rooms In aicialccturc,” he went on -and though looking 
at Soames he did not seem to see him, which gave boamt s 
an unpleasant feeling—” as m life, you'll get no self- 
icbpect without reguiarit). Fellows tell you that’s old- 
fashioned. It appeals to be pecuhar anyway , it never 
occurs to to embody the mam piinciple of life m 
out buildings ^ wc load out houses witn decoration^ 
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gimcracks, comers, anything to distract the eye On 
the contrary the eye should rest; get your efiects with 
a few strong lines. The whole thing is legulanty-—there’s 
no self-respect without it." 

Soames, the unconscious ironist, fixed his gaze on 
I5o‘=iinney’s tic, winch wao far fiom being m the peipen 
dicuUr , he was unshaven too, and Ins dicss not remark 
able for ordei. Arch it cc turn appeareil to have exhausted 
his regularity. 

" Won’t it look like a barrack " he inquired. 

He did not at once receive a reply 

" I can see whit it is," said Bobmney, ‘ you want me 
of Tnttlemabter s houses—-one of the pretty and com 
mcdious soil, where the servants will live in garrclb 
and jtlie front door be sunk so that you m ly come up 
By ail means try Littlemaster, you 11 find him 
a f apital fellow, I’ve known him all my I ft • ’ 

Soameb wa*^ ahniied fie liad rcalh been struck by 
the plans, and the concealment of his s itislaction had 
been meitly iiT-tmrlne It wa'- dihitult for him to pay 
a coinphmTnt He despised peo^jh who were lavish with 
their prai es 

Ho jound hnnsilf nov’- in the cmbiiiassing po it on of 
one who must pay a tomxjlimc nt or lun the risk of ]o=.ing 
1 good thing l3oolnn^^ isa‘- 3 i‘^t the fellow who might 
tear up tin pliu and i* ■'uoe to act for him , a kind of 
gi own np t hild * 

Hus grown-up child’ Imess, to which he felt so supenoi 
cxeicistd a pccuh t and dlnio t mesnic rie eftiet on Soame-^, 
for he ii id never ft it ai\ilu jg like it m himself 

‘ WcU, ’ he biammired at la t, ' it it s certainly 
original ” . 

He had such a private di'^trust and tven dislike of the 
word “ origm il ’ that he fell le had not it ally given 
himstlf away by this leraark 

Bobmney secmitd pleaded It wa‘?.the sort of thing that 
"tovhl pit ase a ft How like that ! And his but cess encouraged 
Soaine^ • 

" It's - a big place," he said 

" S}>af e, au, light, ’ he heard Bosmney murmur, *' you 
can’t li\e like a gentleman m one of Littlemaster's— he 
builds for manutaetuiers." 

boames made a dexiretaling movement, he hid been 
idetitiAed with a gentkman, not for a good deal of 
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money now would he be classed with manufacturers. 
But his innate distinct of general piinciplcs revived. 
Wliat the deuce was the good ut lalkmg about regularity 
and sell lespect ^ It lookt-d to him as if the house would 
be cold. 

“ Irene can’t stand the ^old * he ^aid. 

*'Ah I said bosuincy ^aicastically, “Your wife ^ 
She doesn’t like the cold ? I'll “-ee to that; she shan’t be 
cold. Look here I he pointed to four marks at legiilar 
intervals on the walls of the court. “ I’ve given you hot- 
water pipes in alumimum casings , you can get them with 
very good designs " 

Soames looked suspiciously at these marks. 

“ It’s all \ei 3 ’' well, all this,” he said, ” but what’s it 
going to cost ^ ” 

Ihe architect took a sheet of papei from his pockcl. 

” The house, ol coin ic, should be built enlucly of 
stone, but, as I tliought 3011 vouldnT stand that, I’ve 
compromised for a ia mg It ought to ha.ve a copiiei 
roof, but I've made it gicen slau \s it is meiuding 
metal work, it'll cost eight thousand 1 ve hundred ” 

” Eight thousand fi\ c hundied ^ ” said Soames. “ Why, 
I gave 3 on an outside limit of c ight * ” 

“ Can’t be done -for a penny le s,” icplied Bosmney 
cooll 3 '‘. “ You must take it 01 leave it 1 ' 

It was the only way, probably, that such a proportion 
could have been made to Soame^. He was nonplussed 
Conscience told him to thiow llie whole thing up. But 
the design was good, and he knew — thcie was complete¬ 
ness about it, and dignity , the ..ciwaiits’ ajiariments 
weic excellent too. He would gam credit by living m a 
house like that—with such mdividual features, yet per¬ 
fectly well arranged. 

He continued poimg ovei the plans, while Bosmney 
went into ins bed'oem to shave and ciiess. 

The two walked ba^'k to Montpellier Squaie in silence, 
Soames watching him out of the coinei of his eye. 

The Buccaneer was rathci a good loclcing fellow—^so 
he thought--when he was piopeily got up 

Irene was bending over her howcis when the two men 
came m. 

She spoke of -.ending across the Park to fetch Juno, 

“ No, no,” said. Soames, “ we’ve still got busmess to 
t#»lk ov©r 1 '* 
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At lunch he was almost 101 dial, aad kept prebsing 
Bobinney to tat He was plcajcd to see fcht architect m 
such high spirits, and l^^tt him to spend the altemooa. 
with Irtne while lie stok off to his pictures, a£tei his 
Sunday liauii At tc'x time ht tame down to the drawing¬ 
room, and found them taliong, as he expressed it, mneteen 
to the do/tn 

I;nobscrvtd m thf doorway he congratulated liimself 
that things were t iking the light turn It was lucky she 
and Booinuey got on , she sctmcd to be falling into Imc 
with the idea of the ntw house 

Qmet meditation among his pictures had decided hna 
to spring the five hundred if netessary , but he hoped 
that the afternoon mi ht have ‘‘Ottened Bosinncy^s esii- 
niitcs It was so purely a mittcr which Bbsmncv could 
leuu’dy if ht liked , thcie must be a dozen wa\s in which 
be could (hfaivn the pioduebon of a house without 
spoihng the effect 

Be awaited thtrefort his oppoiitmtv till Irene was 
handing the drchibct his hist cup of t( i A chinlv of 
sunslniie ilurough the lace of tlu blind wanned her 
cheek, shone m the gold of h* 1 hair and ni hti soft eyes 
Possibly the same gk im dt cp ned Bosiuuey colour, 
gave the lathcr startled Icok to hi-> face 

Soanies b ilcd unshine, and hr at once got up to draw 
the bhnd Ihin he took Ins own ent) 01 tea from his 
wile, and ud, more < oldly than he h id intended — 

' Can t vou sec youi way to do it for eight thousand 
alter all ? There must be a lot httk ihings you could 
alter 

Bosinney drank oil In tc i at i guJj) j>at down his 
cup, and an^weied , 

‘ Not one ! " . 

Soames stw that his sugg stion liid touched some 
umritelJigible pomf of peisonal \amt\ 

** Well,"' he agreed, with ->ulky usjgnition, ** you 
mmt ha\e it voui own way, I suppose 
A few miuntf-S 1 ittr Bc^sinney lose to go, and Soames 
lose too to see him oft ihe prenusLS Ihe aicbilcet 
seemed in absuidly high spir is Aftei watching him 
walk away at a swinging pace Soames letuiucd moodily 
to the drawing room where licne was putting away 
the music, and ino\ed by an uncoiitiollable spasm of 
curiosity, a^ked . 
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" Well, what do you think of * The Buccaneer * ? ** 

He looked at the carpet while waiting for her answer, 
and he had to wait some time. 

“ I don't know/’ she said at last. 

** Do you think he's good-looking ? " 

Irene smiled. And it seemed to Soarnes that she was 
mocking him. 

Yes,” she answered ; *' very/’ 


CHAPTER IX 

DEATH OF AUNT ANN 

There came a morning at the end of September when 
Aunt Ann was unable to take from Sraither's hands 
the insignia of personal dignity. After one look at the 
old face, the doctor, hurriedly sent for, announced that 
Miss Fors^e had passed away in her sleep. ’ 

Aunts Juley and Hester were overwhelmed by the 
shock. They had never imagined such an ending. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether they had ever realised that an 
ending was bound to come. Secretly they felt it un¬ 
reasonable of Ann to have left them like tliis without a 
word, without even a struggle. It was unlike her. 

Perhaps what really affected them so profoundly was 
the thought that a Forsyte should have let go her grasp 
on life. If one, then why not all! 

It was a full hour before they could make up their 
minds to tell Timothy. If or\ly it could be kept from 
him I If only it could be broken to him by degrees I 
And long they stood outside his door whispering 
together. And when it was over they wliispered together 
again. 

He would feel it more, they were afraid, as time went 
on, Stm, he had taken it better than could have been 
expected. He would keep his bed, of course I 
They separated, crying quietly. 

Aunt Juley stayed in her room, prostrated by the 
blow. Her face, discoloured by tears, was divided into 
compartments by the little ridges of pouting flesh which 
had swollen with emotion. It was impossible to conceive 
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of life without*Ann, who had lived with her for leventy- 

tbree ^oars, bioken^only by this shoit ip^cric{,,jxam of hex 
niarntd life, which seemed now so unieal At fixed 
intervals she wont to hei drawer, and took from beneath 
the lavender bags a fresh jiockc t-handkticlne f Her wii m 
heait cou^'i not boar the thought ^liat Ann was lying 
there so coM 

Aunt llcst^'r, -the silent, the patent, that back-water 
of the family ene'gv, sat in the diawin^ room where 
the blmds w*cri drawn; and she, too,"had weiit at 
fust, but quietly, without visible efTei^t Her guiding 
nrinuplc, the conser\ation of encirv, did not abandon 
lici in ^oiiow. She ^at, shin, motionlcs,, studying the 
grate, her hand*? idle in the Jap of her black silk diess 
liirv would want to rouse her into doing something, 
no douDt As if theie wtie an> goi. d m lhat • Doing 
oomeniing would not bung back Ann I Why woiry 
her 

Five oVlock biought thioc of the brothers, Jolyon 
and Jsnitb and Swi<bm ISithn’as was at yaiinoulh, 
and Rog^r liad a bad attack of goui Mrs Hayman 
had been bv Ifrioclf ciriier in the div, Pviid aftei seeing 
\nn, nad gone away, IcaMug a message for limothv— 
which was kfp+ fioin him that she ought to have been 
told ®oon<“r. in fact, there was a feeling amongst them 
all that they oueht to hi't been told sooner, as though 
they hpd missed ''omething and James sa d ' 

1 knew bow it a be, 1 told you she w'^ouldn’t last 
thiough the suninmi ' 

Aunt Hester nude no rcplv ; it was nearlv October, 
but what was the goed or arguing, some people were 
ntvei sati'^h'^d 

bhe sent up to tell hex* sister that the biothers were 
there Mrs Small tame down at once She had bathed 
her face, whi^h wai still swollen, and though she looked 
severely at Switlun's trouseis, for they wine of light 
blue— he had come ‘-tiaight frorA the club, wheie the 
news had leached him--she wore a moie cheerful ex- 
piession than'usual, the instinct foi doing the wrong 
thn g be mg even now too strong lot hei 

Piescnily all five w'-ent up to look at the body. Under 
tlv pure white sheet a quilted counterpane had been 
placed, for now, moie than ever, Aunt Ann had need 
of waimth, and, the pillows 'emoved, her spine and 
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head rested flat, with the semblance of their Ufetong 
inflexibility, the roit band iig the top of her brow w'as 
drawn on cither side to the level of the ears, and b<'twe*en 
it and the sheet hei face, almo''t as white, was tamed 
with closed eyes to the faces of her brotheis and sisteis 
In its extiaoidinary peace the face was stiongei than 
e\ei, neaily all bone now under the scarce wrinkled 
paichment of skm—square jaw and thin, cheekbones, 
forehead with hollow temples chiselled nose—the fc>rtress 
of an unconqutrabk spnit that hid vielded to death 
and in its upward s ghtles'-ness seenud trying to regain 
that spirit, to regain tli^ guaidiausliip it had just laid 
down 

Switliin took but om look at the face, and left the 
room, the sight ho s iid af+tiwaids, made him very 
qucei He went down tms sinking Iho whole house, 
and, seizing his hat, »I in beied into hi*^ biougham wnthout 
giving any directions to tht coathmaii lie was dn\en 
homo, and all the c % c nmg ^at in Ins oh nr without moving 

He could take i udinig for dmnei but a partiidge 
with an impciiai pint ol champagne 

Old Jolyon stood it the bottom of tho»bed,'his hands 
folded in front of Inm JIc alone of tlio'^e m the room 
remembered the dcith of his mother, and though he 
looked at Ann, it w i of tJiat lie w i tl inking 4 nn 
was an old woman, but th itli had ro iie to licr at last— 
death tame to all ' His tut dref not move, his gaze 
seemed trai cllmg from ^ try f u 

Aunt Htitcr sioc^d be ide h»m She did not cry now, 
tens were (Exhausted Jjs^r niLuic icfu'^td to peinnt a 
iurthtr c^eapt of force he twi nd hci hinds looking, 
not at Ann, but bom side to '-icic, ^-oeking some way 
of escaping the effort of realisation 

Of all the brodici > and sistcis Jajcne> manifested the 
most emotion fcais rolled down the parallel furiows 
of hi-* thin f'’ce vvheie he diould go now to tell liis 
troubles he did not know Juley was no good, llestei 
worse than U'-eitso ' Hi felt Anns death more than he 
had ever thouglit he should, this would* uj^set him for 
week? I 

Piesi ntl5 Aunt Hester ^tole out, and Aunt Juley 
began moamg about, doing what was necessary,^" 
so that twice she knocked against something Old 
Jolyon, roused from his reveiie^ that reveiie of the 
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long, lung pas\, looked sternly at her, aiid went away 
janits ««lonc was JUt by the bfdoKle glaiuing stcaltluly 
round to see that he was not obstived, he twisted his 
long body down, placed a kis on the dead ^oiehead 
then, he, too ha tily lett the tf um Incouuteiing 
Smitlirr in th< hall, began to a K her about the 
funtial, and, finding th a she knew nothing complained 
bitleily that if thej duhi t take ean. c\crything would 
go wnong She Ind b tt( r ‘'Cnd fc r Mr Soaraes—he knew 
all about tint soil of thing her master was \(iy much 
ujibet, he sujiposed—^lie would want looking aftei , as 
for her misti < :>ses, the y were do good- they had no 
gumption I Jhc) wui 11 be ill loo, la houldn t wonder 
Sthi h al bet ti '"end foi the doftoi , it w is best to like 
tilings in iinit He didn't think hi siMcr Ann had bid 
the be st opinion if olie d li ul "Rl mk she w oaki ha\ e been 
alive now Dinitheis migtit se,nd to Park lane any time 
she vv inted acKue Ot lo ir^i. his eiiii ge. was at then 
civut foi the funeriJ [Jf SLij.j{>td ‘'he haeln't suih a 
thing 1 a glass ot tlaut xn 1 i bi'^euit be had had no 
June li I * , 

Ihc dxys before the ten i il pi ed quutlv it had 
long been kiun i ol eoin < tint \un* \nn h id left hei 
little j>ropeil 5 . to limulhy llieu \v-'s 11 eicfoie, no 
loison for the li^hte t agit it uu 'scauics who was 
sol( cvLenloi Lojk clnigt of ul an n rnents, and in 
dm cc>uisi s ni out the f )llf win,, inm Imn to eveiy 
malt mcmbci ol the family 


To- 


' \ our pr LU c r ^\u tul at the fum^al of Miss 
Ann Iorsyii in Hi h^at Cmi tLi\ at loon of Oci is/ 

‘ ( ai flakes a ll nuct at U e Boojor, huyswain Boad 
at 10 4^ ho Ji itvtrs ly it quest 
R * 


The morning came cold, with* a h gh grey London 
k\, and at In^f past ten llu hi t eaiii ig , tint of fames, 
dio\e up II (ontaiind } imts ind 1ns oou ui law Daibe 
1 tine mill with a scjiiiii, ehcsi biitluried veiy tightly 
into a lioe k eoat, and a illow, fitlisU face adorned 
with iHik well ciulcei moii'-taclies, and that meoingiblo 
eommtneenit nt of whi kti vvlueh eluduig the stiutest 
attempts at shaving, seems the niaik of something deeply 
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ingiained in the personality of tht shavet, Ueiiig espfually 
noticeable m men who spttulaic 

Soamib, in lus capauty of c\.ccutor» receivtd the 
guests* tor T.imoth3- still hept his bed he would get 
up after the funeral, and Aunts Juicy and Hester would 
not be coming down till all was over* when it was 
understood theie would be lunch for any me who 
caied to come back The nevt to anno was Kogci, 
still limping fioru the srout, and encireled by thiee of lus 
sons—young Rogci, Luotue, and Thomas George* the 
remaining son, anivid ilmot imimdixl ly afterwards 
in a hansom, and pa^l^^d m the hall to a^L Soames how 
he found undertaking p \y 

They disliked each other 

Then came two ilavinan —Giles and "{esae- perfectly 
silent, and \ciy well dies cd with jiceid eicases down 
their evemng tiou ci5 Then old Joiyon alone. Next, 
Nicholas, With a healili eolom iii his f'^ee, and a eaietnlJy 
\eiled sprighthne^s m cveiy movLincn-^ ot Ins head and 
body. One ot hi‘' sons folloveed hiii meek and snbdu< d 
bwilhin, FoiaU and FosiniKy a uved at ^le same 
moment, and >tood bowing yincedence to eafh other, 
but on the door op jing they tried to enter together, 
they renewed then apol gics in the hall, and bwithm, 
settling liij stock, which had bfcome dijaiianged m tnc 
struggle, very slowly mounted the ataiis. the other 
Hay man ; two mamed sons of Ni^Jiolas, together with 
lwe(tyman Spender, and Wany, the husbands of mairicd 
1 ors;^ tc and Hayman duoghtc.^a The company was then 
complete, twenty one m all, no I a male member of the 
family being absent but imiothy aiul young Joiyon. 

Entering the scarlet and giien drawing loom, whose 
apparel made so vivid a Betting foi tlieir unaccustomed 
costumes, each liicd nervously to hn.1 a ^cat, desiious 
of hiding the emphatic blackness of his trousers There 
seemed a sort of indecency m that blackness and m the 
colour of tl eii gloves«-“a soil of eKaggcralion of the 
lechngs, and many cast shocked looi^ of recT*et envy 
at “ the Buccaneer,” who had no gloves, and was wearing 
giey trousers A subdued hum of conversaiion rose 
no one speaking of the dc^jiartcd, but each asking after 
the other, though thereby casting an indirect hbalion 
to this event which they had come to honour. 

And presently Jame;* said « 
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Well, I thihk we ought to be starting ** 

They went downsla rs, and, two and two, as they 
had botn told otf in strict precedence, mounted the 

caniaget^. 

The hearse started at a foot*s pace; the carrijgca 
mo\ed '■bwiy after In the hi t went old Jolyon with 
Isuholas , in the second, the twins, bwithin and James , 
in the thrd, Reger and young Rogei , Soames, young 
Nicholas, Gcuige, and Bosmney followed in the fourth 
I" ich of the oth'^f carnages, eight m all, held three or 
four of th^ family; behind them came the doctor’s 
brougham , then, at a decent interval, cabs conta 
fanniy clerks and * ervants, and at the very end, one 
contaimtig nobody at all, but bimging the total cortege 
up to the numbei of thnteen 

So ^ong ^-he p^occb'^xon kept to the highway of the 
B\y‘'W«:wbi Road, it retdincd Ihc fool » pace, but fcuimng 
into less nn pot Hut Ihoroughfait , it scon broke into a 
bot, and o pioccedcd, with mteivcd^ of walking in the 
moie fa hiornblc sticer until it aiuved In the hist 
cainagc -»ld Jolyon and Ni holas were tdkmg of their 
vibs. In the second the twins, aftci a single attempt, 
had lap'-^d into comx^lcte 'ilence; both were rather 
deaf, and the e\eilion of making themselves heard was 
too great Only once James broke tins silence : 

j shall have to be looking about for «ome ground 
somewhere. What ariangcincntii have you made, 
Swithm ” 

And Swithm, fmng him with a dreadful stare, 
answeicd 

" Don’t talk to me about such things I " 

In the thud caiiiage a disjointed conversation was 
caitied on in the intcivals of looking out to see how far 
ibey had got, Gedigc icmaikmg, “ 'Well, it was leally 
time that Ihe pool old lidy ' went/ " He didn’t believe 
m people li\mg bejoiid seventy. Young Nicholas replied 
mildly that the rule didn t seem to*apply to the Fors3rtes 
George said he himself intended to commit suicide at 
Sixty Young Nii holds, smihng and stroking a long chm, 
didn t think /w? father would like that thcoiy, he had 
made a lot of money since he was sixtj. Well, seventy 
was the outside limit, it was then time, George said, for 
them to go and leave their money to their children. 
Soames, hitheito silent, hete join^ m; he had not 
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forg^otten the remark about the " iindertakmg " and lifting 
his ej-tlids almost impeu Ljjtjblv, s-jjd it uas all very wU 
for people who never made money to tdk He himself 
intended to Ine as long as he could. Ihis 'w«v > a hit 
at Gcoige, who w is notoriously hard-up. Boiinney 
muttered abslracUdly "Heu, hear I ” and George 
yawning the con\(rsation dropped. 

Upon airiMTig the cothn was borne inio the chapel, 
and, two by two, tl ^ nioiii ncr^ hied m behind it llns 
guard of men, all attai hed to the dead by tne bond of 
kinship, was an impre-'Sivc and singular sglit m the 
great city of London with its ovcrwhelmnig diveisity 
of hie, its innumerable vocitions, pka ure', duties, its 
teriible hardness, its toiiible call to individualism 

The family had gitlurcd to tiiumjih over all this, 
to give a show ol lenac loii nnilv to illust ate gloriously 
that lav\ of piopertv und living the growth of their tree, 
by which it had ihriven and ‘-picad, trunk and branches 
the Sap flowing through ill, the full growth leaehed 
at the appointed time Ihe 'Spirit ol +he old worn in 
lying m her last sleep h d ealled them to this demon¬ 
stration It was her final appeal to tlittt unity winch 
had been their stn ngth—it w & her firal triumph that 
she had died w’^hilc the tiec w A cl whole 

She was spared the wibhing of the blanches ]usl 
out beyond the point of balanec She eou’d not look 
into the he aits of her folioweis The same law that 
had worked m her bringing hf >• up irom a tall straight- 
backed blip of a gnl to a woiain strong and grown, 
from a woman giown to a womm old, angulai feeble, 
almost witchlikf with individuahl> all shaipencd and 
sharpened, as all rounding from th world's contact 
fell off from her—+^iidt same law would work was workmg 
in the family she had waif h< d like a ^nothei 

She had seen it young, and giowing, she bad seen it 
strong and growm, and before her old eyes had time 
or strength to see any moie, she died She would have 
tned, and who knows but she might have kept it young 
and strong, with her old fingcis, hei trembling kisses— 
a little longer , alas 1 not even Aunt Ann could fight wnlh 
Nature 

^ pride comes before a fall!" In accordance with 
tro, the greatest of Nature's ironies, the Forsyte family 
fathered for a last proud pageant before they felt. 
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Thoir faces to* right and loft, in single lines, were turned 
for thf most pa it iinpas-.ivcly towards the ground, 
guaidi-uis of the 11 thoughts, but here and there, one 
looting upward, with a line between his biow^, seemed 
to see ‘^omc sight on the chapel walls too much foi 
him, to bo lisltuing to something that appalled And 
the icsponses low-mnttercd, iii voices through whi< h 
10*^0 the same tone, the same unseizable iJinily ring, 
sounded vend, as tliongh murmured in huiaed dupli¬ 
cation by a single p^"lM)n 

The ser\nce m the (h<ipel over, ih<' mourners filed 
up agon to gii.ud the bod\ to tli'^ tomb The 
stood open, ind, round il, men in 11 iclc wtre waiting 
from th.il high and saued u<la, where thousands 
of the up]>f r middle class lay in th ii la^bsleep, the eyes 
of the horsjics travel ltd down across tin ilocks of 
graves Thne—spiradiiig to the (hstance, lay London, 
with no sun ovci it, rnouimrg the Joss of ib daughter, 
inouiinng with this famil}', so dcai, the loss of her who 
was mother and guardian A bundled thousand spires 
and houses liluired in the great gicy web ot propeit^, 
lay there hke*fhe prostiate worshippers bcfoie the giave 
of this, the oldest Foisytc of them all 

A few words, a spiinkle of earth, the thrusting of the 
coffin home, and Aunt Ann had passed to hci last le^t 
Round tlif vault, tinstec:. of that passing, the five 
brothers stood, witn white heads bowed , they would 
see that Ann was conifoitable where she was going 
Her little piopeitv must stay behind, but otherwise, all 
that (ould be should be done 

Then sevtially, each stood aside, and putting on his 
hat. +unicd back to inspect the new inscription on the 
maiblc of the family v a flit 

SACRFD TO THL MFMORY Ol* 

ANN FORSYTE 

i 

Tin DAUC^rllTnR OF THE ABOVE 

JoiYON AND Ann Forsytf 

WHO DEP^RfED THIS IIl-E THE 27TH DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1 886, 

AGED EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS AND FOUR DAYS 




Soon perhaps, some one else would b6 wanting an 
inscription* ft was strange and intolerable, for they 
had not thought, somehow, that Forsytes could die. 
And one and all they had a longing to get away from 
this painfuiness, this ceremony which had reminded 
them of things they could not bear to think about—^to 
get away quickly and go about their business and forget. 

It was cold, too ; the wind, lilre some slow, disinte¬ 
grating force, blowing up the hill over the graves, struck 
them with its chilly breath; they began to split into 
groups, and as quickly as possible to fill the waiting 
carriages. 

Swithin said he .should go back to lunch at Timothy's 
and he offered to take anybody with him in hia brougham. 
It w'as considered a doubtful privilege to drive with 
Swithin in his brougham, which was not a large one ; 
nobody accepted, aiid he went oil alone. James and 
Koger followed immediately after; they also would 
drop in to lunch. The others gradually melted awa^^ 
old Jolyon taking three nepliews to fill up his carriage; 
he had a want of those young faces. « 

Soaines, who had to arrange some details in the 
cemetery office, walked away with Bosinney. He had 
much to talk over with him, and, having finished his 


business, they strolled to Hampstead, lunched together 
at the Spaniard's Inn, and spent a lorig time in going 
into practical details connected with the building of 
the house J they then proceeded to the tram-line, and 
came as far as the Marble Arch, where Bosinney went 
off to Stanhope Gate to see June. 

Soarnes felt in excellent sphits when he arrived home, 
and confided to Irene at dinner that he had had a good 
talk with Bosinney, who really seemed^ a .sensible fellow; 
they had had a capital walk too, which had done his 
liver good—he had been short of ex(ircise for a long time— 
and altogether a very satisfactory day. If only it hadn't 
been for poor Aunt Ahn, he would have taken her to 
the theatre ; as it was, they must make best of an 
evening at home. 

Buccaneer asked after you more than ever," 
suddenly. And moved by some inexplicable 
to assert his proprietorship, he rose from his chair 
' %nS planted a kiss on his wife’s shoulder. 
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Thf ^vinter Ind been an open om Tlnnefs in tbo txicb 
%\ue slick and as Soamcb had n. 1 <U bbLloip nuking 
up hia nnnd, it lud been a )od tin J )r bui dm IKc 
shell of the hoi r ot Rob ii llul was thus completea by 
the end of Apiil 

Now tint thcie vs i‘' ojucthinc^ to be seem ior lus 
money, he lud been cnniiig douu om twice 
tniec tiuj|,c'' a 'i/ eh, ud would ijiouse bcut an uiiy Iho 
clebii«- for lioi ^ eaiefi i never to soil In s, u o%mg 

hiltnily thiou^b tlv nulmi hed biickwe k ol eh <jiwdyb, oi 
ending round the eolimins in iJie e< nlral eouit 

And he would stand bdoic iheni Coi minutes togethti, 
SLh though peerni^j into the xeal equality ol their sub 
slaiAC c. 

On Ajinl 30 he had an t:'p[)ointnicn 1 i itt Bosiinic\ 
to go over the aceuuntb, am^ five mmub >> b< foie the 
propel tin*c In enten d the 1 nt which the aidnteel had 
pitehed foi hui elt elooc to the old o k tiu 

Iho accounts weie ahiadv pnpxtd on a fohlim 
table, and with a nod S ^ utir d oovvii to studj^ them J L 
was some lime beftire he' laiscd hn he<id. 

“ 1 can t make them out," he said at la^l , ** ticey come 
to neuly ^even huiuhed inoie than tie^ clight 1 ' 

Atlti a glance at Bo inncy’s isct, h^ wmL on quickly 
If you only make a him dand agimst tlieso buddci 
chaps you'll gefi them down Iliev '^liek >ou with e\*ry 
thing if y )u don't look ‘=‘haip. lake Rn } ei cent 
lomid I bhaut mind ic's eommg out a Lundied or st 
ovci the mark 1 *' ^ 

Bosinney shook his head . 

" 1 ve taken off every fai thing I can ! 

txs 
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Soames pushed back the table with a movement ol 
anger, which stut the acnjunt sheets lluttenrif, to the 
ground 

Iheii all I can sa) is " he flustered out, you’ve 
mack .1 pretty niu^s ol it ’ ’ 

l’\c told you a doren times, Bosinriey answrrtd 
shaiplv that then d lx evlras 1 ve pointed them 
out to you over md ovui ag nn 1 ” 

' 1 kiiow th il growled Soames , ‘ T shouldn’t have 
objected to a ten pound nole lieie and there How was 
I to Know that by extras’ you meant c\en hundred 
pounds I ’ 

Ihc quahtie ol both men had contnbutod to tin 
not inconsidi ral le disciepiiicy On thf onr hand, the 
arclutcct s df\otion to his idi. i to the iimge of a house, 
which he had created and btUe\cd ui- had m id( him 
nervous of being stopped <i fo c(d to the nsf of make 
hifts , on the other Soamt s not It :»s true and whole 
hearted devotion to the vtiy best utielc that eouid be 
obtained foi the monev had icndtitd him a\«jL e to 
believing that things woicii thiiteen shilhng on id not 
be boug it f r twelv ^ 

I wish Id IV sfLX undntik^^n voui house,' said 
Bo inncy sudd nly ^ ou con c dow i ncie woiiyiiig 
me oat of my hie Y( i want d<iubh ihc taluc for your 
money an\b(d3, cbe would and i jw tli it youte got \ 
house that for its ^iz( lo not to be be ib u m ihe < ounty 
you don t wint to pay foi it if you k ai su us to be oh 
youi baig tin, I diic-iv I (an hn I the 1 i’ met abovt th«’ 

estimates my‘■ell, hut I’m d-d f i do inothci stroke 

of work for you 1 ” 

Soames legnned bis composm e Knowing tl a1 Bo'^nmey 
had no capitil, he rcgaidcd this as a wild nggtstion 
He saw, too, tliat he would be k< ]jt mdchintciv out of 
tins house on whieh he had set his heait and just a1 
the crucial point when the aiehitcet pci son d caic made 
all the dihirtnec Ln the meniiiic there w’‘' hciif to 
be thought of I She had bfeii vtry (jutfi libJy Ht 
really believed it w is only bet luse she Ji id Laktu to 
Bo<?inney that ‘■he toici itrd the idea of the house it all 
it would not do to mal e an otcu bicitli witli her 

You needn t gt t into a lage he said ‘ If I'm 
wilhng to pul up With it, I sup] osc you ne dn’t eiy 
out All 1 meant was that \\h n jou tell mt a tning is 
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gomg to cost 80 much, I like to—^rvcil, in fact, I—like 
to know where 1 am ' 

" Look here I * said Bosinney and Soames was both 
annoyed and surpn‘-ed by the shrewdness of his gUnce 
'^You've got my services dirt cheap lor the kind 
of work I've put into this house and the amoiinl of 
tunc I've given to it, you d have had to piy Littlcma'^ter 
01 ‘■ome other fool four times as much ^^hat you want 
m fuet, IS a fir'.t rale imu for a fourth rate fee, and that s 
exactly what youhe "ot ' 

Suames saw that be really meant what he sa d, and 
angry though he wa^* the comequencts of a re "j ^ 
bt toie him too vividly lie oaw ins Jiouse unhmshed, 
his wife 1Oelhous, himst li a lin,h ng stock 

Let s go over it," ne said sulkilv, " and ‘^ee how the 
money gone ’ 

" \ ery wi 11 ' as'^ented 'BosiniKy " Cut we'll h iriy 
up, if you di n t mmd I hav e to get bick m time to take 
June to the th^ di ( 

Soames ca^t a sleaHhy look at him, and said ' Com 
ing to our plite, 1 uppo'-c to meet her’’ ' He was 
dwiys eomin^ to then pi ice ' 

Theii. had been rim the meld bcfoic—a ^■pring ram 
and the e ai Ui null of sip n d wild pias',es the waim, 
soft biee/re swung the If ives md U f gfddfn buds of the 
old oak lice md m the ouri hine the blackbirds weic 
whi thng thfir hen is out 

It was suf h a sfiing do is biedhcs mlo a man an 
mclnblf ye irmng a pmufil sweetness, a krnging that 
make 7 him staiiel motieaih s looking at the leaves of 
gia s, and fling end his a m to embrace he knows not 
what the eaith gave forth s fainting warmth, stealing 
up through the chilly Raiment in which winter had 
wrapped hci It •wi her long eneas of invitation, to 
di iw me 11 do\Ma to he with n hei arms to roll their 
bodif s on her, '^nd ]mt then bps to hei breast 

On jusi a cl V) a this ASomics had got from 

In lie the pioiui e he had askid hei for so often Seated 
on the lalkn'tiunk of the tice, he hid piomised foi 
the twentieth time that if then marmge were not a 
suf LOSS, she sliould be a* free as if she liacl never married 
him ' 

" Do you swear it ' " she bird said A few days back 
site had reminded him of that nath. He had answereei 
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** Nonsense ! I couldn't have sworn any such thing 1" 
By some awkward fataULy he remembered it now. What 
queer things men would swear for the sake of women ! 
He would have sworn it at any time to gain her ! He would 
swear it now, if thereby he could touch her—but nobody 
could touch her, she was cold-hearted 1 

And memories crowded on him with the fresh, sweet 
savour of the spring wind—memories of his courtship. 

In the spring of the year 1881 he was visiting his 
old school-feljQw and client, George Liversedge, of 
Branksome, who, with the view of developing his pine- 
woods in the neighbourhood of Bournemouth, had placed 
the formation of the company necessary to the scheme 
in Soames's hands. ."Mrs. llivcrsedge, with a sense of the 
iitness of things, had given a musical tea in his honour. 
Later in the course* • of this function, which Soames, 
no musician, had regarded as an unmitigated bore, his 
eye had been caught by the iace of a girl diessed in mourn¬ 
ing, standing by herself. The lines of her tall, as yet 
rather thin figure, showed through the wispy, clinging 
stuff of her black dress, her black-gioved hands were 
crossed in front of her, her lips slightly parted, and 
her large, dark eyes w^andered from face to face. Her 
hair, done low on her neck, seemed to gleam above her 
black collar like coils of shining metal. And as Soames 
stood looldng at her, the sensation chat most men have 
felt at one time or another w'ent stealing through him— 
a peculiar satisfaction of the senses, % peculiar certainty, 
which novelists and old ladies call love at first sight. 
Still stealthily w’'atching I'cr, he ut once made his way 
to his hostess", and stood doggedly waiting for the music 
to cease. 

“ Who is that girl wdth yellow hair and dark eyes ? ” 
he asked. 

That—oh ! Irene Heron. Her father, Professor 
Heron, died this year. She lives with her .stepmother. 
She’s a nice girl, a pretty girl, but no money I ” 

Introduce me, please," said Soames. 

It was very little that he found to say, nor did he 
find her responsive to that little. But he went away 
with the resolution to see her again. He effected his 
object by chance, meeting her on the pier with her 
stepmother, who had the habit of walking there from 
twelve to one of a forenoon. Soames made this lady’s 
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acquaintance with alarnty, nor was it long before ho 
perceived m her the he wab looking fui His keen 
"jcent for the comniercial side of family life soon told 
him that Irene cost her stepmother more than the fiity 
pounds a year she brought her , i1 also told him that 
Mrs Heioii, a woman yet in the prime of lito, desired 
to be manied again. Ihe strange iipennig beautv of 
her stepdaiightci stood m the \vcj\ oi Has desirable 
consumm ition. And Soames, m hia stealthy tenach}, 
laid ins plans. 

He left Bouineniouth without having given hm"- If 
away, but m a month's time came back, and this time 
he opoke, not lo tic girl, but to hci slipmolhet Ho 
had made up his mmd, he ‘-aid J iie would wait any 
time. And he had long to wad, watching lieT^c bloom, 
the hues of her young iignio ‘-otteinng, tiie stronger 
blood deepening ihe gleam of her e-^cb, and warmuig 
her face to a cic nny glow , and at each \iut he proposecl 
to her, and wtu a th<it \isil wa» at an cud, took her 
refusal t)i him, ba< 1 io loiidon, sore at heart, 

but btcadfist ind silent as ILe giav*". He tried to come 
at the secivt ^iiings of liei rt i tance , only oncf' had 
he a gleam of Jigut It was at one ol Ihu^c asscmbl3i- 
dancc", wmth ^lioid the only outlet 1o the passions of 
the popnlaiiou of -c aside watt iing places He was 
■.itting with lici in an cinbiasnu his senses tiiighng 
with ihc coutaii ol the s^alt/ Slit, bad looked at him 
o\er her sluwlv wavn'g 1 ui and lie uad lost his head 
Sci^mg that moving wuH, Ik pits'-ed lii^ lips to the flesh 
of her aim And she Jnd -.Imdaerti* to tins day he 
had not for.^otten that bhuddei - noi the look so passion¬ 
ately averse she had givc^c him. 

A yeai aftei that she had vicldtd. What had made 
her yield he could nevtr make out, and fiom Mrs 
Heron, a woman oi some diplomatic talent, he learnt 
nolliing. Once after t>iey were sciamed he asked ha, 
“ What made you n iuse me so olten ^ " She had 
answered by a stiange silence. An enigma to him fiom 
the day that he first saw hei, she was an enigma to him 
still, . * 

Bosmney was waiting for him at the door , and on his 
*^gged, good-looking face was a queei, yearning yet 
h^ppy look, as though he too «aw a pronuse of bliss 
in the sprung sky, smlfed a commg happiness in the 
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spring air Soatnts looked at him waiting theie What 
wab the matter with the fellow that he looked happy ? 
What was he waiting for with that smile on his bps 
and in his eyes ? Soarncs could not see that for which 
Bosmney wu.s waiting as he stood there dniikmg m the 
flower-scentcd wind. And once more he lelt baffled m 
the presence of this man whom by habit he despised. 
He haolened on to the house 

** The only colour foi those tiles,’" he heard Bosmney 
say, IS ruby with a grey tint m the stuff, to give a 
transparent effect I should like IieneS opinion I’m 
ordeiing tlie purple leather cuitams for tht doorway of 
this court, and if 5^011 diotemper the drawing-i00m 
ivory cream ovci paper, you’ll get an illu j\c look 
You want to aim ail througc. the dec oiations at what I 
call chann ” 

Soames said “ You mtac Ih it my wile has charm ! ” 
Bobinney evaded the quest on 

' You should have a clump ot ins pUnts m the rentie 
of that couit ” 

Soames smiled ‘•npt ic fliously » 

“I'll look into Lh cfhs some time,” he said, “and 
see what's appropiirU 1 ” 

They found htik eke to say to each other, but on 
the way to the station, Soames asked 

“ 1 suppose you hiid Iri.ne \c 1 v a^’iistic ^ ’* 

“Yes ' The abiupt anwn va as distim t a snub 
as saving “ If \im want to li cuss her you can do it 
with '^uiiiC one else ' ' 

And the flow- sulky -mger Soaincs had hdt all the 
afternoon burned the biigl Itr within Imn 

Neithci sjioke agan till they, were close to the station, 
then Soames asked 

‘ Vvflif n do you expect to have finished ^ ” 

“ Bv tlie end of June, if you really wnsh me to decorate 
as well ” 

Soames nodded “But yem quite undtrstmd," he 
oaid. “ that the house is coking me a lot beyond what 
I contcinpldted I may as well tell you that 1 should 
have thiovm it up, only I'm not m the habit of giving 
up wdiat f’ve set my mind on » “ 

Bosumey made no icply And Soainc's gave him 
tiskame a look of dogged di‘-hke—fot m smte of his 
lai^tidious au and that supeiciUous, dandified taciturnity, 
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Soames, with his bet lips and his squared chin, was not 
unlike a bulldog 

^^hcn, at ‘■e,cn o'clock that evening June ainved at 
62 Montpellier bquiie, the maid Bil on told her that 
Mr. Bosmney w^s m tlie drawing room the nii'^iress 
she said- w is dres ipg and would be down m a minute 
She would lell hei th it Miss June was here 
June stoppf^d liei at once 

All iighl, B 1 on she said " I'll just go in You 
needn't huriy J\lr bo i ncs 

She took oil lici cloak and Bilson with an ur'd ■< 
standing look did not even open the diawing room dooi 
for hci, but lan downstiirs 

June puistd fur a moment lo look at herself in the 
little old fashioned silvei miiToi dxve the oikcn rug 
ehest—a slim, iniper ous ^ouiig tigiiic with 1 bmdi 
rtbolute face, in a wlut( fiock, cut moon shipetl at Bit 
bi-*c of a neck too slendex foi her ciown of twisted red 
gold hair 

Slie opened the drawing room door softly nicaning 
to take him bv suipnsc The room w is hiled with a 
‘-weet hot scent of flowcimg a ak i She tock a long 
1)1 oath of the pcifume and heard Bobimie> s \okc 
not m the looni but quit* < lo e, sa^lng 

' Ah ' IhMe Wire sueii he qs ot thnit^b 1 wanted lo 
talk about, ind now wi h in i h \\i lime ' 

ficiic s loiee ausNMicd Vi/by noi at dinner'^ 
flow t in one t dk -- 

June's tiist tlu n^lit w is to go iway, but instead she 
crossed to the long window opening on the little couit 
It was fiom thfji that th< beent of the I'^altas came, 
and, standing with their hicks to her then laces buried 
in the golden pmk*blo soms stood lur lo\(j and Irene 
bilcnt but una himed with flaming diet kb and angry 
e;yes, the giil w itched 

“ Come on Sunday by yourself^—^wt can go over the 
house together-' 

June saw Irene look up at him thiougli her screen 
of blossoms It waj not the look of a coquette, but- 
lar woiso to the watching gnl of a wonnn fearful least 
that look ‘hoiild siy too much 

“ I ve promised to go for a drive with Uncle-'* 

” The big one • Make him bring you, it's only ten 
miles—^the very thing for his horses,'^ 
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” Poor old Uncle Swithin t " 

A wave of the azalea scent drifted into June’s f^; 
she felt sick and dizzy. 

"DoI ah! do!" 

" But why ? " 

" I must see you there—I thought you'd like to help 
me-*’ 

The answer seemed to the girl to come softly, with 
a tremble from amongst the blossoms "So I do I " 

And she stuped into the open space of the window. 

" How stuny it is here • " she said , "I can't bear 
this scent I " 

Her eyes, so angry and direct, swept both their faces. 

‘ Were you talking about the house ? I haven't seen 
it yet, you know—shall we all go on Sunday ?'' 

From Irene's face the colour had flown 

" I am going for a drive that day with Uncle Swithin," 
she answeied 

" Un^le Swithm' What does he matter ? You can 
throw him over I " 

" I am not m the habit of throwing people over ’ ’’ 

There was a sound of footsteps and June saw Soames 
standing lust behind her 

" Well > if you are all ready'' said Irene, looking 
from one to the other with a strange smile, " dmner is 
tool" 
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CHAPTER II 
junl’s treat 

Dinner began in silence ; the women facing one another, 
and the men. 

In sUence the soup was finished—excellent, if a little 
thick ; and fish was brought. In silence it was handed. 

Bosinney ventured : “ It's the first bprmg day." 

Irene echoed softly : “ Yes—the first -pnng day." 

" Spring ! " said June : " there isn't a breath of air > 
No one replied. 

The fish was taken away, a fine fresh sole from Dovei. 
And Bilson brought champagne, a buttle swathed around 
the neck with while. 

Soames said : " You'll find it dry." 

Cutlets Were handed, earh pink-fnlled about the legs. 
They were refused by June, and silence fell. 

Soames said : “ You’d better take a cutlet, June ; 

there's nothing coming.” 

But June again refused, so they were borne away. 
And then Irene asked: " Phil, have you heard my 

blackbird ? " 

Bosinney answered : " Rather—he's got a hunting- 
song. As I came round I heard him in the Square.” 

” He's such a darling ! ” 

” Salad, sir ? ” Spring chicken vras removed. 

But Soames was speaking : " The asparagus is very 
poor, Bosinney, glass of sherry with your sweet ? June, 
you're drinking nothing ' ” 

June said : “You know I never do. Wine's such 
horrid stuff ! ” 

An apple charlotte came upon a silver dish. And 
smilingly Irene said; “ The azalfeas arc so wonderful 
this year 1 ” • 

To this Bosinney murmured W^ondeiful t The 
scent's extraordinary I ” 

June said: “ How can you like the scent ? Sugat, 
please, Bilson,” 

Sugar was handed her, and Soames remarked : ” This 
chjtflgtte'a good I ” 
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The charlotte removed. Long silence ioUowed* 
Irene, beckoning, said: " Take out the azalea, Bilson. 
Miss June can't bear the scent." 

" No ; let it stay," said June. 

Olives from France, with Russian caviare, were placed 
on little plates. And Soames remarked : " Why can’t 
we have the Spanish ? " But no one answered. 

The olives were removed. Lifting her tumbler June 
demanded : " Give me some water, please." Water was 
given her. A silver tray was brought, with German 
plums. There was a lengthy pause. In perfect harmony 
all were eating them. 

Bosinney counted up the stones: " This year—^next 
year—some time-” 

Irene finished softly : " Never. There was such a 
glorious sunset. The sky's all ruby still—so beautiful 1 ” 

He answered ; " Underneath the dark." 

Their eyes had met, and June cried scornfully: "A 
London sunset! " 

Egyptian cigarettes were handed in a silver box. 
Soames, • taking one, remarked : " What time's your 

play begin ? ” 

No one replied, and Turkish coffee followed in enamelled 
cups. 

Irene, smiling quietly, said : "If only-" 

" Only what ? ” said June. 

" If only it could always be the spring ! " 

Brandy was handy ; it was pale and old. 

Soames said : " l^sinney, better take some brandy.',' 

Bosinney took a glass ; they all arose. 

" You want a cab ? asked Soames. 

June answered : " No. My cloak, please, Bilson." Her 
cloak was brought. 

Irene, from the window, murmured : " Such a lovely 
'.xd 4 ^t I The stars are coming out! " 

Soames added; ‘\WeE I hope you’ll both enjoy 
; ^Jnurselves." 

, From the door June answered : " Thanks. Come, 

, , Bosiirney cried : " I'm coming." 

: , Spam^ smiled a sneering smile, and said: " I wish 
yophickl** 

‘ ;at the door Irene watched them go. 

Cfdled; ** Oo^ i** I 




X^hd tii0tt 1 ” 8he answeted sofl3^ ... 

June made her lover take her on tfip of a "bus, saying 
she wanted air, and there sat silent, with her face to the 
breeze. 


The driver turned once or twice, with the intention 
of venturing a remark, but thought better of it. Tliey 
were a lively couple I The spring had got into his 
blood, too; he felt the need for letting steam escape, 
and clucked his tongue, flourishing his whip, wheeling 
his horses, and even they, poor things, had smelled the 
spring, and for a brief half-hour spurned the pavement 
with happy hoofs. 

The whole town was alive ; the boughs, curled upward 
with their decking of young leaves, awaited some gift 
the breeze could bring. New-lightcd lamps were gaining 
mastery, and the faces of the crowd shoiVed pale under 
that glare, while on high the great white clouds slid 
swiftly, softly, over the purple sky. 

Men in evening dress had thrown back overcoats, 
stepping jauntily up the steps of Clubs ; working folk 
loitered ; and women—^those wrjmen who at that time 


of mght are sqiUtary—solitary and moving eastward in 
a stream—swung slowdy along, with expectation in 
their gait, dreammg of good wine and a good supper, or, 
for an unwonted minute, of kisses given for love. 

Those countle.ss figures, going tlieir ways under the 
lamps and the movmg sky, had one ancf all received 
some restless blessing from the stir of spnng. And one 
and all, like those clubmen with their opened coats, had 
shed something of caste, and creed, and custom, and 
by the cock of their hats, the pace of their walk, their 
laughter, or their silence, revealed their common kinship 
under the passionate heavgns. 

Bosinney and Jiyie entered the theatre in silence, and 
mounted to their seats in the upper boxes. The piece 
had just begun, and the half-darkened house, with its 
rows of creatures peering all one way, rcbembl<ki a great, 
garden of flowers turning their facfe> to the sun. 

June had i\/ever before been m the upper boxes. 
From the age of fifteen she had habitually accompanied 
her grandfather to the stalls, and not common stajls, 
but the best seats in the house, towards the centre of the 
third row, booked by old Jolyon, at Grogan apd BoyneX 
on his way home from tne City, long before the day; 




carried m his pocket, toj'cther #ith his 

case and his old kid gloves, and handed to June to keep 
till the appointed night. And in those stall3-~an erect 
old figure with a serene white head, a httle figure, strenuous 
and eager, with a red-gold head—they would sit through 
every kind of play, and on the way home old Jolyon wotud 
say of the principal actor: '* Oh, he’s a poor stick I Yon 
should have seen httle Bobson 1 " 

She had looked forward to this ev^ming with keen 
delight; it was stolen, chapcrone-less, undreamed of 
at Stanhope Gate, where she was supposed to be at 
Soames's. She had expected reward for her subterfuge, 
planned for her lover s sake; she had expected it to 
break up the thick, chilly cloud, and make the relations 
between them—^which of late had been so puz?lmg, 
so tormenting—sunny and simple again as they had been 
before the winter. She had come with the intention 
of saying something definite; and she looked at the 
stage with a furrow between her brows, seeing nothing, 
her hands squeezed togr il er in hei lap. A swarm of 
jealous suspicions stung and stung her. 

If Bosinney was conscious of her trouble he made no 
sign 

The curtain dropped The first act had come to an 
end 


“ It’s awfully hot here I " said the girl; ** I should 
like to go out.'* 

She was very white, and she knew—for with her 
nerves thus sharpened she saw everythmg—^that he was 
both uneasy and compunctious. 

At the back of the theatre an open balcony hang over 
the stre et, she took po^-ses'^ion of this, and stood 
leaning there without a word, waiting for him to 
oegin 

At last she coaid bear it no longer. 

“ I want to say something to you, Phil,” she said. 

” Yes > ” 

The defensive tone of his voice brought the colouf 
flying to her cheek, the words flying to her lips ” You 
don’t give me a chance to be nice to you , yon haven’t 
for ages now ♦ ” 

Bosinney stared down at the street He made no 
answer, 

June cried passionately: ”You know 1 want to do 



iat you—that 1 want everything to ^ 

you—** ^ 

A hum rose from the street, and, piercing it with 
a sharp “jpmg," the bell sounded for the raising of the 
curtam. June did not stir. A desperate struggle was 
going on within her. Should she put everything to 
the proof ? Should she challenge duectly lliat influ¬ 
ence, that attraction which was drawing him away fiom 
her ? It was her nature to c hallenge, and she said 
" Phil, take me to see the house on Sunday ! " 

With a smile quivering and bi caking on her lips, and 
trying, how haid 1 not to show that she was v/at^hing, 
she searched his face, «aw it waver and hesitate, saw 
a troubled line come between his brows, the blood rush 
into his face He answTied • " Not Sunday, dear , some 
other day • ” 

“ Why not Sunday ? I shouldn't be in the way on 
Sunday " 

He "made an evident eltort, and said : "I have an 
engagement 

“You are going to take- 

His eyes grew angiy; he shrugged his shoulders, and 
answered : 

“ An engagement that will prevent my taking you to 
see the house ! “ * 

June bit her hp till the blood came, and walked back 
to her seat without anothei word, but she could not 
help the tears of rage lulling tlown lici fate The house 
had been inenifulU darkened for a ciisis, and no one 
could see hei trouble 

Yet m this world of I oisytcs let no man think himself 
immune from ol):.ci\ iLion 

In the third low behind, JEuphcmia, Nicholas’s youngset 
daughter, with her jpaanied sister, Mis Twe(t>man, were 
watching. 

They reported at Timothy's, how they had seen June 
and her iianc6 at the theatre. 

“ In the Stalls ? “ “ No, not * in the-" " Oh ! 

in the dress cujcle, of couise. Uhat sctnied to be quite 
fashionable nowadays with > oung people ! ” 

Well—not exactly. In the- An>way, that en¬ 

gagement wouldn't last long. They had never seen 
any one look so thunder and lightningv as that little 
June 1 Wi^ tears of enjoyment in their eyes, they 
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related how she h^ kicked a man's hat as she returned 
to her seat in the middle of an act, and how the man 
had looked. Euphemia had a noted, silent laugh, 
terminating most disappointingly in squeaks; and 
when Mrs. Small, holding up her hands, said : " My 
dear! Kicked a ha-at ? " she let out such a number of 
these that she had to be recovered with smelling-salts. 
As she w‘=*nt away she said to Mrs. Tneetyman : 

“ ‘ Kicked a ha-at! ' Oh » I shall die.” 

For ” that little June ” thi*^ evening, that was to have 
been ” her treat,” was the most miseiable she had ever 
spent. God knows she tried to stifle her pride, her 
suspicion, her jealousy 1 

She parted from Bosmney at old Jolyon’s door with¬ 
out breaking down ; the feeling that her lover must 
be conquered was strong enough to sustain her till his 
retiring footsteps brought home the true extent of her 
wretchedness. 

The noiseless ” Sankey ” let her in. She would have 
slipped up to her own room, but old Jolyon, who had 
heard her entrance, was in the dmuig-ioom doorway. 

” Come in and have your milk,” he said. It's been 
kept hot for you. You’re very late. Wiiere have you 
been ? ” 


" June stood at the fireplace, with a loot on the fender 
and an arm on the mantelpiece, as her grandfather had 
done when he came m that right of the.opera. She 
was too near a breakdown to caie what she told him. 

” We dioed at Soames's.” 

” H'm I the man of property ! His wife there—and 
Bosinney ? " 

” Yes.” 


Old Jolyon’s glance was fired on her with the pene¬ 
trating gaze from which it was difficult to hide , but 
she was not looking at him, and when she turned her 
face, he dropped his sciutiny at once. He had seen 
enough, and too much. He bent down to lift the cup 
of milk for her from the h(‘arth, and, turning away, 
grumbled : "You oughtn't to stay out so* late ; it makes 
you fit for nothing.” 

He was invisible now behind his papf'r, wd ich he 
turned with a vicious crackle ; but when June came up 
to kiss him, he said ; " Good mglit, my darling,” in 
a tone so tremulous and unexpected, that it was all the 
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girl cOAild do to get out of the room without breaking 
into the fit of sobbing which lasted her well on into the 
night. 

When the door was closed, old Jolyon dropped his 
paper, and stared long and anxiously in front of him. 

‘ The beggar ! " he thought. " I always knew she'd 
have trouble with him ! " 

Uneasy doubts and suspicions, the more poignant that 
he felt himself powerless to check or control the march 
of events, came crowding upon him. 

W^as the fellow going to jilt her ? He longed to go 
and say to him : “ Look here, you sir • Aie you g'^ing 
to jilt my granddaughter ? ” But how could he ? Knowing 
little or nothing, he was yet certain, with his unerring 
astuteness, that there was something going on. He sus¬ 
pected Bosinney of being too much at Mon^cUier Square. 

" This fellow,” he thought, “ may not be a scamp ; 
his face is not a bad one, but he’s a queer fish. I don't 
know what to make of him. 1 shall never know what 
to make of him ! They tell me ho works like a nigger, 
but I sec.no good coming of it. He's unpractical, he 
has no methodf When he comes here, he sits as glum 
as a monkey. If I ask him what wine he'll have, he 
says : ' Thanks, any wine.' If I offer him a cigar, he 
smokes it as if it were a twopenny German thing. I 
never see him looking at June as he ought to look at 
her , and yet, he's not after her money. If she were 
to make a sign, he'd be olf his bargain to-morrow. But 
she won't—^not she ! She’ll stu k to him ! She’s as 
obstinate as fate—she'll never let go • ” 

Sighing decplv, he turned the paper ; in its columns 
perchance he might find consolation. 

And upstairs in her roont June sat at her open window, 
where the spring '^md came, after its revel across the 
Park, to cool her hot checks and burn her heart. 


K 
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CHAPTER III 

DRIVr. WTTH SVVITHIN 

Two linrs a rortain song in a certain i'anions old scliool's 
song-botik nin ri.-^ follow^ : 

Ho7v ike i'vUon< rn his blue frock ehnne, tra-la-la ! 

Jlow he CiiroUcii and / e sang like a bird / . . . 

Switiiin did not f’varllv carcjl anrl ■-ing like n birrl, 
but he [''ll almost iiku ejiih avonnne; t'n lium a 'tune, as 
he step|>cd out of Hyde Park Mansion-., and contem¬ 
plated his houses drawn np iieforc the door. 

The aiteinoon wa^. as balmy as a day in June, and to 
complete the Mindc of ilie old song, lie had put on a hiiu* 
frock-coat, di'.{)en^-ing with on overenap after sending 
Adolf down three limes to make sure that there was not 
the least sm^ncion of east in the wind * and the frock- 
coat was buttoned so tightly around Ins pcisouable 
form, that, if the buttons dul not shine, tliey might 
pardonably have done so. Majestic on the pavement 
he fitted on a pair of dog-skin gloves , with his large 
bell-shaped top hat, and hi3 gre.it stature and bulk he 
looked too primeval foi a I'orsytc. His thick white 
hair, on wliich Adolf had b'^stowed a touch of pomatum, 
exhaled the fragrance ot opopomnx and cigars—the 
celebrated Switlun brand, for which he j^aid one hundred 
and forty shillings tlie hundred, and of which old Jolyon 
had unkindly said, ho wouldn’t smoko them as a gift; 
they wanted the ^omach of a horse*! . . . 

" Adolf I " 

*» Sare! 

The new plaid mg ! *' 

He would never teach that fellow to look smart; and 
Mrs, Soaniefi, he fell sure, had an eye ! ‘ 

" The phaeton hood down ; J am going—to—drive 
—a—lady 1 ** 

A pretty woman would want to show (Tf her frock; 
and well—he w'as going to <li'iT.s a, lady 1 It was like 
81 new beginning to the good old ck"/ .. 
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Ages since he had driven a woman ! The last time, 
if he rememl:>eied, it had been Juiey , the poor old soui 
had b*n'n as nervous as a cat the whole time-, and bO put 
him out c;i patirncu that, as he dropped her in the 

Bayswatei P.oaci, he hnd biiid : " Well I'm d---fi d I 

ever drive you again I '* And Ue never had, not he ! 

Going up to fais hoisc's' heads, he exannned their 
bits; not that he knc'.v <niyl]iLiig about bits—he didn't 
pay i:is coiicliman i-ndy pounds a year io do iiis work 
lor him, tluil had rxe.vcr been his principle*. Indeed his 
reputation as a horsey man ic.s'a m nJv on the f?ct 
tijat ori< o. on Derb/ Day. he had . cfi vel .hed by bcmc 
ihiinble-riggoib.. But some o. ' iftcr seeing 
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niaa-~nor-t.uooiis aa m .'ainage accui-aots than any 
man in the k agd-o'iii hi had ever ati-jr conceived 

it right toiler to it 'J'h'c iiauit liad taJten Ln«: fancy, 
not because he iu.d ivc: driven hvi 'in-h.md, or was ever 
['kely to, but bt..:.i.as<t A soi 'thii' distinguibhcd in the 
.jLiiidc Four in-naiicL inubyP’ 1 i\''i bad ! Born too 

soon, Swithin h.a.i lai -,ecl liio vocation Ceniing upon 
Jvoncion UveiiLy ycaib hitei, he tould not have faded to 
have he(.«')ine a s uokei, bat at the time wlien tie 
was obliged to se'a’ct dns gie. [»io(v-bion havl not as yet 
become t.ne ciiiel glnrv ol tl ni'pcr-irnddlc class, lie 
iiad literally bcc-i* lorcd niio land agency 

Once xn the dn\-ing scat, with the reins handed to 
him, arid blinkicg jver iii^ pale old ciiceks in the full 
sunlight, he tC‘Ok a ^slow look round Adult was already 
up behind; tlu* cm haded groom at the burses’ heads 
stood reiKly to ht go ; everything was pn*parcd for the 
signal, and Swithiu gave it. The equipage daslied for»vard, 
tiiKl before yon could s.ay Jack Kol *uiooii, with a rattle 
and nourish dre\v up at Soarncs’s door. 

Irene came rmt at once, and stepped in—he after¬ 
ward described it at Tirnothj's—*'as light as—er— 
'I'aghoni, no fuss about it, no wanting this or wanting 
triat *’; and above all, Swithin dwelt on this, staring at 
Mrs. Septimus in a way that disconcerted her a good 
deal, “no silly nervousness 1To Aunt Hester he 
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portrayed Irene's hat. " Not one of your great flopping 
things, sprawling about, and catching the dust, that 

women are so fond of nowadays, but a neat little-" 

he made a circular motion of his hand, " white veil— 
capital taste." 

" What was it made of ? " inquired Aunt Hester, who 
manifested a languid but permanent excitement at any 
mention of dress. 

“ Made of ? " returned Swilhin ; “ now how should I 
know ? " 

He sank into silence so profound that Aunt Hester 
began to be afraid lie had fallen into a trance. She did 
not try to rouse him herself, it not being her custom. 

I wish somebod)'' would come," .she thought; " I 
don’t like the look of him ! " 

But suddenly Swithin returned to life. " Made of ? ” 
he wheezed out slowly, “ what should it be made of ? " 

They had not gone four miles ])efoie Switlxin received 
the impression lliat Irene liked dri\ing with him. Her 
face was so soft behind that wdiite veil, and her dark 
eyes shone so in the spring light, and wliencv-^u he spoke 
she raised them to him and smiled. 

On Saturday morning Soames had found her at her 
writing-table with a note wiitten to Swithin, putting 
him olf. W’hy did she want to put him oft, he askeil. 
She might put her own jieople olf when she liked, he 
would not have her putting olf his people ! 

She had looked at him intently, had torn up the note, 
and said : " Veiy well I ” 

And then she began writing another. He took a 
casual glance presently, and saw that it was addressed 
to Bosinney. 

“ W'’hat are you writing to him about ? " he asked. 

Irene, looking at him again with tliat intent look, said 
quietly : " Something he wanted me to do for him ! " 

" Ilumph ! " said Soames. *' Commissions ! You'll 
have your work cut out if you begin that sort of thing ! " 
He said no more. 

Swithin opened his eye.s at the mention of Robin 
Hill; it was a long w'ay for his lior.'ics, and he always 
dined at half-past seven, before the rush at the Club 
began ; the new chef took more trouble with an early 
dinner—*a lazy rascal! 

He would like to have a look at the house, however. 
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A house appealed to any Forsyte, and especially to one 
who had been an auctioneer. After all, he said, the dis¬ 
tance was nothing. Wlien he was a younger man he 
had had rooms at Richmond for many years, kept his 
carriage and iiaii there, and drove them up and down to 
business r\ciy day ot his life. Four-in-hand Forsyte 
they called him I His T-cart, his horses, had been known 
from Hyde Park Comet to the Star and Gartei. The 

Duke 01 -wanted to get hold of them, would have 

given him double the money, but he had kept them ; 
know a good thing when you have it, eh ? A lc<^k cf 
solemn pride came portentously on his shaven square old 
face, he rolled his head m his stand-up collar, like a 
turkey-cock preening himself. 

She was really a charming woman I He enlarged 
upon her frock afterwards to .\unt Juley, who held up 
her hands at his way of putting it. 

Fitted her like u skin—tight as a drum ; that was 
how he liked 'era, all of a pucc, none of your daverdy, 
scarecrow women 1 He ga/cd at Mis. Septimus Small, 
who took •after •James—^long and thin. 

** There's style about her," he went on, " fit for a 
king 1 And she's so quiet with it too ! 

** She seems to have made quite a conquest of you, 
any way," diawled Aunt Hester from her corner. 

Switliin heard extremely well when anybody attaiked 
him, 

“What's that?’" he said. "I know a--pretty — 
woman when 1 s>cc one, and all I can sj)- is, I don't tec 
the young man about that's fit for her ; but perhaps — 
you—do, come, peihaps—^you—do 1 " 

“ Oh ? " murmured Aii tt Hester, “ ask Juley ! " 

Long before thiiy reached Robin Hill, however, the 
unaccustomed amng bad made him tembly sleepy; he 
drove with his eyes closed, a life-time of deportment 
alone keeping his tall and bulky foim from falling askew, 
Bosinney, who was watching, came out to meet them, 
and all three entered the house together; Swithin in 
front making play with a stout gold-mounted Malacca 
cane, put into his hand by Adolf, foi his knees were 
feeling the effects of their long stay in the same position. 
He had assumed his fur coat, to guard against the 
dtaughts of the unfinished house. 

The staircase—he said—^was handsome I the baronial 
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style \ They wouM want “ttatiiary about t He came 
to a standstill betwpfu tho columns of the doorway into 
the inner court, and held out lu"' c^me inquinrifjlv* 

What was this to b<’‘—this vpptibult^ oi wl atever they 
called d ’ i^arinw rit Uie bLvline, iir,pirai:ou came 

to him 

“ Ah \ Mie b lliard rn,irn ^ 

When told it was to be a tjlerl ^.njn plants m 

the renlre. he turned to Irene 

''Weste this on plent-^ ^ You taK* iny Advi*e and 
have a bilhmd table heie \ ** 

Iren** smjl'id She had hhed her \e0 handtuf; it 
like a nun\ ro)t acrob^. Ivt t< u-he^jd, .-m i the snule of 
her dark eyes htlow ^hi ( in d to nir. uiOft v ii.inimiR 
than ever Ite nc^ddid wnuH take la ja< kjp lie 

saw. 

He had hitle to of the dr.iwniG f»i dtiiinx? rt^oms. 
which he desrnbed as "‘^p? ions lad [cl! into Mich 
raptuies as he pfrniitt»o to n riiaii »<f 'u\^ h tjO'*' ni the 
wine-cellar^ to whuh he dewfnJie»l t»*> +oaf feteps, 
Bosintjpy gomj» fn.d with a light ■' 

" You’ll have tCMur* lj«.re he said, " for -ax or flrven 
hundred do/cn- a very pctotv Id'^le celha < " 

Bosinney having e::n « tiie *0 show them tlie 
house from the enpa-* Lx irw . SwjM/iw c-avne *0 a stop. 

There's a fine view lioin here, ' he nioked ^’you 
haven't mjcL a thing a ci»ai’ ^ 

A chair was biought him horn V.O'.innev s out 
“You go d(>wn/‘ he blandlg , f/oxi two* Ill 

sit here and look at the " 

lie sat down by th. oab tree, in tne son ; '-cunte and 
upijght. with one hand stretched out restj^ g on the 
nob of his cane iLo other planted on his kut-e h'3 fur 
coat thiown opui his bat, rooimg with it> dat top the 
pale square of ins /ace, biS staie very blank, fixed on 
the laiichcppe 

He nodd'‘d <0 th< m as they w*nf oF down through 
the fields. Tie was, mdeed, nof sorry to be h ft thus for 
a quiet moment of reflection. The oir wa.s baimy, not 
loo ranch heat m the sun the prospect a fine one, 

a remarka-Hi® head fell a hitle to one sidci; he 

jerked it up and tliought: Odd I He—ab I llicy were 
waving to iiim from the bottom ! He put up his hand, 
and movad it more than once. They were active—the 
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prorpc'ji was renjar^—- His twkisi ftil t<j lUe lett, h,« 
leiketi it up at once; it: fell to the right it remained 
tiieie , he was asleep. 

An<i asleep, a sentmeS oa iLt top of tho rise, he ap- 
pOrUed to ride over this prospe*^! --rt;m*vikabl»j—^likc 
some imc'g'j blocked out by the ‘special aitisl v)l primeval 
l"Grsyte:> in pagm days to rceord lha doinmation of mind 
over matter i 

And all the janucib'^red derations of his yeoman 
aiv'e.itoni, wonL of a Siiiuiuy' tu si'ana akimbo surveying 
their little plots ot land, their grey unmoving eyes 
hiijing their instinct with its hidden roots of violence, 
taoir iiisnuct fm possriSMOii to the exclusion of all tin; 
world--'ail lUt^sv urmurubp:rf'd gfwjcratiun* seemed to sit 
litere vdth liirn x^n the top oi the ri'''-c 

But from him, thus idnmbeni:;’, ins jealous Forsyte 
spirit travelled inio God-knows-what jungle of 

f.'irieii;s , w'.iK rw-j' young people, to see what 

tliuy were di'ing down Ontio in tiu? cc'p-:e—in tlie copse 
w'liere Uu; sprmg w,v. fiiuiiing not with the scent of 
sap and liuj'xthig hud 5, the song of birds innumerable, 
a carpel of bluelJcUs and sweef throwing tilings, and the 
sun caught like gold in the tops of the irees; to see 
wlia,, they were oomg, waikjug xilong there so elose 
tlii-r on the pafdi that vvas too narrow; walking 
ahnig there so close ibat they were always touching; 
to watch irrint^'s eyes like dark thieves, stealing the 
heart out ol ih’. spvmg. And gicat unseen chaperon, 
his spun was tht*r:, •xlox>pjng vvitli them to look at the 
little furry oorpse of a .nnle, not dead an hour, with his 
mushrooni and silver cn.it untouched by the rain or 
dew; watching over lidue's bent head, and the soft 
look of her pity mg eyes; and over that young man’s 
head, at her so hard, so strangely. Widldng 

on witli tliern, too, across the open space where a wood¬ 
cutter had been at work, where the bluebells were 
trampled down, and a tnink had swayed and staggered 
down from it9 gasbtid stump. Climbing it with them, 
over, and on to t>ip very edge of the copse, whence there 
stretched an undiscovered countjy, from far away in 
which came the sound, ** Cuckoo-Cuckoo 1 " 

Sdent„ standing with them there, and uneasy at their 
silence S Very ijueer, very strange ! 

Then back again* as though guilty, through the wood 
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—back to the cutting still silent, amongst the songs of 
birds that never ceased, and the wild scent -hum • what 
was it— like that herb they put in—back to the log across 
the path 

And then unseen, uneasy, flapping above them, trying 
to make noises, his 1 ors^ te spirit watched her balanced 
on the log, her pretty figure swaying, smiling down at 
that young man garing up with such strange, shining 
eyes , slipping now—a-ah • falling, o-oh, sliding—down 
his breast, her soft, warm body clutched, her head 
bent back from his lips, his kiss, her recoil, his cry 
“ You must know—I love \ou ' " Must know—inde^, 

a pretty-^ Love ! Hali ' 

Swnthin awoke virtue had gone out of him He 
had a taste in his me ith W here was he ^ 

Damme > He had been u-sk ep • 

He had dreamed something about a new soup with 
a taste of mint in it 

those young people—^wliere had they got to ^ His 
left leg had pins and neralcs 

" Adolf ' Ihe rascal was not there , the rascal was 
asleep somewhere 

He stood up, tall, square, bulky in his fur, looking 
anxiously down over the fields, and iiesently he saw 
them coming 

Irene w^as in front, that young fellow—what had 
they nicknamed him — “ Buccaneer’” — looked 
precious hangdog there behind her had got a flea in 
his ear, he shouldn’t wondci Scive him right, taking 
her down all that way to look at th*^ house > The proper 
place to look at a hou‘=ie from was the lawn 

They saw him He extended his arm, and moved 
it spasmodically to encourage then. But they had 
stopped Wliat were they standing there for, talking 
—talking ’ They came on again She had been giving 
him a rub, he had not the least doubt of it, and no wonder, 
over a house like that—a gieat ugly thing, not the sort 
of house he was accustomed to • 

He looked intently at their faces, with his pale, im¬ 
movable stale That young man looked very queer ' 

” You’ll never make anything of this ^ ” he said tartly, 
pointing at the mansion , ” too ncw-f,i.ngled 1 ” 
Bosmney gazed at him as -though he had not heard , 
and Swithin afterwards desciibed Inm to Aunt He&tor 
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as "an extravagant sort of fellow— very odd way of 
looking at you—a bumpy beggar ! " 

What gave rise to this sudden piece of psychology he 
did not state ; possibly Bosinney's prominent forehead 
and cheekbones and chin, or something hungry in his 
face, which quanchcd with Swithin's conception of the 
calm satsety that should characterise the perfect gentle¬ 
man- 

He brightened up at the mention of tea. He had a 
contempt for tea—his brother Jolyon had been in tea; 
made a lot of money by it—but he was so thirsty, nud 
had such a taste m his mouth, that lie was prepared to 
drink anyihing, lie longed to inform Irene of the taste 
in his mouth" she was so syinpathetic—but it would 
not be a di'^tinguishcd thing to do , he rolled his tongue 
round, and faintly smacked it agamst his palate. 

in a lar corner of the tent Adolf was bending his cat¬ 
like moustaches over a kettle. He left it at once to draw 
the cork of a pint-bottle of champagne, Switliin smiled, 
and, nod4iiig at Bosinncy, said ; " Why, you’re quite a 
Monte Cristo ! * This celebrated novel—one of the half- 
dozen he had read—had produced an extraordinary 
impression on his mind. 

Taking his glass from the table, he held it away from 
him to scrutinise the colour ; thirsty as he was, it was 
not likely that he was going to drink trash ! Then, 
placing it to his lips, he took a sip. 

" A very nice wine," he said at last, passing it before 
his nose ; " not the equal of my Heidseick ! " 

ft was at this moment that the idea came to him which 
he afterwards imparted ^t i'lniothy’s in this nutshell: 
" I shouldn't wonder a bit if that architect chap were 
sweet upon Mrs. ^^oames ! ” 

And from this moment his pale, round eyes never 
ceased to bulge with the interest of his discovery. 

“ The fellow," he said to Mrs. Septimus, " follows her 
about with hi§ eyes like a dog—the bumpy beggar I I 
don’t wonder at it—she’s a very charming woman, and, 
1 should say, the pink of discretion I " A vague conscious¬ 
ness of perfume clinging about Irene, liki that from a 
flower with ha If-closed petals and a passionate heart, 
moved him to the creation of this image. " But I wasn’t 
sure of it," he said, " till I saw him pick up her hand¬ 
kerchief," 
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Mrs.’ Small 3 €y9!9 balled with excitomexit. 

'* And did he give tt her back ? ** she asked. 

Give it back f ** said Swlthin •. I sa,\v him slobber 


on it when ho thought T wasn't looking ' " 

Mrs. Sniall gapped- ^oo interestori to spoak. 

But sJii^ gav'-* nun no encourage men t." went t>n 
Switliin: he stopped, and stated for a mum to or two hi 
the way that a]armed Aunt flestc^r had vuddcnly 

recollected that, as they were slai (mg oac k m tlie phaeton, 
she had given Bosinrtoy her hand a MX-oud time, and let; 
it stay there too . , He had toudmei his horses smartly 
with the whip, anxious to get her all to ijinif/dJ But slie 
had looked back, and she had not answered his first 
question; neith^T had lu'- been ab)^' to ixr face— 
she had kept it ]'nT.!:>,rg down 

There is somewlicro a picture, wLadJ x*nihjn had not 
seen, of a roan sitting on a ro('k and by him, imni'uscd 


in the still, green \v.;itcr, <i -./a ^< 1 ' 


b'infi ou her b''olr, 


with her hand on her naked ho-est 


bhc h:K> a tia.ib'-’mr.c 


on her face—a smile ol hopeh^ss 
joy. Seated by Swithin's side. 


SU7TC-uder . e." ■. t i 
ire.r^* may hai^e been 


smiling like that. 

^Vhen, warmed l>y champ.')pno, ho he:! I i -d! to him¬ 
self, he unbosomed bimscif of Iv.: vnongs ; of Ms MU(jtliercd 


resentment agaimt the new* ojjcf fd tlie Unb ; his wxuTy 
over the house in Wigmore St;eet, where the rascally 
tenant had gone bankrupt through lielp^ng lus bndiuu- 
iii-law—as if chanty did not b gin at lirTne ; of in’s 
deafness, too, and that pain he jomebme;; got in Ins 
right side. She listened, her sviunming iinde-r their 


lids. He thought she was thintung deeply of In-v troubles, 
and pitied himself ternbr^. in ms iur coat, with 

frogs acT'Oss the breast, his top hat aslant, dnvuig this 
beautiful woman, he had aevr^ felt moce dicb.nguislicd. 


A coster, however, taking girl for a Sunday airing, 
seemed to have the same unpTcssion about himself. This 
person had flogged his donkey into a galloj) alongside, and 
sat, upright as a waxwork, in his shallopy chariot, tiis chin 
settled pompously on a red handkerchief, like Switliin's 
on his full cravat; while his girl, witii the ends of a 


fty-blowm boa floating out behind, aped a woman of 
fashion. Her swain moved a stick with a ragged bit of 


str^ dangling from the end, reproducing vdth strange 
the circular flourish of Swithin's whip, and rolled 
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bis hf'ad at his Irui^* with a leer that had a weiui likeness 
to Swilhm's piinit'v d ^lare 

TiiO i "b for .1 time um oii'^tious of t)ie lowly ruihan’s 
prc‘'(.i<''‘^uitlun pri ii'jtii; to(/“C it into In-' hii'd that he 
was benig ginecl Ht I .J his w'iifvldbh aero j the mare’s 
tl ink lie iv u ( hariot Iiuwtv 1 by some unfoitnrate 
ill V toniimn ! abie^i^r -^nvithin^ yellow, pafiy face 
ii I hi* ro Ml lii-T wl p U I isj tb(- fo tp^nionper, 
i)«i1 \\ L-i sav'd of* ^It i ins digouv by a 

[H f 1 iitt rv ( nl on i f It ' n c A driMng 

oat llima^h a toicui 1 ( . on inu dc'ukev-uir^ into 
1 io\ n 'V hf i‘is 1 I x'n h^ntive’jn h st t d 

<nd vv.’ ov'^r 1 (; n I 

Sw tliin (id n i> iO( t f ) t i]i no ci» t wonld 1 

linv pijfh-i np o /f ht. Mil in oi Sitv^ him ii^' { it 
li( li If] butken Mn ne* n 

PiLil ht vOijiU not ‘i b'-* i'd Tlie gieys had taki 1 
Oiiiio) j li- pujtiiir* iiOTii ‘idi* fu side and people 

li c 1 ' Mif''' wriit d ishinc; pist 
Tv'dliin ' 4 .rn>-. sties'll d al fu‘l I nglh, tagged at 

tlio Teii'> • Hi? creeks rmt vd h > lips compit. sed, 

in. swollen fai 0 w.i. ul a ued ingiy rod 

li no ban hti hi,nd « i> led, and at ivcry liiriii sIk' 
' ','P''d it tighu/ / 1 bill h< nd iier a 
“ iiie we po'Pi ’ f n hive an ac» dt rit, L nc Ic Sw lihm ^ ” 
He i;a ,p d out N civ^cii iiu pnits ’ “ it j? nothing ; a 
- i.t * l( tit n i 

*' 1 VC never ’ f n in a ' lui'bnt.*’ 
i) n t ^ I u iiio el’ i 1 * look a look at her. She was 
smilnic, piMi l11> < iim “ t stdl,” iio lepeatecl. ” Never 
foar 1 il gi t you lionic 1 *’ 

And in Lne rnidil of dl hi3 teiTiblo cflorts, he was 
suipn-5 d lo him Ji^i answer in a voice not like her own. 
*' I don't caj<s tj I nn.tt l,U h net " 

Ihe I jTin ‘ o ing a Uirifr lurch, Swithin’s exclama- 
fi ai was j< iKud iMck into ins tlnoat. Ihe hoises, winded 
b\ the K e oi a full, now ste<'died to a trot and finaliy 
h' oped ofc tlieu own accoui. 

When”’—^vviJnn dcsciibcd it at Timothy's—”T 
ptikd ’em lip, tide Hie wa& .is cool as myself. GckI 
b my 'Old ! she bcliavod as if she tluln’t care whether 
she broke her net k or not I What was it she said: * I 
don't care if I never get home t ' ” Leaning over the 
handle of his cane, he wheezed out, to Mrs, Small’s terrer: 
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*' And I'm not altogether surprised, with a finickin' feller 
like young Soames for a husband 1 " 

It did not occur to him to wonder what Bosinney had 
done after they had left him there alone; whether he 
had gone wandering about like the dog to which Swithin 
had compared him ; wandering down to that copse where 
the spring was still in riot, the cuckoo still calling £rom 
afar ; gone down there with her handkerchief pressed to 
his lips, its fragrance mingling with the scent of mint 
and thyme. Gone down there with such a wild, exquisite 
pain in his heart that he could have cried out among 
the trees. Or what, indeed, the fellow had done. In fact, 
till he came to Timothy's, Swithin had forgotten all 
about him. 


CHAPTER IV 

JAMES GOES TO SEE FOR HIMSELF 

Those ignorant of Forsyte ’Change would not, perhaps, 
foresee all the stir made by Irene’s visit to the house. 

After Swithin had related at Timothy’s the full story 
of his memorable drive, the same, with Lhe least suspicion 
of curiosity, the merest touch of malice, and a real desire 
to do good, was passed on to June. 

“ And what a dreadful thing co say, my dear ! “ ended 
Aunt Juley ; " that ahcwit ucit going home. What did 
she meai/ v ' 

It was a strange recital for the girl. She heard it 
flushing painfully, and suddenly, with a curt handshake, 
took her departure. ^ 

" Almost rude 1 ” Mrs. Small said to Aunt Hester, 
when June w-aa gone. 

The proper construction was put on her reception of 
the news. She was upset. Something was therefore very 
wrong. Odd ! She and Irene had been such friends 1 

It aU tallied too well with whispers and hints that had 
been going about for some time past. Recollections of 
Euphemia's account of the visit to the theatre—Mr. 
Bosinney always at Soames's ? Oh, indeed ! Yes, of 
course, he woM be—about the house ! Nothing open. 
O^ily Upon the greatest, the most important provocation 
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was it necessary to say angthmg open on Forsyte 'Change. 
This machine was too nicely adjusted ; a hint, the merest 
trifling expression of regret or doubt, suflaced to set the 
family soul—so sympathetic—vibrating No one desired 
that harm should come of these vibrations—far from it, 
they were set m motion with thr best intentions, with the 
ft cling that each member of the family had a stake in 
the family soul. 

And much kindness lay at the bottom of the gossip , 
it would frequently lesult m visits of condolence being 
made, in accordai ce with the customs of Society, thereby 
con fen mg a real benefit upon the sufferers, ana affording 
tonsolation to the sound, who felt pleasantly that ^ r.i 
one at all events was suffering from that from which they 
themselves w>'ere not suffer mg In fact, it wss simply a 
desire to keep things well-airc d the df >ire which animates 
the Public Press, thit brouglit Jitms for instance, into 
coinmimication with Mrs ‘^eptimus, %Tis, Septimus with 
the little Nicholases, the little N rhol isos with who-knows 
wliom, and so on That gieat class to which they had 
nsLTi and now belonged, demand\.d a certain candour 
a still mori! certrun reticence 1 his rombination guaranteed 
their membership. 

Many of the younger Forsytes felt very niturally, 
and would openly declare, that tlnv did not v\ int then 
ilfans pried into, but so pow<iful was the mvisibk, 
migncLic runent of family go-.sip, that tor the life of 
them they could not help knowing all about everything 
It was felt to be hope 1< s 

One of them (voung Rog< r) h id made an her'^ic attempt 
to free the rising geiurUion, by -.peiking of limothy a& 
an “ old cat” Ihe eltoit had justly rtcoilcd upon him-' 
self , the words, coming round in the most delicate way 
to Aunt Juhv's fV'’! wtie repeated by her in a shocked 
voice to Mrs Roger, whence they returned again to 
young Roger 

And, after all, it was only the wrong doers who suffered , 
as, for imUnec, Gioigc, when he loot all that money 
playing bilh inks , or ^oung Rogci himself, when he was 
so dreadfully near to inariyiiig the gul to whom, it was 
whispered he was already in iriicd b> the laws of Nature , 
or again Irene, who was thought, rather than said, to 
be in danger 

AU this was not only pleasant but salutary. And it 



made so many hours go lightly at Timothy's in the Bays- 
water Road ; so many hours that must "otherwise have 
been sterile and lieav^*^ to those three who lived there ; 
and Timothy was but one of hundreds of such homes in 
this City of London—the homes of neutral persons of 
the secure classes, who are out of the battle themselves, 
and must find their reason for existing, in the battles of 
others. 

But for the sweeiness of family gossip, it must indeed 
have been lonely there. Rumours anvl talcs, reports, 
surmises—were they not the chiklrcn of the house, as 
dear and precious as the prattling babes the brother and 
sisters had missed in their own journey ? To talk about 
them, was as near as they could get to the possession of 
all those children «n.nd gnindcJjildren afle.r whom their 
soft hearts yearned, l^'or thoiigli it is doubtful whether 
Timothy’s heart ycarne4. it is mdubdalde that at the 
arrival of each fresh Forsyte child he was quite upset. 

Useless for young Rog<;r to say, Old rnl !”—for 
Euphemia to hold up her hands and cry ' '* Oh I those 
three i ” and break into her silent laugli with the squeak 
at the end, Ueelcss, and not too kind. 

The situation vdiich at this stage mighi scorn, and 
especially to i’orsyte eyes, btrange-—not to say '' im¬ 
possible "—was, in vdew’ of certain factb, not so strange 
after all. 

Some things had been lost sight of. 

And first, in the security br^“d of many Iiarraless 
marriages, it had been fnigbt'cn that is no hot¬ 

house flower, but a wild plant, oorn of a wet night, bom 
of an hour of sunshine ; sprung from wild seed, blown 
along the road by a wild wind, A v/ild plant that, when 
it blooms by chance wirliin thq hedge of our gardens, we 
call a flower; and when it blooms outside we cal) a 
weed; but, fl.ower or weed, whose scent and colour are 
always wild 1 

And further—the facts and figurca of llieir own lives 
being against the perception of this trutli—it was not 
generally recognised by Forsytes that, where this wild 
plant springs, men and women are but moths ai'ound 
the pale, flame-like blossom. 

It was long since young Jolyon's escapade—there was 
clanger of a tradition again arising that people in their 
position never cio.ss the hedge to plu<d> that flower; that 






one coufS reckon on having love, like measles, once in 
due season, and gcdting over it comfortably for all time 
‘—as with rn'-a^les, tai a soolbii!!.’; mixture oi laitter and 
honey—in Uie arms of wodkKii;. 

Of all tJiose whom tins strange rumour at*(_'ut Jloimney 
and iVsr^. So*inv-i it^'!.h(■d. James was the most affected. 
He had lung loigu'uu how he had hovered, lanky and 
pale, m side wlnskcis of chestnut hue, round hnriily, in 
! hv da vs of Ins own courfship. He had long Un gotten the 
house in tiic pinheus of Mayfair, \vher<* lie had 
'.pent, the early d cys ol his mairied life. Or rather, he had 
lung foigolleri tin- early davs, not the small house—a 
ihasyLc uv'vci nngoi a iiou'-i'--he liad afterwards sold 
il <it a < i<'.n i.ViX'hi .jl iuar ‘mmlied pounds. 

tie had lung iviiinateu fhoso daV'. with their hopes 
.a; 1 U'arn ,n:d u' >e.uO n'ouut fh.o piud'iue'of the match 
'iu. hmily, chong'h pout a. had nothing, and he himself 
- : that lime vvc'- making <i b.m- thou .and a year), and 
th-iL ■'traiige, ihi'* atti.n uoii v;iiu'h had drawn him 

<'ji, till he fell h musL do il he k onld n;>i marry the 
I'lrl with tbu i'jir ban, luu]). d o neaiiy hai'k, the fair 
uins cine1gmg»lf n.i a .'l.m-'i.dn h Ma e. the iair form 
dt'v orously sinei'ied by a tage of le.tlly stupendous 
i no 11 inference. 

hmics had pns.'^ud through tlie tire, hut he had passed 
a*.!) through iJie ii\a’i ot venr-i whuh waslv'S out the 
i 'e, he had .{vm'imi ed ihi ■•.ealde'd: ex})e> u'-,. e of all— 
'oigrt fulness ul 's'.hat iL w'a> hl-i ■ to be in lo\ e 


korgoUen ! j''<>r'gutten so long, that lie had forgotten 
»wen that he liad lurgotten. 

Atul lunv tins ruTUour h.ad ^ ome ipiou him, this rumour 
sibv.in Ins still's wdv. , very vague, a shatlow dodging 
mr.ijng the paipahie, sts.iighlhirward .ippearauces of 
things, unreal, uinyteUig.hie as a ghost, but vrinying with 
!’ hkt' a ghost, iiK'X]-)]]*.able terror. 

He tritti to bring ii lioinc to his mind, but it was no 
tuoic use than trying to apply to himself one of those 
tragedies ho read ol tkiib,' m his evening paper. He 
nuriply <'oukl rw;)t. Theie could be nothing in it. It was 
all their nonsemso. She didn't get on witli Soames as 
v\cU as she mig’nt, but she waca a good little thing— ^ 
good little thing ! 

Hike the not ineonsKlorable majority of men, James 
a'Ushed a nice little bit of scandal, and would say, in a 
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matter-of-fact tone, licking his lips, " Yes, yes*-/siie ana 
young T)yson; they tell me they're living at Monte 
Carlo! " 

But tlie significance of an affair of this sort-~of its 
past, its present, or its future—^had never struck him. 
What it meant, what torture and raptures had gone to 
its construction, what slow, overmastering fate had 
lurked within the facts, very naked, sometimes sordid, 
but generally spicy, presented to his gaze. He was not in 
the habit of blaming, praising, draAMng deductions, or 
generalising at all about such things ; he simply listened 
rather gre^ily, and repeated w'hat lie was told, finding 
considerable benefit from the practice, as from the con¬ 
sumption of a sherry and bitters before a meal. 

Now, however, that such a thing—or lather the 
rumour, the breath of it—had come near him personally, 
he felt as in a fog, which filled his mouth full of a bad, 
thick flavour, and made it difiicult to draw breath. 

A scandal 1 A possible scandal! 

To repeat this word to himself thus was the only way 
in which he could focus or make it thinkable. He hail 
forgotten the sensations necessary for. understanding 
the progress, fate, or meaning of any such business ; he 
simply could no longci gTas|» the possibilities of people 
running any risk for the sake of passion. 

Amongst all those persons of his lu quamtance, who 
went into the City day after day and did their business 
there, whatever it was, and in their leisure moments 
bought shares, and houses, and ate dinners, and played 
games, as he was told, it wo aid have seemed to him 
ridiculous to supjxise that there were any who would run 
risks for the sake of anything so recondite, so figurative, 
as passion. 

Passion ! He seemed, indeed, to have heard of it, and 
rules such as “ A young man and a young woman ought 
never to be trusted together " were fixed in his mind 
as the parallels of latitude are fixed on a map (for all 
Forsytes, when it comes to “ bed-rock " matters of fact, 
have quite a fine taste in realism) ; but ^ to anytliing 
else—^well, he could only appreciate it at all through the 
catch-word “ scandal.” 

Ah ! but there was no truth in it—could not be. He 
was not afraid ; she was really a good little thing. But 
there it was when you got a thing like that into your 
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mind. And James was of a nervous temperament—one 
of those men whom things will not leave alone, who 
suffer tortares from anticipation and indecision For 
fear of lettmg sometlnng slip that he might otherwise 
secure, he was physic illy unable to make up his mind 
until absolutely certain that, by hot making it up, he 
would suffer loss 

In hfe, however, there were many occasions wdicn the 
business of making up Ins mind did not even rest with 
himself, and this was one of them 

What could he do ^ Talk it over with Soames ^ That 
would only make matleis worse. And, after all, there 
was nothing in it, he felt sure 

It was all that house He had mistrusted the idea from 
the first What did boames want to go into the countiy 
for ? And, if he must go ‘pt iiding a lot of money building 
himself a house, whv not ha\e a fust-rate man, instead 
of this young Bosinncv, wiiom nobody knew anythmg 
about ^ He had told them how it would be And he 
had heard that the house was costing Soames a pretty 
pennj beyond what lie had reckoned on spending 

Ihis fact, more than any other, brought home to 
James the real danger of the situation It was always 
like tins with tlicsc “ a rustic ’ chaps, x sinsiblc man 
should ha\e nothing to say to them lie lutd warned 
lunc, too And see what had come of it i 

And it suddMilv ‘'pr mg into James > mind that he 
ought to go and t( ini hnnstif In the midst of that 
fog of uneasiness in whuh his luind was enveloped the 
notion that he could go end look at the house afforded 
him inexplicable satisi i non It m.iv have been simply 
the decision to do sonutl iig more possiblj^ the fact that 
he was going to look at a liou'-i— that gave him relief 
He felt tliat in stariitg at an edilice of bricks and 
mortar, of wood •and stone, built b\ the suspected man 
himself, he would be looking iiko the heart of that lumour 
about Irene 

Without saying a woid, therefore, to any one, he took 
a hansom to the station and ]uuct ctlccl by tram to Robin 
Hill, thence^- theie bcin ^ no ‘ flu'' in accordance 
with the custom of the ncisd»bourhuod- he found himself 
obliged to walk 

He started slowly up the hill, his angular knees and 
high shouldeis bent complainuigl>, his eyes fixed on his 





feet, yet, neat for all that, in his high hat and his froch- 
coat, on which was the specklei'b gloss im])j:rted by 
perfect siipeTmUnuicMicc. Emily saw to that; that is/ 
she did not, of cour:i', see to it—people of go<:xl position 
not sex'irig to each otlietS buttons, and Emily was of 
good ]’>osition “but >he saw that the butler saw to it. 

He iiiid to a>k his way three times ; on each occasion 
he rtpeated the directions given him, goi the man tv> 
repeat tliern, then np'Mtetl them a second lime, for lie 
was natnr.dh' of a talkative dispC'sitKni, and one could 
not be Uh) careful in a now neighbonr'.uotl. 

kept assuring tiieiu that ir was a i\ htju^-c he wa*^ 
lookiug ior ; il was <3nly, however 'wlieii he was sliown 
the looi through tie.; trtic's viaiiii leel leaily 

satisfied tliat he had net b-eii din- en'iisdc' ■wiong 

A heiU’y sky si'em. d to i la t i tue we id aiih Uic gia \ 
wlutencss of a wtiRew'-dual cr liuig. Id. \ces no fiesh 


ness or fi'cigrauce in ;lie an On nn. li a evini 
workmeti se.LO.ejy eaosl to do mo: n they wane 

obliged, aii'l inovi d .il'-out lla.r busn vcjUiout the 
tirone of talk wiiu li w'l' les av ;rv Ihe n n jI labour 

Throngli si jaces ni die nnUiiohed h.^ shift~siee\s d 
figures workofl slowny, and si'.nrids ar..} v -spasinoda 
knocktngs, the s^-nipnig ot metal, tiic sawing of vvued., 
with the rumble ot .-llianows abmg boaids ; now' 
and again the foieuiauh’ dog. teiheied by a string to an 
oaken beam, whnnpered ' -oi^, with a sound like the 
singing ol a kettle." 

The fiesh-fitt"d wmdov, pai.O', daubi d e,ir h wdh a 
white patch in the a nuc, ^rared out .J, iaiues like the 
eyes of u blind doip 

And the building itncu, w'eut mi, sp idirjit and mirth¬ 


less uud'-.’' Ihe grcv-whv.e 


■' .v. lint the 1 hi'ijshes, liualing 


amongst tiie lieoh-Luined i t'n for worm;, were sil< m 
quite. 

Jaiue.s picked h'S wir' iinong the hej];,j of gravLd--thc 
drive was being 1 nd till Is i.,tmc op])u-.ue the portli. 
Here he stoppe<l ami raised h Ihere was bid little 

to see from tlus point ot view, and that little he took 
in at once ; but he stayed in Uu-. position many minutes, 
and who shall Icnovv of what he tliouejat. 

His chma-biue eyes iiudir w'lute iwvbrows that jutted 
out in little horns, nevtr stiried ; tbv; long upper lip 
of his Wide luuttth, between the lute while wliiskcia 




twitched once ot twice; it was easy to see from tha^ 

anxiou:s rapt e:-;piCf.i:ion, whence Soaincs derived the 
• handicapped look which sometimes came upon his face., 
James might have been to himscU r "I don’t 

know—lde’s a tongii job/" 
in this position Bosinney surprised hinu 
James brought his eyes down troci whatever bird’s- 
ncst they had been looldng foi in the* sky to Bosinney’s 
face, on w’hich wa*:' a l^iiid ol buinoroiis s<-orn. 

flow do }'ou do.. Mr, Forsyte ? Come dfiwn to see 
for yourself ? *' 

It was i-xactly wl,al ns we know, had come for, 

and he was made corresivnudingly uae;isy He held ouL 
his hand, eaying ^ 

” How lire y<ni hx;king at P-'’-inn''.'y 

Tlie lattci made wmv hn him wilfi an jr'Oui.,'.ai smile. 
James scented something ■ a‘'p;C!ous m this courtesy, 
1 should like waili round the ru1,svje hrst, ‘ he said, 
” and see what vou've beem dciitg \ '* 

A flagged terrace of rounded stones ndlh a. list of two 
or three inebe.' to [lort iiad, bom laid rounfl Hio south-east 


and South-wesk sides of Ihe ho’? 


’f\ iral rr^n widi a bevelled 


edge into mc'Ujd, which was in preparation for being 
turfed; along this terrace James led the wav. 

** Now, what did thts cos! ? " he aske^l, when be saw 
the terrar^^ extemling tc>nnd the corner 

Wiat slioiild von think ' " incpaired Bosinney. 

How should 1 know ^ '' replied James, somewhat 
nonplussed . " two ot ihri'c huiidred, T dare say 1 "■ 

" The exaci sum 1 


James gave hirn a sliarn look, Imt the architect appeared 
unconscious, and l:c put ihe auewer down to mishearing. 

On arriving at tJio garde.n entrance, he stopped to look 
at the view 

** That ouglit ♦*■> e.omr* down/’ he said, pointing to the 
oak-tree. 


"You think so? You think that wiih the tree there 


you don’t get enough view kn* your Tuoncy ? " 

Again James eyed him snspit'ioualy—this young man 
had a peculiar way of putting ikings: " Well/’ he said, 
with a peiplcxed, nervous emphasis. " I don’t see what 
you want wdli a tree/’ 

" It shall come down to-morrow," said Bosinney. 

James was alarmed. " Oh," he said, " don’t go saying 



n'v * > 


’ * /' 
O 



sa§a'" 


I said it was to come down ! I know nothing abont 
itl" 

“ No ? ** 

James went on in a fluster: ” Why, what should I 
know about it ? It's nothing to do with me! You do 
it on your own responsibility." 

" You’ll allow me to mention your name ? " 

James grew more and more alarmed : *' I don't know 
what you want mentioning my name for," he muttered : 
" you’d better leave the tree alone. It's not your tree ! " 
He took out a silk handkerchief and wiped his brow. 
They entered the house. Like Switliin, James was im¬ 
pressed by the inner courtyard. 

" You must have spent a dooce of a lot of money 
here," he said, after staring at the columns and gallery 
for some time. " Now, what did it cost to put up those 
columns ? " 

" I can’t tell you off-hand," thoughtfully answered 
Bosinney, " but I know it was a deuce of a lot 1 ” 

" I should think so,” said James. " I should-” 

He caught the architect's eye, and broke off. And now, 
whenever he came to anything of which he desired to 
know the cost, he stifled that cariosity. 

Bosinney appeared determined that he should see 
everything, and had not James been of too " noticing ” 
a nature, he would certainly have found himself going 
round the house a second time. He seemed so anxious 
to be asked questions, too, that James felt be must be 
on his guard. He began to suffer from his exertions, for, 
though wdry enough for a man of his long build, he was 
seventy-five years old. 

He grew discouraged ; he seemed no nearer to anything, 
had not obtained from liis inspection any of the know¬ 
ledge he had vaguely hoped for. He had merely increased 
his dislike and mistrust of this young man, who had 
tired him out with his politeness, and in whose manner 
he now certainly detected mockery. 

The fellow was sharper than he had thought, and 
better-looking than he had hoped. He had a ” don’t 
care " appearance that James, to whom risk was the 
most intolerable thing in life, did not appreciate; a 
peculiar smile, too, coming when least expected ; and 
very queer eyes. He reminded James, as he said after¬ 
wards, of a hungry cat. This was as near as he could get 
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in conversation with Emily, to a description of the 
^peculiar exasperation, velvetiness, and mockery, of 
which Bosinney’s manner had been composed. 

At last, having seen all that was to be seen, he came 
out again at the door where he had gone in ; and now, 
feeling that he was wasting time and strength and money, 
all for nothing, he took the courage of a Forsyte in both 
hands, and, looking sharj)ly at Bosinney, said : 

“ I dare say you see a good deal of my daughter-in- 
law : now, what does she think of the house ? But she 
hasn't seen it, I suppose ? " 

This he said, knowing all about Irene’s visit—no'., of 
course, that there was anything in the visit except that 
extraordinary remark she had made about “ not caring 
to get home "—and the story of how June had talcen the 
news I 

He had determined., by this way oi putting the question, 
to give Bosinney a chance, as he said to himself. 

The latter was long in answering, but kept his eyes 
with uncomf 01 table steadiness on Janies. 

“ She has soon the house, but I can t tell you what 
she thinks of it." 

Nervous and baffled, James was constitutionally pre¬ 
vented from letlmg the matter drop. 

" Oh I " he said, " she has seen it ? Soames brought 
her down, I suppose ? " 

Bosinney smilingly replied . " Oh, no I " 

" What, did she come down alone ? " 

" Oh. no 1 " 

" Then—who brought her ? " 

" I really don't know whether 1 ought to tell you 
who brought her." 

es, who. knew that it was Swithin, this answer 
incomprehensible. 

1 " he stammered, " you know that -"" but 

i, suddenly perceiving his danger. 

Weil," he said, “ if you don't want to tell me, I 
suppose you won’t! Nobody tells me anything." 

Somewhat to his surprise Bosinney asked him a 
question. 

" By the bye," he said, " could you tell me if there are 
likely to be any more of you coining down ? I should 
like to be on the spot! " 

" Any more ? " said James, bewildered, " who should 


To Jam 

JlpDfccLrCcl ! 

Why 1 
he stonpe( 
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there be mot e ? I don^t fejniaw of aiiy more. Good-bye," 
Looking .i' he tieiid out hit* hand, cros>sed' 

the palm ol it with Bosinney's, and taking hia umbrella 
just above the siik, walked away along the terrace 
Before he turned the coniei he glanced back, and saw 
Bosinney following him slowly —** bhnking along the 
wall," ab he put it to himtelf, " like a gicai cat " He 
paid no attention when the young f .llow’- raised his hat. 

Ont.'iidc the drive, and out of sight, he sUudteffied his 
' pace still more. Very slo’^viy. more beni th;in when he 
came, lean, hungry, and disheaj bmed, he made his way 
back to the station. 

The BuccarK c'T. vvaf‘-}iii]g him go so sadly home, felt 
sorry pciiiaps lor LiS bci,aviuur to the old man. 


CHAFTElx V 

so AMES AND BOSiNNEY CORRESPOND' 

James said nothing to his son of Ihis visit to the house; 
but, having occadoii to go to Timoliiy’s one morning on 
a matter connected with a drainage scheme which was 
being forced by the sanitm'y authorities on liis brother, 
he mentioned it tliere. 

It was not, he said, a bad hout:G. He could see that a 
good deal could be made of It, The fellow was clever 
in his way. though what it going to cost Soames 
before it was done with he didn’t know,. 

Euphemia Forsyte, who happened to be in the room 
—she had come round to borrow the Jtev. Mr. Scoles's 
last novel, Passtov and Paregoric^ which was having 
such a vogue—chimed in. 

** I saw Irene* yesterday at the Stores; she and Mr. 
Bosinney were having a nice little chat in the Gioceries," 

It was thus, simply, that she recorded a scene which 
had really made a deep and complicated impreSsSion on 
her. She liad bhen hurrying to the silk department of 
the Church and Commercial Stores—that Institution tlian 
which, with its admirable system, admitting only guaran¬ 
teed persons on a basis oi payment before delivery, no 
tm|»onuin can be more highly recommended to ForsytesH^ 
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to match a piece of prunella silk for her mother, who was 
waiting in the carriage outside. 

Passing through the Groceries, her eye was un¬ 
pleasantly attrac,to<i by the back view oi a vei'y beautiful 
figure. It was so charmingly proporlioretl, so balanced, 
and so well clothed, that Euphemia'*' instinctive pro¬ 
priety was fit once alarmed : such figures, she l^new, by 
intuition ratAher than e.^peuence, we^re connected 

with virtue—certainly never in her maid, for her own 
back was somewhat dilTicult to fit 

Her suspiricins were fortunately ronfirmedi A young 
man connng from the Orugs had snatched off hes hat, 
and was accosting the lady with the unknnwr. bark 
It was then that '^■he saw with whom she h^d deal ; 
the lady was uridoubtedfy hhs Soame.- young man 
Mr, Bnsinney. Ojiuceiduig herself »'apid’y over the 
purchase of a box of Tunisian dates, toi riie was im¬ 
patient of awkwardly meeting people with pcrcels in her 
hands, and al the busy time of ihe moiiMog, she was 
quite unmtonlignally an observer •‘^f 

little interview 

Mrs Soainr..^ usually som'.'what pale, bad a d 'lightful 
colour in her rherks? , ind Mr Bo'^mnvy's ruauTu r was 
strange, though at^rutue fsf’c thought him rather a 
distinguished looking man. and Gairye's name for liim, 
" The lluc'^anccr -ahoiii which thf^rr? was something 
romantic—quite charming) He seemed to be pleading. 
Indeed, they talked so farnestly—or ra:!»er he talked 
so earnestly, for Mis. Soames did not say nuK. that they 
caused, mconsidciai'dy, an eddy in ihe tralTc. Om? nice 
old General, going towards Cigars, obliged to step 
quite out of the w'-uy, and* chancing to look up and see 
Mrs. Soamess face* ho <?/'tually 'rook ofii his bat. the old 
fooi I So like a man 1 

But it was Mrs Soaines’s Qyr- that worried Tupliemia. 
She never once looked at IS'lf Bosinney until he moved 
on, and then sho looked &rter him And, oh. that look ! 

On that loos: Eapheraia had spent much anxious 
thought. It IS not too much to say that it had liurt her 
with its dark, lingering softness, for all the world as 
though the woman wa,nb;^l to drag l^un back, aud unsay 
something she had been saying. 

Ah, well, she had had no time to go deeply into the 
just then, ^th that prunella, silk on her $i?uids; 
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but she was *' very intriguie —very I *' She had just 
nodded to Mrs. Soames to show her that she had seen; 
and, as she confided, in talking it over afterwards, to her 
chum Francie (Roger's daughter), “ Didn't she look 
caught out just ? . . ." 

James, most averse at the first blush to accepting any 
news confirmatory of his own poignant suspicions, took 
her up at once. 

" Oh," he said, " they'd be after wall-papers no doubt." 

Euphemia smiled. " In the Groceries ? " she said 
softly ; and, taking Passion and Paregoric from the table, 
added ; " And so you'll lend me this, dear auntie ? 

Good-bye ! " and went away. 

Tames left almost immediately after ; he was late as 
it was. 

When he reached the office of Forsyte, Bustard and 
Forsyte, he found Soames sitting in his revolving chair, 
drawing up a defence. The latter greeted his father with 
a curt good-morning, and, taking an envelope from his 
pocket, said : 

" It may interest you to look through this." 

James read as follows :— 

" 309D, Sloane Street, 

" May 15. 

" Dear Forsyte, —^The construction of your house 
being now completed, my duties as architect have come 
to an end. If I am to go on with the business of decoration, ‘ 
which at your request I undertook. I should like you to 
clearly understand that I must have a free hand. 

" You never come down without suggesting something 
. that goes counter to my scheme. I have the three letters 
from you, each of which recommends an article I should 
never dream of putting in. I had your father here yester¬ 
day afternoon, who made further valuable suggestions. 

Please make up your mind, therefore, whether you 
want me to decorate for you, or to retire, which on the 
w'hole, I should prefer to do. * 

" But understand that, if I decorate, I decorate alone, 
without interference of any sort. 

" If I do the thing, I will do it thoroughly, but I must 
liave a free hand. 


r*, ' , 


" Yours truly, 

" Fmup Bosinnev 
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The exact and immediate cause of this letter cannot, 
6f course, be told, though it is not improbable that 
Bosinney may have been moved by some sudden revolt 
against his position towards Soames—that eternal position 
of Art towards Property—which is so admirably summed 
up, on the back of the most indispensable of modern 
appliances, in a sentence comparable to the very finest 
in Tacitus :— 


Thos T. Sorrow, 

Inventor. 

Bert M. Padland, 

Proprietor. 

" What arc you going to say to him ? " Janies asked. 

Soames did not even turn his head. “ I haven't made 
up my mind," he said, and went on with his defence. 

A client of his, having put some buildings on a piece 
of ground that did not belong to him, had been suddenly 
and most irritatingly warned to take them off again. 
After cartlully going into the facts, however, Soames had 
seen his way to advise that his client had what was 
known as a title* by possession, and that, though un¬ 
doubtedly the ground did not belong to him, he was 
entitled to keep it, and had better do so ; and he was 
now following up his advice by taking steps to—as the 
sailors say—" make it so." 

He had a distinct reputation for sound advice ; people 
saying of him : " Go to young Forsyte—a long-headed 
fellow 1 " and he prized this reputation highly. 

His natural taciturnity was in his favour ; nothing 
could be more calculated to give people, especially people 
with property (Soames had no other clients), the impres¬ 
sion that he was a safe man. And he was safe. Tradition, 
habit, education, inherited aptitude, native caution, all 
joined to form a solid professional honesty, superior to 
temptation from the very fact that it was built on an 
innate avoidance of risk. How could he fall, when his 
soul abhorred circumstances which render a fall possible 
—a man cannot fall off the floor ! 

And those countless Forsytes, who, in the course of 
innumerable transactions concerned with property of 
all sorts (from wives to water rights), had occasion for 
th^ services of a safe man, found it both reposeful and 
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profitable to confide in Soarnes That jlight superdlions- 
ness of his* combmed with an air of mousing amongst 
precedents, was in his fa.vou£ too—-a man would not bo 
supercilious unless be knew 1 

He was really at the head of the business, for though 
Jaincjs still cume nciLrly every day to see for himself, he 
did little now but sit in hia chair, twist his legs, slightly 
confuse things already dt^ndcd, and presently go away 
again, and the other yiartiicr. Bustard was a poor thing, 
who did •* gieat dual of work, but wuose opuuon was 
never taken. 

So Soarruis went sttcidily on with Ins defence. Yet if; 
would bt: idle to say tliai Ins uuiid wac? at tiusc lie was 
suffering from a sense of impending trouble, that had 
haunte.d him for some tune past He tried to think it 
physical —a condition of Ins liver—“but bi^ knew that 
it was not 

Pie IcoK'xl cit his watch. In a quarter of an hour he 
was due at the General Meeting of the New Colliery 
Company—one of Uncle Jolyon's concerns; he should 
see Uncle Jolyou there, and say somethnig t.i'bim about 
Bosinney—he had not made up his mind wbat, but 
something—in any case he should nofanswei. iUi> letter 
until he had seen Unde Jolyon. He got up and mvithodi- 
cally put away the diatt of Ins defence- Going into a 
dark little cupboard, he turned up the light, washed his 
hands with a piece oi brown Windsor soap and dried 
them on a roller lowei I'hen he brushed his hair, paying 
strict attention to the parting, iiirned down the light, 
took his hat, and saying he would be back at half-past 
two, stepped into the Ponitw¬ 
it was not far to the Offices of the New Colliery 
Company in Ironmonger Lane, wher^, and not at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, tn accordance with ih© more 
ambitious practice of other companies, the General 
Meeting was always held. Old Jolyon bad from the 
first set his face against the Press What business—^he 
said—had the Public with his concerns 1 • 

Soames arrived on the stroke of time, and took 
his seat alongside the Board, who, in a row, each 
Pirector behind his own ink-pot, faced their Share¬ 
holders. 

In the [centre of this row old Jolyon^ conspicuous ifi 
his black^ tightly-buttoned frock-coat and his , whlt4 
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moustaches, was leaning bach with finger-tips crossed 
bn a copy of the Directors' report and a,ccounts. 

On his right hand, always a Utile larger than life, sat 
the Secretary. “ Down-by-the-starn '* rlcmmiDgs; an 
all-too-sad sajnes? b('nr,iiiig in bis fine eyes; liis iron- 
grey beard, in mourning like the rest of him, giving the 
feeurig of an all-too-black tie behind it. 

The occasion indeed v'-as a melancholy one. only six 
weeks h.aving elapsed since that telegram had come from 
Scomer, tJie mining expert, on a private mission to the 
Mint?s. informing them that Pippin, then Superintendent, 
had conirrmt^d •>uieu!e \n endeavouring, riter his extia- 
ordinary two ‘’'lence, to write a letter to his Board. 

That lettei was on the lalile now , it would be read to 
the SharehoidcTS, who would, of course, IV pul into 
poi^session of all the fa,cl:s 

llemtTiings had oiten Niid to Sf.im''s sf.inrbng with 
his coat-tails divkh*d Ivdore thf» fiiTplrice 

What our Sliandiohh'rs don't know about onr affairs 
isn't worth knowing. You uTioy ta.k« tlwt hom me. Mr. 
Soaraes,/' * 

On one (K.rasjors, oul joivon being present, Soames 
recollected a htth* nnph'aianint’ss VJis uncle had looktxi 
up sharply mvl sand “ rinn't talk nonsense. Ilemmmgs ! 
You mtiun that whAt they do know isn i worth knowing I 
Old Jolyon detestr^d btrnbng 

Hernnitngs, angrv -eyeih and wearing a smile like that 
of a trained poodle, had replu'di m an outburst of nrtificial 
applause, '‘Come, nCiW, tuats good, sir—that’s very 
good.. Your uaclo wtU have his joke t " 

The next time he had sc^n ^^oames lie had taken the 
opportunity of saying to him ; The chairman's getting 
very old—I can't f^et him to understand ihinps : and bo s 
BO wilful—^biit what c.in von rs-pect, with a chin lik^i iiis 3 " 

Soames liad nodda* 

Every one knew th.it Uncle chin was a caution. 

He was looking worried 1 x 1 spite of his General 

Meeting look ; he (Soamesj should certainly speak to him 
about Bosinney, 

Beyond old Jolyon on the left was litfje Mr. Booker, 
and ne, too, wore bis General Meeting look, as though 
searching for some particularly tender sliarebolder. And 
next him was the deaf director, with a frown ,* and 
beyon4 deaf director, again, was old Mr. Bleedham, 
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veiy bland, and having an air of conscious virtuo—as 
well he might, knowing that the brown-paper parcel he 
always brought to the Board-room was concealed behind 
his hat (one of that old-fashioned class of flat-brimmed 
top-hats which go with very large bow ties, clean-shaven 
lips, fresh cheelS, and neat little white whiskers), 

Soames always attended the General Meeting; It was 
considered better that he should do so, in case ‘^anything 
should arise I He glanced round with ids close, super- 
cihous air at the walls of the room, where hung plans of 
the mine and harbour, together with a large photograph 
of a shaft leading to a working which had proved quite 
remarkably unprofitable. This photograph—a witness 
to the eternal mmy underlying commercial enterprise— 
still retained its position on the wall, an elfigy of the 
directors* pet, but dead, lamb. 

And now old Jolyon arose, to present the report and 
accounts. 

Veiling under a Jove-like seremty that perpetual 
antagonism deep-seated in the bosom of a director 
towards his shareholders, he faced them cialmiy. Soames 
faced them loo He knew most of them by sight. There 
was old Scnibsole, a tar man, who always came, as 
Hemmmgs would say, “ to make himself nasty,** a 
cantankerous-looking old fellow with a red face, a jowl, 
and an enormous low-crowned hat reposing on his knee. 
And the Rev. Mr. Boms, who always proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, m which he invariably expressed 
the hope that the Board woula not forget to elevate their 
employees, using the word with a double e, as bemg more 
vigorous and Anglo-Saxon (he had the strong Imperialistic 
tendencies of his cloth). It was his salutary custom to 
buttonhole a director afterwards, and ask him whether 
he thought the coming year would be good or bad ; and, 
accordmg to the trend of the answer, to buy or sell three 
shares within the ensuing fortnight. 

And there was that mihtary man. Major 0 *Bally, who 
could not help speaking, if only to second the re-election 
of the auditor, and who sometimes caused serious con¬ 
sternation by taking toasts—^proposals rather—out of 
the hands of persons who had been flattered with little 
slips of paper, entrusting the said proposals to their 
care. 

These made up the lot, together with four qr 4 
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strong, silent shareholders, with whom Soames could 
, sympathise—men of business, who liked to keep an eye 
on their affairs for themselves, without being fussy—> 
good, solid men, who came to the City every day and 
went back in the evening to good, solid wives. 

Good, solid wives I There was something in that 
thought which roused the nameless uneasiness in Soames 
again. 

What should he say to his uncle ? What answer should 
he make to this letter ? 

. . . “If any shareholder has any question to put, 
I shall be glad to answer it." A soft thump. Old Jofyon 
had let the report and accounts fall, and stood twisting 
his tortoise-shell glasses between thumb and fore¬ 
finger. 

The ghost of a smile appeared on Soames's face. They 
had belter hurry up with their questions ! lie well knew 
his uncle’s method (the ideal one) of at once saying : “ I 
propose, then, that the report and accounts be adopted ! “ 
Never let them get their wind—sliareholders were 
notoriously wasteful of time. 

A tall, white-haired man, with a gaunt, dissatisfied 
face, arose. 

“ I believe I am in order, Mr. Cliairnian, in raising a 
question on this figure, of £5000 in the accounts. ‘ To the 
widow and family ' ’’ (he looked sourly round), “ ' of our 
' late superintcndenl,' who so—er—ill-advisedly (1 say— 
ill-advisedly) committed suicide, at a time when his 
services were of the utmost value to this Company. 
You have stated that the agieement which he has so 
unfortunately cut short with liis own hand was for a 
jieriod of five years, of which one only had exjiired— 

Old Jolyon made a gesture of impatience. 

“ I believe 1 am in order, Mr. Chairiiian—I ask whether 
this amount paid; or proposed to be paid, by the Board 
to the—cr—deceased--is for services which might have 
been rendered to the Company had he not committed 
suicide ? “ 

“ It is in recognition of past services, which we all 
know—you as well as any of us—to have been of vital 
value.’* 

“ Then, sir, all I have to say is, that the services being 
' the amount is loo much.” 
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ITie shareholder sat down. 

Old Jolyon waited a second and said: “ 1 now pro-*^ 
pose that the report and-" 

The sharehold<^r rose again. 

May I ask if the Boaid realises tluii it is not their 
money which—i don't hesitate to say that if it were 
their money-- 

A second shaxcXiuMex, with a found, dogged face, 
whom Soames xocugnised as the late superintendent's 
brother-in-law, got up and said warmly; In my 
opinion, sir, the sum is not enough ! ' 

The Rev. Mr. Boms now rose to lus feet 0 1 may 
venture to express myself/’ he Mud, “ I should say tliafc 
the fact of the—er—deceased having committed suicide 
should weigh very heavily —vtyy heavily with our worthy 
chairman. I have no doubt ir has weighed witli him, 
for—I say this for myself and 1 think for every' one 
present (hear, hear)—he enjoys our confidence in a high 
degree. We ail desire, 1 should liope, to be charitable. 
But 1 feel sure " (lie looked severely at the late .superin¬ 
tendent's brother-in-law) " that ho will, in some W’ay, 
by some written expression, or better perhaps by reducing 
the amount, record our grave di-npproval that so pro¬ 
mising and valuable a life should have been thus im¬ 
piously removed from a sphere wiicrc both its own 
interests and—if 1 may say so—our interests so impera¬ 
tively demanded its continuance W’c should not—nay, 
we may not—countenance so mrave a dereliction of all 
duty, both human and divine,'^ 

The reverend gentleman resumed hia seat. The late 
superintendent’s brother-in-law again rose; What I 
have said X stick to,” he sai^i; “ the amount is not 
enough I *’ 

The first shareholder struck in : ' i challenge the 

legality of the pa 3 "ment. In ray opimon this payment is 
not legal. The Company's solicitor is present; 1 believe 
I am in order in asking him the question.” 

All eyes were now turned upon Soames. Sometliing 
had arisen I 

He stood up, close-lipped and cold: his nerves in¬ 
wardly fluttered, his attention tweaked away at last from 
contemplation of that cloud looming on the horizon of 
his mind. 

Tli6 point,” he said in 4 low, thin voice, ” is by no ; 
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means clear As there is no possibility of future considera¬ 
tion being rcrcivid, it is doubtful whether the payment 
Is strictly legal If it is desired, the opinion of the court 
could be taken ” 

The superintendent s brother-in-law frowned, and said 
in a meaning tone ‘ We have no doubt the opinion of 
the court could bt taken May I ask the name ot the 
gentleman who Ins gnen us tliit stnk ng piece of intoi 
mation Mi Sooiul lois^tc^ Indeed • ' He lookui 
trom Soames to old jolvon in a pointed manner. 

A flush ioloutC(j Soini^ 's pale < lucks, but his supci 
(iliousness did not wavfr Old Jolyoii fixed his eyes on 
the speaker 

If,” he said ” tin Id^ ‘-,]ppnntendent's btothet i)i- 
hw has nothing luon lu .o I j)io]X)se that the repoit 
and account 

At this rnon ent however, theic rose one of those five 
dent stolid Mauh jd< i r,, who had excited bOcamesN 
svmpathy lie ^nd 

' I dcpicc ite the piopo d'iliogetlui \Vc arc cxpcc ted 
to give I }piit\ to tins UMU^M{e and ihildien who 
vou tell us, wtlc rhp(udi.nt on him The> nn> havt 
been I do not < lu whctliei thev wore or not I ob)tct 
to tlio whole thing on prmnplc It is high tim< a st tnd 
was mule I'^put tins seihiiMnlal huiuanitarianism 
Ihe 1 ouutrv i-i eaten u]) with it 1 object to my inonejr 
being paid to tlusc people oj whom I know nothing, 
who have done nutinag to < irn it T object “in into , it 
is not bu‘=‘mess. T now in wt iln+ the r(poi< and accounts 
be put Kick, and amended by striking out the grant 
altogcthei 

Old [013.011 had icmanied d inding wliilo the stiong 
silent man was spe iking 'ilic spccc li awoke an echo in 
all hearts, voicing,*as it did, the woiship of stiong men, 
the movement ag.iinst generosity, which had at that 
time already commenced among the sanei members of 
the community. 

The words, ' it is not business,” liad moved even the 
Board, pnvaleJlv eveiy cmc Iclt that indeed it not 
But they knew also the chairman's domineering temper 
and tenacity Tie, too, at heart must feel that it was not 
business , but lu w is committed to his owm pioposition 
Would he go back upon it ? It was thought to bo 
unlikely. 
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All waited with interest. Old Jolyon held up his hand; 
dark-nmmed glasses depending between his finger and 
thumb quivered slightly with a suggestion of menace. 

He addressed the strong, silent shareholder. 

“ Knowing, as you do, the efforts of our late superin¬ 
tendent upon the occasion of the explosion at the mines, 
do you seriously wish me to put that amendment, sir ? " 

**^1 do " 

Old Jolyon put the amendment. 

“ Does any one second this ^ he asked, looking 
calmly round. 

And it was then that Soames, looking at his uncle, 
felt the power of will that was in that old man. No one 
stirred. Looking straight into the eyes of the strong, 
silent shareholder, old jolyon said • 

“ I now move, " Ifiat the report and accounts for the 
year 1886 be received and adopted " You second that ? 
Those in fa\our signify the same in the usual way 
Contrary—no. Gained The next business, gentie- 
men- 

Soames smiled Catamly Uncle Jolyon had a way 
with him * 

But now his attention relapsed upon Bosmney. Odd 
now that fellow haunted his thoughts, even in business 
hours. 

Irene's visit to the house—but tnere was nothing in 
that, except that she might ha''e told him ; but then, 
again, she never did tell him anything She was more 
silent, more touchy, eveiy day. He wished to God the 
house were fimshed, and they were in it, away from 
London Town did not suit hei , her nerves were not 
strong enough That nonsense of the separate room had 
cr^j^ up again ! 

The meeting was breakmg up now. Underneath the 
photograph of the lost shaft Hemmings was buttonholed 
by the Rev. Mr Boms Little Mi Booker, his bristling 
eyebrows wreathed m angiy smiles, was having a partmg 
turn-up with old Scrubsole The two hated each other 
like poison. There was some matter oi a tar-contract 
between them, httle Mr. Booker having secured it from 
the Board for a nephew of his, over old Srrubsole’s head. 
Soames had heard that from Hemmings, who liked a 
gossip, more especially about his directors, exci^t, 
mdeed, old Jol3on, of whom he was afraid. 
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Soames awaited his opportunity. The last sh-areholder 
was vanishing through the door, when he approached 
his uncle, who was putting on his hat. 

“ Can I speak to you for a minute, Uncle Jolyon ? 

It is uncertain what Soames expected to get out of 
this interview. 

Apart from that somewhat mysterious aw'e in which 
Forsytes in general held old Jolyon, due to his philosophic 
twist, or perhaps—as Hemmings would doubtless have 
said—^to his chin, there was, and always had been, a 
subtle antagonism between the younger man and the 
old. It had lurked under their dry manner of greeiing 
under their non-committal allusions to each other, and 
arose perhaps from old Jolyon's perception of the quiet 
tenacity (" obstinacy," he rather naturally, called it) of 
the young man, of a secret doubt whether he could get 
his own way with him. 

Both these Forsytes, wide asunder as the poles m 
many respects, possessed in their different ways—to a 
greater degree than the rest of the family—that essential 
quality of*tenaqious and prudent insight into " affairs,” 
which is the highwater mark of their great class. Either 
of them, with a little luck and opportunity, was equal 
to a lofty career ; either of them would have made a 
good financier, a great contractor, a statesman, though 
old Jolyon, in certain of liis moods—when under the 
influence of a cigar or of Mature—would have been capable 
of, not pci haps despising, but certainly of questioning, 
his own high poatioii, while Soames, who never smoked 
cigars, would not. 

Then, loo, in old Jolyon’s mind there was always the 
secret ache, that the son of James—of James, whom he 
had always thought such a poor thing, should be pursuing 
the paths of succefe)S, while his own son-! 

And last, not least— for he was no more outside the 
radiation of family gossip th.in any other Forsyte—he 
had now heard the sinister, indefinite, but none the less 
disturbing rumpur about 13 osmney, and his pride was 
wounded to the quick. 

Characteristically his irritation turned not against 
Irene but against Soames. The idea that his nephew*s 
wife (why couldn’t the fellow take better care of her—oh 1 
qu^nt injustice 1 as though Soames could possibly take 
mo^'e care 1)—should be drawing to herself June’s lover, 
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was intolerably hnmilia^n^. And seeing the danger^ hO 
did not, like Janies, hide it away in sheer nervousnesg, 
bat owned with the dlspassion of his broader outlook, 
that it was not unlikely: there was something very 
attractive about Irene I 


He had a presentiment on the subject of Soames'a 
communication as they left the Board Room together 
and went out into the noise and hurry of Cheapside. 
They walked together a good minute without speaking, 
Soames with his mousing, mincing step, and ola Jolyon 
n]pright and using his umbrella languidly as a w^king- 
stick. 

They turned presently into a comparative quiet, for 
old Jolyon's way to a second Board led him in the direc¬ 
tion of Moorgate Street. 

Then Soames, without lifting his eyes, began : " TVe 
had this letter from Bosinuey. You see what he says ; T 
thought I’d let you know. I'vo spent a lot more than I 
intended on this house, and I want the position to be 
clear/* 

Old Jolyon ran his eyes unwillingly over,the letter. 
" \^at he says is clear enough/' he said. 

He talks about a ‘ free hand,’ ” replied Soames. 

Old Jolyon looked at him. The long-suppressed irrita¬ 
tion and antagonism towards this young fellow, whose 
affairs were beginning to iiitmde ujxjn his own, burst 
from him. 

" Well, if you don’t' trust him, why do you employ 
him ? ” 

Soames stole a sideway K>ok : It’s much too late to 
go into that,” he said. " I only want it to be quite under¬ 
stood that ii I j^ive him a free hand, he doesn't let me 
in. I thought if you were to speak to him, it would 
carry more weight I ” • 

” No,” said old Jolyon abruptly ; ” I’ll have nothing 
to do with it i ” 

The words of both uncle and nephew gave the impress- 
sion of unspoken meaning, far more important, behind. 
And the look they interchanged was like a revelation of 
this consciousness. 

” Well,” said Soames ; ” I thought, for June's sake, 
I'd tell you, that's all; I thought you’d better know I 
shan’t stand any nonsense t ” 

” What is that to me ? ” old Jolyon took him up. 
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Oh K I don't know," said Soames, and fiurrlcjd by 
that sharp look he was unable to say more, " Don't say 
I didn't tell >ou/' be added sulkily, recovering his 
composure. 

*' Tell me I " saiu old JvUyon , 1 don’t know what 

you mean You come \vorr\:ijf^ me about a thing like 
this. I don't want to htMr about your ailairs; you must 
manage them yourselt I " 

" Very well/' ssid Soames muriox iblv, ' I \V]JJ ! 

" (iood-morning. then, ' said uki Jolyeii, ami they 
parted 

Soames retrarrd his steps, and going into a cclebraied 
eating-house, m^kul lot a plate oi smoked vsalmon aiid a 
glass of Chablis ; ho scldv'in ate much m tlie niKhlle of 
the day, and genf'ially a<e ;taiiding, hndm;^ the position 
bench-.lal to his liver, which Wvis \eiy sound, but to wim.h 
lie desinai to put tlown all troubles 

WlieiJ he had 101;’ hed he wv-nt slowly back to his 
oitice, with bemt head, lakirg no nobee ol the swarming 
thousamU on the pavements, who in their liirn look no 

iifdice of lu'.n. 

” ^ 

Tiie evening posL rained the icllovving reply to 
Bo aniiey : 


['OUSYTY., BbsiAUi) Arai FoasYTK, 

" ConjnnsMGiu.i .1 icr Oadilis, 

" Lh<ANcn Lank, LobL'inv, jC.C., 

' 7 * 


hLiy 17, 1887 


** Dt:au Bostnney,—X have rc('civccl your letter, the 
terms of which not a litlli. surpribc uio I was under the 
impression ihai you had, and haw ha«i all along, a " free 
hand " ; for 1 do not rectMket tl.-at any suggestions I 
have been so unfortunate as to make, have met with 
your approviU. in giving you, in aocoi dance with your 
request, this “ free hand," 1 wisli you to clearly under¬ 
stand that the total cost of tJie house as handed over to 
me completely decorated inclnnivc of ycuir fee (as arranged 
belvi-een us), mifSit not exceed twelve thousand pounds-— 
£12,000. Tltis gives you an auiple margin, and, as you 
know, is far more tlian I orndn.Jly’^ coiitcinpk),ted. 

“ 1 ;nn, 

** Yours truly, 

SOAMkS I’ORSVXli." 



r. / ' 
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On the iollowing day he received a note from 
Bosinncy: 

" Philip Baynes Bosinney, 

“ Architect, 

“ 309D, Sloane Street, S.W. 
••May 18. 


“ Dear Forsyte, — If you think that in such a delicate 
matter as decoration 1 can bind myself to the exact pound, 
I am afraid you are mistaken. I can see that you are 
tired of the arrangement, and of me, and I had better, 
therefore, resign. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Philip Baynes Bosinney.” 


Soames pondered long and painfully over his answer, 
and late at night, in tlie dining-room, when Irene had 
gone to bed, he composed the following : 

62, Montpellier Square, S.W. 

" May 19, 1887. 

** Dear Bosinney, —I think that in both our interests 
it would be exlrcmel)'’ undesirable that matters should 
be so left at this stage. I did not mean to say that -if 
you should exceed the sum named in my letter to you 
by ten or twenty or even fifty pounds, there w(.iuld be 
any difficulty between us. This being so, I should like 
you to reconsider your answer. You have a “ free hand ** 
m the terms of this corrcspondenc'e, and I hope you will 
see your way to completing the decorations, in the matter 
of which I know it difficult .to be absolutely exact. 

“ Yours t'uly, 

" Soames Forsyte,” 

Bo.sinney’s answer, w’hich came in the course of the 
next day, was : , 

” May 20. 

” Dear Forsyte, —Very well. 

” Pn. Bosinney.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

OLD JOLYON AT THE ZOO 

Old Jolyon disposed of liis second Meeting—^an ordinary 
Board—summarily. He was so dictatorial that his 
fellow diredors were left in cabal over the increasing 
domineeringness of old I''orsyte, which they were far from 
intending to stand much longer, they said. 

He w'ent out by Underground to Portland Road 
Station, whence he took a cab and drove to the Zoo. 

He had an assignation there, one of those assignntion.s 
that had lately been growing more frequent, to wliich 
his increasing uneasiness about June and tlie " change '* 
in her, as he expressed it, w^as driving him. 

She buried herself away, and was growing thin ; if he 
spoke to her he got no answer, or had his head snapped 
off, or she*look(?ci as if she would burst into tears. She 
was as changed as she could be, all through this Bosinney. 
As for telling him about anything, not a bit of it! 

And he would sit for long spells brooding, his paper 
unread before him, a cigar extinct between his lips. She 
had been such a compani'm to liim ever since she was 
three years old ! And he loved her so 1 

Forces regardless of family or class or custom were 
beating down liis guard ; impending events over which 
he had no control threw their shadows on his head. The 
irritation of one accustomed to have his way was roused 
against he knew not what.* 

Chafing at the slow ness of his cab, he reached the Zoo 
door ; but, with Ms sunny instinct for seizing the good 
of each moment, he forgot his vexation as he walked 
towards the tryst. 

From the stone terrace above the bear-pit his son and 
his two grandchildren came hastening down when they 
saw old Jolyon corning, and led him aw^ay towards the 
hon-houso. They supported him on either side, holding 
one to each of his liands, whilst Jolly, perverse like his 
father, carried his grandfather’s umbrella in such a way 
a.s to catch people's legs with the crutch of the handle. 

YouDg Jolyon followed. 
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It wis as good as a play to see his father with the 
children, but sucu a play as bnngs snnles witli tears 
behind An old man and two small children walkmg 
togetHer can be seen at any hour of the day, but the 
sight of old Jolyon, \Mth Jolly and Holly seemed to 
young Johan a specnJ pecpdiow of the tilings Uiat lie 
at the botlora of our hearts The complete surrender 
of tint erect old Gguio to those httle figures on either 
hand too poignantly tender, jnd being a man of an 
habitual reflex acboi j-oung J* 1 >< n '^^ore soUly under 
Ills breath The vhow aFccti tl him iti a n ly unbecximing 
to a roTbvte who is noUung is not nnciemc nstrative. 

Urns they reached the linn luiiise 
'^Tlieie lud Ix^ei a mom ff^tr it »h'' Botanical 
Girdens and a 1 ir^^e n’imb<i c t I < sy tint is, of 
drej-sf d people who keo^ carnage's hid brought them on 
to tb /CMS no as to hive ni re it p( ssihlc tor tlieir 
money, Ivfrirf' gom^ back tc Ratlaud HUc or Jji3aij>ton 
Square 

‘ I^t’s go on to the Zoo they had said to each ether ; 
** it'll l>e great fun I ft u i \ ''hilling^ day* and tlierc 
would not be nil those 1 ntd cnmmru | c( pie 

Ill front »f the long line ot cages they were collected 
in rows, watt Jung the tawny ravenous beasts belund 
the bars await their only pleasure of the four and-twenty 
hours I he hungrier tJie beas+ the greater tlie f iscma- 
tion R1+ wb^tlier heraiise the -.peititors envied his 
app'tite or more humanely he cause it was so soon to 
lie satisfied yoniui' Johns couM not tell Kericiiks kept 
filling on his fars That's a m^ty In itjng brute that 
tiger 1 " ' Oh, wJid.t a h>ve * Look at hib little nioath 1 ” 
“ Yes, hes r.aLh r meet Don’t go too nea^ mother" 
And frequently, with little pit®’ onei or nnchher would 
clap their hinds to their pockets Dehmd and look round, 
as though expectmg joi ng Jolvon or some disinterested 
looking person to relievif» tium of the contents 

A well-fed man in a white wsistro it said Howly through 
his teeth ; " It's alJ greed they can’t bef hungry \Vhy, 
they take no exercise ' At these words a tiger snatchcei 
a piece of bleeding liver, and the fat man 1 lughed His 
wife. In a Pars-model frock and g'^al i o^e i ippcrs, 
reproved him * " How can you laugh, H irry ? .Sudi a 
homd sight! " 

Young Jolyon fjowu<icf» 
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The cucuiiiotaiK^s of bi:5 life, iuougii ny seabed to 
takt a toe peisoril vle•^^' of them lu^cS b t li m subject 
to an iTiteriJiitlonr uoiJ urt c i i u o f i t > uhirh he 
had belonged—the caiuci e c pea illy eA.eited hib 

earcisin 

To shut up a liofi oi tijrer in roi fintTrent "./ib iurely 
a horrible baibaity biii (o culti\ated pc un uould 
admit this 

The idea < ! its barbaton-^ to conhne Mild onimnh 

had piobrniy uevei even o ( ltico to hia 1 ithcr, for 
instance, he belonged t(‘ th^ old bcieni v* ho cuiitidwrcd 
It at once hum-'nisii u Jiui ech .^tjoind to loiihne babocns 
and p. nliiers, li Mu {. ine vk s ho tieabl ti t it ^our^o 
of tune tliLV might i v JC^- I ^ “ e^eatuieb not so un- 
re''.. labl) to die ol n 1 j i y i I lu ti t bi< ki e .s ngunst tni. 
bar-^ ot tlu'ir aric’ put tuf s 'Liet) co tlie cKpeiise of 

getting Oiiicib ! Ill ill V \ . „ ' t. e\». > ol all I orsytes, 

the plcabuie of 'eing Ij c < b#" lu uil ’ji itini in a st.Pc 
ofciplivdy fA.r oui uCloned th^ nii .. vCiutiueoi iinp’^*. en- 
rnent to bt i^ts vMioin God h:d o n^ loviieiiti, pLred in 
asUie of tfccJoiSj * It w xOi thi, luui 1>' got-d, lemoviiig 
them di once troin eh<* < oimtle i d ir gor^ e i opci ur and 
exeidbe, an I t iiLblinp L cm b» e th'i* funclioiis 

in the guarantcta *e*]Uv jU <i piuate e inpaitinent: ' 

Imicfd It v\do doubt! il wii t v tlu ^ ihinaU were made 
foi bu< to be iiut up in I 

But 4'> you I : Jc()un hid in hi$ »uiiafitntion the 
elements ot im^ irLihty he itclle^^tcJ dull to stitpn tlisft 
as baibaity th d whicu wutb nu i?.iy lath ol imioniition 
must be wroi^g , for none wiiu hv-id tht-^e views had been 
placed in a bimilir pi aUon to the am.auls they caged, 
and could not, tlieicfore. be eApected to <*nter mto then 
sensations 

It was not until thty were leaving tlie ge^xdtntr -Jolly 
and Holly m a stale of bhsbiul delirium—tiiat old Joiyoh 
found au opponmiUy of speaking to his son on the 
matter next fus heait. '' I <an f know what to make of 
it/* he said; “‘if she s to go on as she*s gomg ou now, 
I can’t tell what's to come I wanted her to see the 
doctor, but she Mon*t She's not a bit like me. Slie*s 
your modier all over Obstmate as a mule I If she 
doesn't want to do a thing, she wont, and there's au 
end of it I " 

Young Joiyon smiled; his eyes had wandered to Hs 
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father's chin. ” A pair of you/* he thought, but he 
said nothing. 

" And then,” went on old Jolyon, ” there’s this 
Bosinney. I should like to punch the fellow's head, 
but I can’t, I suppose, though—I don't see why you 
shouldn't,” he added doubtfully. 

” What has he done ? Far better that it should come 
to an end, if they don't hit it off! ” 

Old Jolyon looked at his son. Now tliey had actually 
come to discuss a subject connected with the relations 
between tlie sexes he felt distrustful. Jo would be sure 
to hold some loose view or other. 

” Well, I don't know what you think,” he said ; ” I 
dare say your sympathy’s with him—shouldn't be sur¬ 
prised ; but I think he's behaving precious badly, and 
if he comes my wa,y I shall tell him so.” He dropped 
the subject. 

It was impossible to discuss with his son the true nature 
and meaning of Bjsinney's defection. Had not his son 
done the very same thing (worse, if possible) fifteen 
years aigo ? There seemed no end to the' consecpiences of 
that piece of folly ! 

Young Jolyon also was silent; he had quickly pene¬ 
trated his father's thought, for, dethroned from the high 
seat of an obvious and uncomplicated view' of things, he 
had become both perceptive and subtle. 

The attitude he had advjpted towards sexual matters 
fifteen years before, however, was too d fferent from his 
father’s. There was no bridging the gulf. 

He said coolly ; “I suppose he's fallen in love with 
some other woman ? ” 

Old Jolyon gave him a dubious look : “I can't tell,” 
he said ; they say so ! ” 

” Then, it's probably true,” remarked young Jolyon 
unexpectedly; ” and I suppose they've told you who 
she is ? ” 


” Yes,” said old Jolyon—“ Soames's wife ! ” 

Young Jolyon did not w'histle. The circumstances of 
his own life had rendered him incapable of whistling on 
such a subject, but he looked at his lather, while the 
ghost of a smile hovered over his face. 

If old Jolyon saw, he took no notice. 

” She and June weye bosom friends! ” he mut- 
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. ” Poor little June I *’ said young Jolyon softly. He 
thought of his daughter still as a babe of three. 

Old Jolyon came to a sudden halt 

“ 1 don’t believe a word of it," he said, “ it’s some old 0 
woman’s tale Get me a cab, Jo, I’m tired to dedth ’ " 
They stood at a comer to see it an empt> rab would 
come along, wmle carnage after carnage drove past, 
beanng Forsytes of all descnptions from the Zoo The 
harness, the liveries, the gloss on the hoises' coats, 
shone and ghtteied in the Ma> sunlight, and each 
equipage landau, sociable, barouche Victona, or brou¬ 
gham, seemed to roll out proudly fiom its wheels — 

‘ I and my horses and m\ men, you know. 

Indeed the utoh turnout haiie co t a pot 
but we were uotih it e<.ery penny Look 
At Master and at Missii, row, the aaugs f 
Ease with security—ah f that s the ticket I ' 


And such a^ every one knows, is ht accompaniment 
for a pel imbiilating Forsyte w 

Amongst these cariiagcs was a barouche coming at a 
greater pace than the others, ditiwn by a pair of bright 
bay horses It swung on its high spungs, and iJie four 
people who filled it seemed n eked as in a ciedle 

This chariot atticLcted \ojng Jolyon s attention , and 
suddenly, on the back sc.it, he recognised his Uncle 
James, unmistakable m spite of the increased whiteness 
of his whiskeis opposite, tlieii backs defended by sun¬ 
shades, Rachel Forsyte and her eldci but married sistir. 


Wmifred Dai tie, lu iricproachable toilettes, had posed 
their heads haughtily, lilce two of the birds they had 
been seeing at tl»e Zoo , while by James’s side rechned 
Dartie, in a brand new frock-coat buttoned tight and 
square, with a large < xpanse of carefully shot linen pro¬ 
truding below each wi 1st band 

An extra, if^ subdued, sparkle, an added touch of the 
best gloss or * varnish char.ictcrised this vehicle and 
seemed to distinguish it from all the others as though 
by some happy extravagince—like that which marks out 
the real " work of art " from the ordinary ‘ picture "—^it 
were designated as the typical car, the very throne of 
Forsytedom. 

Old Jolyon did tliom pass; he was pettuig; 

V*'■’'A-.giw'i'i s' , ^ V \ 
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poor Holly, who was tired but those in the carriage' 
had taken in the little group; the ladies' head# tilted 
suddenly, there was a spasmodic screening movement of 
‘parasols; James’s fi^ce protruded naively, like tiie head 
of a long bird, his month slowly opening The shield¬ 
like rounds of the pamsuh grew sjuailer and smaller, 
and vanisJiecL 

Young Jolyon saw tlmt he lisd recognised, even 
by Winifred, who could not have been mnre than fifteen 
when he had forfeited the right to b? considered a Forsyte. 

There was not much chrngo in * tie remembered 
the exact look of fJjoit Inrn-out aU that time ago: 
Horses, men, cr-ornge'' all d'.iLerenl row, no doubt— 
but of the proci-a slantp of fifteen ye.rs before, the 
same neat di-pl^.y, the same nicely calciiiat(?d aiTogance 
—-ease with s'^ninty 1 The swing exact. Die pcjse of the 
sunshades exact, exact the spint of the whole thing 

And ir the sunlight, defended by the haughty sinchls 
of paras>^F, ca^^.^gc aflcr carnage w'Md ly 

Uncle James has just o,^ssH, *viih bjs folk," 

said young Jolvon 

His father looked t'l.irh Did your imUe see us ? 
Yes ? Humph f Wb hf 'v: nt, coming down into Uiesc 
parts ? " 

An empty cab drove ijp at this mmnor.t o,iid old 
Jolyon biuppcd it 

sinill see vou again l>eforc lor.g, my boy J ho said. 

Don’t you go paying any atteipLion to what IVc b/^en 
saying about young Bosir.ney^-f don't believe a w^ord 
of it 1 ;• 

Kissing the childvcri, who .Iri^d to dein in him, he 
stepped in and was bojne aw'ay. 

Young Jolyon, who had taken H0II3) up in his arms, 
stood moUoTiiess at the corner, looking after the cab. 
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CHAKrEU VII 


Aia'KKNOON Al TlMOTliV',: 

If c'icl Jolyofi, ;is iuu got into Ins Iina sind „ 1 won't 

beli(?ve a'word oi it I'* iju vvould inoro LruUjfL.lly have 
expressed liib hciitimcnts 

The notion that jartu^s .ma hts ViomariKind iiad seen 
Jiim in ti e company oi Ins ton iiad awakened in him 
not only the impatience he always feit when cat ssod. 
but that secict iiu-a-ility ncitural beuveeu i'roth'r'., ihe 
roots ui whir.h--htile raisery nvadnes - sometimes 
toughen and deepen as hie goes on. and, all hidden. 
<5up}'uit a plant capable oi piutluciiig m season the 
bitterest fruits 

HilJiertd there fiad Dean Deeweea Ciio.se six brotJieis no 
more unfriendly lexineg than rhut caused by the ^.vrei 
and natural doubt tliat tiio otlicia might be richer titan 
tlicinselves , a •feeling inertastd to the piteii of curiosity 
by the approach of death- that end ol all handicaps— 
and the great " closene.s.s " oi tlicir man of bu.siiiess, who 
with some sagacity, uould proiess to Niclatlas ignorance 
of James's incomeg to James igiiorancc oi old jolvon’s, 
to jQl;^on ignc»rance of ih ger’s, to Kcger ignorance of 
Swithin’s, wliile to Sv.illun he would sav most irrita¬ 
tingly that Nicholas nm^T bo a rkh man. Timothy alone 
was exempt, being m gilt-edged securities 

But now, between two of them ac least, liacl arisen a 
very difl'creiit sor.se of iujurt' l*’r(>m tlie iiioracnt when 
Janies had the irnpeninoii.ce to pry into ins affairs—as he 
put it^—old Jolyoii no longer cimsc to credit this story 
about Bosinney. • His granddaugincr slightod through a 
member of “ that fcllo>r’s " l.oiiily 1 Ho made up liis 
mind that Bosimicy wa.-; nrdigned. 'Hiere must be some 
other reason for his dclc'^ tion, 

June ha,d flqwn out at iiirn, or something; she was a?* 
touchy as she could be ! 

He would, however, let Timo+hy have a bit of his mind, 
and see if lie would go on diopping hints ! And he would 
not let the grass grow under his feet either, he w^ould 
go there at once, and lake very good care that he didn't 
have to go again on the same eirand. 



THE FORSYTE ' ‘e I 

' He saw James’s carriage blocking the pavement in 
front of The Bower. So they had got tliere before him*^ 
—cackling about having seen liim, he dared say I And 
farther on, Swithin's greys were turning their noses 
towards the noses of James’s bays, as though in conclave 
over the family, while their coachmen were in conclave 
above. 

Old Jolyon, depositing his hat on the chair in the 
narrow hall, where that hat of Bosinney's had so long 
ago been mistaken foi a cat, passed his thin hand giimly 
over his face with its gieat drooping white moustaches 
as though to remove all traces of expression, and made 
his way upstairs. 

He found the front drawing-room full It was full 
enough at the best of times—without visitors—without 
any one in it—^for Timothy and liis sisters, following the 
tradition of tlieir generation, considered that a room was 
not quite ** nice ” unless it was “ properly ” furnished. 
It held, therefore, eleven chairs, a sofa, tliree tables, two 
cabinets, innumerable knicknacks, and part of a large 
grand piano. And now, occupied by Small, Aunt 
Hester, by SwitMn, James, Rachel, Winifred, Huphemia, 
who had come in again to return Passion and Paregoric 
which she had read at lunch, and her chum Frances, 
Roger’s daughter (the musical Forsyce, the one who com¬ 
posed songs), there was only one chair left unoccupied, 
except, of course, the two that nobody ever sat on— 
and the only standing room was occupied by the cat, 
on whom old Jolyon promptly stepped. 

In these days it was by no means unusual for Timothy 
to have so many visitors. The family had always, one 
and all, had a real respect for Aunt Ann, and now that 
she was gone, they were coming far more frequently to 
The Bower, aiid staying longer. 

Swithin had been the first to arrive, and seated torpid 
in a red satin chair with a gilt back, he gave every appear¬ 
ance of lasting the others out. And symbolising Bosinney’s 
name “ the big one," with his great stature and bulk, nis 
thick wliite hair, his puffy immovable shaven face^ he 
looked more primeval than ever in the highly upholstered 
room. 

^ Kis conversation, as usual of late, had turned at once 
upon Irene, and he had lost no time in giving Aunts Juley 
and Hester his opinion with regard to this rumour he 





heard was going about. No—^as he said—she might want 
^ bit of flirtation—a pretty woman must have her fling ; 
but more than that ne did not believe. Nothing open ; 
she had too much good sense, too much proper apprecia¬ 
tion of what was due to her po.sition, and to the family 1 

No sc-he was going to say “ scandal ” but the very 

idea was so preposterous that he waved his hand as 
though to say—“ but let that pass ! ” 

Granted that Swithin took a bachelor's view of the 
situation—still what indeed was not due to that family 
in wliich so many had done so well for themselves, had 
attained a certain positiem ? If he had heard in dark, 
pessimistic moments the words " yeomen ” and " very 
small beer " used in connection with his orit^iu, did he 
believe them ? 

No 1 lie cherished, hugging it pathetically to his bosom, 
the secret tlieury that IJicrc was something distinguished 
somewhere in his ancestry. 

“ ]Must be," he once said to young Jolyon, before the 
latter went to the bad. " Look at us, we've got on ! 
There must fjood blood in us somevs here." 

He had been tond ot young Jc»lyon : tlie boy had been 
in a good set at College, had kiunvii that old ruffian Sir 
Charles I'lste's sons—a pretty rascal one of them had 
turned out. too ; and there was style about him—it was 
a thousand pities he had run olf with that half-foreign 
governess ! If he must go off like that why couldn't he 
have chosen some one who would have done them 
credit 1 And what was he now ?—an underwriter at 
Lloyd's ; they said he even painted pictures—pictures ! 
Damme 1 he might have ended as Sir Jolyon Forsyte, 
Bait, wdth a scat in Pailiament, and a place in tlie 
country ! 

It was Switliia who, following the impulse which 
sooner or later urges thereto some member of every great 
family, w^ent to the llciaid's Office, where they a.ssured 
him that he was undoubtedly of the same family as the 
well-known Forsites with an " i," whose arms were 
" three dexter buckles on a sable ground gules," hoping 
no doubt to get him to take them up. 

Swithin. however, did not do this, but having ascer¬ 
tained that the crest w'as a “ flieasant proper,” and the 
motto " For Forsite " he liad the pheasant proper placed 
upon his carriage and Uie tnittons of his coachman, and 
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both crest and motto on his writing-paper. The arms he 
hugged lu liimheif, partly becrai'je, not having paid fop. 
them, he thought it would look ostentatious to put thfim 
on his carriage, and he liatod r^.tentation, and partly 
because he, like any psariicjil man all over the country, 
had a secret dhliko and contempt for things he conld not 
understcuul—^lie found it hard, an 3 ^ one might, to 
sw’allow " three dexter bucldes on a sable ground gules.” 

lie never forgot, hdwtver, their hiving told him that 
if he paid for Oiem he would be cum tied to use them, and 
it strengt3i<=»ncd his conviction tbet he was a gentleman, 
Impercejiiiblv the rest of the family absorbed the 
" pheasant proper,*'’ and some, more senouh than others, 
adopted the motto; old however, refused to 

use the latter, siyiiig ihat it humbug-—^meaning 

nothing, so far as he could see 

Amv)iig llie older g,-,juration it wm-^ perliaps knowm at 
bottom from what /K'al historic d event tiny derived 
their crest; and ij prcs‘>e.i on the subjvet, sooner than 
tell a he—tljc\^ did luh like telling lies, having an impres¬ 
sion that onlv I'lCiichmen and l?nrsictn-» told fh,em— they 
would confess hiirrnxllv tbit SvvitJnn had got In id of 
it somehow. 

Among the younger ger f r, ti(.a the in ittor wa*:? wrapped 
in a discretion roper Tncy did not want to huii the 
leelings of thf'ir elders, tv r to feel ridiculous Hieinselvcs; 
they sunply u'^ed the rie‘t 

” No,*' said Swithin, he Iiad had an opportunity of 
seeing for Inmsclf, and whctl he should say was, that 
tliero was notliirg lu hc^* manner to that yuung Ihiccaneer 
or Bosinney or w ha Lever his unme wa., ikifcrcnt from 
her manner to him«eit; in fact, he should rothcr say . . 
But here tlie entrance of hranics and Euphemia put an 
unfortunate stop to tlie t onversation, fer tins was not a 
subject whidi could be discussed before young people. 

And though Switiiin WdS somewhat upset at being 
stopped like this on ilie point of sa^dng .something im¬ 
portant, he soon recovered lus a([ability. He was rather 
fond of Frances—Francie, as slic was called in the laniily. 
She was so smart, and they told him she made a pretty 
little pot of pm-money by her songs; lie called it very 
clever of her. 

He ratlier prided himself indeed on a liberal attitude 
towards women, not seeing any reason why they shouldn't 
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- {liaint plctiirefi, or write tunae, or books even, for the 
^matter of that, especially U Iftsiy coi^d turn a useful 
penny by it; not at aU'^^^pt them out of mischief. It 
was not as il they were men I 

I ** littie Francie/' as she was usually called with good- 
natured contempt, was an important personage, if only 
as a standing lUustiation of the attitiido of Forsytes 
towards the Arts. She was not really “ little,” but rather 
tall, with dark hair for a Forsyte, whicli, together with a 
grey eye, gave her what w'as called " a Oltlc appearance/* 
She wrote songs with titles like '' Bieathing Sighs/* or 
” Kiss me, mother, ere I die,” with a refr^un hke an 
anthem ;— 


” iCij*’ mi, Moihev, srg I die ; 

KUt me— kiis ms. Mother, ah / 

Kiss, ah I hiss %ne-*^ ?>/ i — 

Ktss me. Mother, era I d-d He / ” 


She wrote the words to rLcm her.df, aud other poems, 
tn lighter moments ghe wrote waltre^, one of w^hich, the 
” Kensinglori Cbii/' was almost national to Kensington, 
having a &weet clip in it. 'Ihus :— 







It was very crigioah Then there were her ” Songs for 
Little People "at once educational and witty, especially 
” Gran'ma’s and that ditty, almost propheiicaliy 

imbued with the ^coming Imperial spirit, entitled ** Black 
him in his lltcU eye.'* 

Any publislicr wouln ta»e thebc, and reviews like 
” High Liviug,” and tho ' ladies’ Genteel Guide *' went 
into raptures over : “ .Another of Miss Francie Forsyte’s 
spiritedf ditties, sparklmg aud pathetic. We ourselves 
were moved to tears and laughter, Miss Forsyte should 
go far.” 

With the true instinct of her breed, F'rancie had made 
a point of knowing the right people—people who would 
write about her, and talk about hei» and people in Society, 




too— keeping a mental register of just where to exert 
her fascinations, and an eye on that steady scale of rising ^ 
prices, which in her mind's eye represented the future.'^ 
In this way she caused herselt to be universally respected. 

Once, at a time when her emotions were whipped by 
an attachment—^for the tenor of Roger’s life, with its 
whole-hearted collection of house property, had induced 
in his only daughter a tendency towards passion—she 
turned to CTeat and sincere work, choosing the sonata 
form, for the violin. This was the only one of her pro¬ 
ductions that troubled the Forsytes. They felt at once 
that it would not sell. 

Roger, who hked having a clever daughter well enough, 
and often alluded to the amount of pocket-money she 
made for herself, was upset by this violin sonata. 

“ Rubbish like that I ” he called it. Francie had 
borrowed young Flagcoletti from Euphemia, to play it 
in the drawing-room at Prince's Gardens. 

As a matter of fact Roger was right. It was rubbish, 
but—annoying I the sort of rubbish that wouldn't sell. 
As every Forsyte knows, rubbish that sells is not rubbish 
at all—far from it. 

And yet, in spite of the sound common-sense which 
fixed the worth of art at what it would fetch, .some of the 
Forsytes—Aunt Hester, for instance, wlio had always 
been musical—could not help regretting that Fraiicic’s 
music was not “ classical; the same with her poems. 
But then, as Aunt Hester said they didn't see any poetry 
nowadays, all the poems were “ little light things.' 
There was nobody who cculd write a poem like Paradise 
Lost or Childe Harold \ either of which made you feel 
that you really had read something Still, it was nice 
for Francie to have something to occupy her; while 
other girls we^e spending money shopping she was 
making it! And both Aunt Hester and Aunt Juley 
were always ready to listen to the latest story of how 
Francie had got her price increased. 

They listened now, together with Swithin, who sat 
pretending not to, for these young people talked so fast 
and mumbled so, he could never catch what they said I 

“ And 1 can't think," said Airs. Septimus, " how you 
do it. I should never have the audacity ! " 

Francie smiled lightly. "I'd much rather deal with a 
^^jran than a woman. Women Jire so sharp I " 
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” My dear/* cried Mrs. Small, ** I'm sure we re not/' 

^ Enphemia went off into her silent laugh, and, ending 
with the squeak, said, as tlioiigh being strangled : “ Oh, 
you'll kill me some day, auntie." 

Swithin saw no necessity to laugh ; he detested people 
laughing when he himself perceived no ioke. Indeed, he 
detested Euphemia altogether, to whom he always 
alluded as “ Nick’s daughter, what’s she called—the pale 
one 1 " He had just missed being her godfather—^indeed, 
would liave been, had he not taken a firm stand against 
her outlandish name. He hated becoming a godfather. 
Swithin then said to Francie with dignity ; " It's a fine 
day—er—^for the time of year," B>it,Euphemia, who knew 
perfectly well that lie had refused to be hei godfather, 
turned to Aunt Hester, and began telling her how she 
had seen Irene—^Mrs. Soames—at the Church and 
Commercial Stores. 

" And Soames was with her ? " said Aunt Hester, to 
whom Mrs. Small had as yet had no oppoitiinity of 
relating the incident. 

" Soames with her ? Of course not 1 " 

" But was sh 6 all alone in London ? ’’ 

" Oh, no ; there w^as Mr. Bosinney with her. She was 
perfectly dressed.’’ 

But Swithin, hearing the name Irene, looked severely 
at Euphemia, W'hd, it is true, never did look well in a 
dress, whatever she may have done on other occasions, 
and said : 

" Dressed like a lady, I've no doubt. It’s a pleasure 
to see her." 

At this moment James and his daughters were 
announced. Dartie, feeling badly in w^ant of a drink, 
had pleaded an appointment wdth his dentist, and, 
being put down,at the Marble Arch, had got into a 
hansom, and was already seated in the w'indow of his 
club in Piccadilly. 

His wife, he told his cronies, had wanted to take him 
to pay some calls. It was not in his line—not exactly. 
Haw 1 

Hailing the waiter, he sent him out to the hall to see 
what had won the ^.30 race. He was dog-tired, he said, 
and that was a fact; had been driA'in’ about witli his wife 
to " shows " 'iP the ;‘fP‘rnoon, Had nut his foot dowji 
at last. A fellow must live his own life. 
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At this moment, glands^ out of the bay window-^-ioat 
he loved this seat whence ne could see everybody pass-^ 
his eye unfortunately, or perhaps lortuaatdly, o w ta c edf 
to light on the hgure of Soames, who was mouskif aoroM 
the road from the Green Park side, wnth tlie svident 
Intention of coining in, for he, too, belonged to The 
Iseeum." 

Dartie sprang to his feet; grasping his glass, he mut¬ 
tered something about that " 4.30 race/^ and swiftly 
withdrew to the card-room, where Soaiiies never came. 
Here, in complete isolation and a dim Light, he lived 
his own life till half-past seven, by which hour ho knew 
Soames must certainly have left tiie club. 

It would not do. as he kept repeating to bimsall when¬ 
ever he felt the impuke to join the jj^ossips in the bay- 
window getting too strong for him—it abKolutoly would 
not do, with huances as low as hb, and the old iusjq 
(James) rusty ever since that business over the oil shares, 
which was uo fault of his. to risk a row with Winifred. 

Xi Soames were to see hun In tiio club It would be sure 
to come round to her that he wasn't at the dentist/s at 
aU. He never knew a family where things ' came round " 
so. Uneasily, amongst the green baize card-tables, a 
frown on ms olive-coloured Uce. his check trousers 
crossed, and patent leather boots shvabi^ tlnuugh the 
gloom, he sat biting his forehnger. and wondering where 
the deuce he was to get the money i£ KtoIic hukd to 
win the Lancashiro Cup. 

His thoughts turned gloomily to the t^'ors) tcf.. What 
a set they were 1 There was no getting anything out of 
them—at least, It was a mattsi of extreme diihculty. 

They were so d--<i particular about money matters ; 

not a sportsman amongst the Lot, unless it were George. 
That fellow Soames. for lusiance, would^have a fit if you 
tried to borrow a tenner from him, or, if he didn't have 
a fit, he looked at 3^011 with hit cursed supercilious smile, 
as if you were a lost soul because you were in want of 
money. 

And that wife of his (Dartie'v* mouth w aimed in volun¬ 
tarily y, be had tried to be on good terms w'ith her, as 
one naturally would with any pretty aister-in-Law, hut he 
would be cursed if the—(he mentally used a coarse word) 
would have anything to say to.him—she looked at him, 
indeed^ as if he were yet she could go (ar 
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enough, he wouldn't mind betting. He Imew women ; 
‘^they weren’t made with soft c^ts and figures lil;e t}u»t 
for nothing, as that fellow Soaine'^ would jolly soon find 
out, if tliere were anytliing in what be had heard about 
this Buccaneer Johnny. 

Rising from his chair, Dartjie took a turn across the 
room ending in front of the looking-glass over the marblu 
chimney-piece ; and there he stood f< >r a long time con¬ 
templating in the glass the reflection of his face. It had 
that look, peculiar to some men. of having been steeped 
in linseed oil, with its ivaxcd dark moustaches and the 
little dlstiuguirihcd conimencements of side whiskers ; 
and concernedly he felt the promise of a pipic on tiie 
side of his slightly cnived and fattish nose. 

In the meantime oM j<jlyun ba/i found the remaining 
chair in Timothy's ronimodic'us ‘drav\ing-room. His 
advent ha/1 obviously put a slop to the conversation, 
decided awkwardness having set in. Aunt Juicy, with 
her -well-known kmd-hearleducss, liastencd to set people 
at their ease again 

"Yes, Joly<jj^," she sa.id, "we were just saving that 
3’ou haven't been here tor a long tiino; but we mustn't 
be surprised. You’re busy, of course ? James was just 

saying vdiat u bus^- lime of 3'ear-" 

Was he ? " said old Jolvou, looking hard at James. 
" It wouldn't be half so busy it rvorybodv minded their 
own business " 

James, broe ding in a small chuir from which liis knees 
rau uphill, shiftcil his accl imensUy, and put one of them 
downi on the cat, which had uiuviselj’- taken refuge from 
old Jolyon beside him. 

"Here, you've got a cal here," lie said in an injured 
voice, w'ithdrawng his foot nervou.sl^’- as he felt it ^.queezing 
into tlie soft funpy body. 

•'Several," said old Jol^'-on. looking at one face and 
anotlier; " I trod on one just now." 

A silence followed. 

Then Mrs. Small, twisting her fingers and gazing round 
with pathelic calm, askc<l; " And how is dear June ? ” 

A twinkle of humour shot through the sternness of old 
Jolyon’s eyes. Extraordinary old woman, Juley No one 
ipiite like her ^r saying the wrong thing 1 

" Bad I ** he said ; '^London don’t agree with her— 
too many people about, too much clatter and chatter. 
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by half/^ He laid emphasis on the words, and again 
looked James in the face, 4, 

Nobody spoke. 

A feeling of its being too dangerous to take a step in 
any direction, or liazard any remark, had fallen on them 
all. Something of the sense of the impending, that comes 
over the spectator of a Greek tragedy, had entered that 
upholstered room, filled with tliose white-haired, frock- 
coated old men, and fashionably attired women, who 
were all of the same blood, between all of whom existed 
an unseizable resemblance. 

Not that they were conscious of it—the visits of such 
fateful, bitter spirits are only felt. 

Then Swithin rose He w^ould not sit there, feeling 
like that— he was not to be put down b^’- any one I And, 
manoeuvring round the room witii added pomp, he shook 
hands with each separately. 

“ You tell Timothy from me,” he said, ” that he 
coddles himself too much ! ” Then, turning to Francie, 
whom he considered " smart,” he added : ” You come 
with me for a drive one of these days.” Bpt this conjured 
up the vision of that other eventful drive which had 
been so much talked about, and he sto{Kl quite still for 
a second, with glassy eyes, as though waiting to catch 
up with the significance of what he himself had said ; 
men, suddenly recollecting that lie didn't care a damn, 
he turned to old Jolyon ; ” Well, good-bye, Jolyon ! 
You shouldn’t go about without an overcc.-at; you’ll 
be getting sciatica or something 1 ” And, kicking the 
cat slightly with the pointed tip of his patent leather 
boot, he took his huge form away. 

When he had gone every one looked secretly at the 
others, to see how they had taken the mention of the 
word “ drive ”—the word which had , become famous, 
and acquired an overwlvelming importance, as the only 
official—so to speak-—news in connection with the vague 
and sinister rumour clinging to the family tongue. 

Euphemia, 3rielding to an impulse, said with a short 
laugh : ” I'm glad uncle Swithm doesn’t ask me to go 
for drives.” 

Mrs. Small, to reassure her and smooth over any little 
awkwardness the subject might have, replied : ” My 
dear, he likes to take somebody well dressed, who will 
do him a little credit. 1 shall never forget the drive he 
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took me. It was an experience 1 "" And her chubhy 
round old face was spread for a moment with a strange 
contentmMit; then broke into pouts, and tears came 
into her eyes. She was thinking of that long-ago driving 
tour she had once taken with Septimus Small. 

James, wlio had relapsed into his nervous brooding 
in the little chair, suddenly roused liimself : “ He’s a 
funny fellow, Swithin,” he said, but in a half-hearted 
way. 

Old Jolyon's silence, his stem eyes, held them all in 
a kind of paralysis. He was disconcerted himself by the 
effect of Ins owm words—an effect which seemed to 
deepen the importance of the very rumour he iiad conic 
to scotch: but he was still angry. 

He had not done with them yet—no—^lie would 
give them another rub or two I 

He did not wisli to rub his nieces, he had no quarrel 
with them—a young and presentable fem.ale always 
appealed to old Jolyon’s clemency—but that fellow 
James, and, in a less degree perhaps, those others, 
deserved all th«y would get. Arid he, too, asked for 
Timothy. 

As though feeling that some danger threatened her 
younger brother, Aunt Juley suddenly offered him tea : 
" There it is,” she said, ” all cold and nasty, waiting for 
you in the back drawing-room, but Sinitlier shall make 
you some fresh,” 

Old Jolyon rose; " Tliank 3^011,” he said, looking 

straight at James, ” but I've no time for tea and— 
scandal, and the rest of it! It's time I was at liome 
Good-bye, Julia ; good-bs^e, Hester ; good-bye, Winifred.” 

Without more ceremonious adieux, he marched out. 

Once again in his cab, his anger evaporated, for so it 
ever was with hiS wrath—when he had rapped out, it 
was gone. Sadness came over his spirit. He had stopped 
their mouths, maybe, but at what a cost 1 At the cost 
of certain knowledge that the rumour he had been 
resolved not to believe was true. June was abandoned, 
and for the wife of that fellow's son I He felt it was 
true, and hardened himself to treat it as if it were not; 
but the pain he hid beneath this resolution began slowly, 
iurely to vent itself in a blind resentment against James 
and ms son. 

The six women and one man left behind in the little 
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drawTing-room began talking as easily as might be after 
such an occunence, lor though each oue ol them know 
for {f fact that he oi she never talked scandal, each one 
of them also kiievv Uiat tlit* other six did ; all were tliere* 
fore angry and at a loss. James only was silent, disturbetJ 
to the bottom oi Ins soul 


Ihresently Fiancic .'laxd : ” Do you know, 1 think Uncle 
Jolyou IS tenibic changed this fast year, What do you 
think. Aunt liestor t " 

Aunt Hester made a little rnov<.'.irienL ol recoil 
“Oh* ask yuui Aunt JuliaF' siie siod. " I know 

iiotlhng about U ' 

No one else was afi'iici ol ;i und James muttered 

gloomily at the lloui “ Ih s not halJ the man he was/' 
“ I've noticed it a lung time/’ went ou hiaucie ; " he's 
aged treiricndv;us*y 

Aunt Juicy shook l:c‘i Cicrftl ; her lace seenicd suddenly 
to have bccoiue one initi'iei’se pcui 

“ Poor dear jolyon.” she saiu. " somebody ought to 
sec to it for him i*’' 


There was again silence; then, as though in terror 
of boing left bolite.rily b; l.ind, all five visitors rose 
simnltaneously, and li^ok tlicir deoartuie. 

Mrs. Small, Aunt liestei and thfir cat were left once 
more alone, the souml cf a door cjosmg ni the tii.stance 
announced the approach (»f rnnotliy. 

Tlivtt evening, w'heu Amic Hcstci had just g<it off to 
sleep in the back l)cdi«j(.m that used to bo Aunt Jnley’s 
befen'e Aunt Juley took Aunt Ann's, her door was opened, 
and M* Small, in a pink night-can, a candle in her htyid, 
catered . “ Hester i she ^aid “ Hester I ’* 

Aujj* Hester faintly rustled the. sheet, 

“ Ih'St'T,” repealed Aunt Juley, to make quite sure 
that fdu* ivad ai.’akcncd iici, “ I am qiiKe troubled about 
poor de.ir jedyon. Whai/* Aunt juicy dwelt on tlie w^ord, 
“ do you think ougiit to be done ? “ . 

Aurt hlcster agrJn ru.sthid the sheet, her voice was 
heard faintly pleading : Done ? How should I know ? ” 
Aunt Jul( y turned away satisfied, and rh,snig the door 
with extia gciitlcncss so as not to disturb dear Hester, 
let it slip through her fingers and fall to with a “ crack/' 
Back in her own room, she stood at the window gazing 
at the moon over the trees in the Park, tlirough fit chink 
in the xnusUu curtains^ close drawn lest any one should 
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see. And there, with her face all round and pouting In 
its pink cap, and her eyes wet, she thougJit of dear 
jolyon/' so old and so lonely, and how she could be of 
h.ome use io him ; and how he would come to love her, 
as she. hnhj never b«^eD loved since—since poor beptimus 
went away 


CHAPTER VtTJ 


r>ANCa AT KOCtER'S 

RoGHRVi lino'u ::: ^^ro'r Grinicns was b] iirud.fTy 

barge nuiioX'i^ oi ^\;ix caudles liad‘b.^'cn eoiiocled and 
idaced in c;d-giass cluoidejicfs, and the parquet door < i 
tJie long, do.ul'lc ebawing-ronm these constel¬ 

lations. An upper.rarw'e ’'e d '^pa-'v>i;snf‘ss had been 
secured by moving out t n to the iipjier 

landings, mirl ^vrlosirig the rr'o-»'> <'hose strange 

.'ij^penflage® of eivi’^sarifda "'rout seat*? 

In 

piano, wdii h c.opv of ^ho K«-iu'nigtcu; Tod open on 
Iho Tnub'C-sh'ud 

Roger had Mhiert:*'! to a hand didn t in the 
least ivlrit 'day wauled ^vitii a broid : he wouldn't go 
to the expanse, and th'-io was an <:-ud of it Fratine (her 
Tiiotluir, Vvhoin Idig'J ii id Jong since reduerd to chronic 
dyspejisia, went to bed oa .such nccasior-h had been 
obliged to content h<. "seif with suppbuiendng Rie piano 
by a young nun w!io plajxd the cornel, uni siie so 
arranged widi ps.hus thac any one who did not looU nno 
the hernL oL tliiifg.s might imagine there wct-’ ='viTal 
musiciru'.s .seciciod tJiere. She nude up hei mird fo tell 
them to pl.i} loud—there nus a lot of music in u ''omci, 
if the man w<.iald oulv yvjt Ids soul into il. 

In tlie more cnitiv.Ueil Ameiican tongue, she was 
‘'through’' at P.st—through tint tortuous labyiunth cd 
make-sliifts. wliich must bv iraverscd before fashionable 
display can be combiued witli the sound economy of a 
Forsyte, Thin but brilli?jnt, in her maize-coloured frock 
with much tulle about Jicr shoulders, she went from 
place to place, ntting on her gloves, and casting her eye 
^yei; it all. 
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To the hired butler (for Roger only kept maids) she 
spoke about the wine. Did he quite understand that 
Mr. Forsyte wished a dozen bottles of the champagne 
from Whiteley’s to be put out ? But if that ere finished 
(she did not suppose it would be, most of tlie ladies 
would drink water, no doubt), but if it were, there was 
the champagne cup, and he must do tlie best he could 
witli that. 

She hated having to say this sort of thing to a butler, 
it was so infra dig. ; but what could you do with father ? 
Roger, indeed, after making himself consistently dis¬ 
agreeable about the dance, would come down presently, 
with his fresh colour and bumpy forehead, as though he 
had been its promoter ; and lie would smile, and probably 
take the prettiest woman in to supper; and at two 
o’clock, just as they w'ere getting into the swing, he 
would go up secretly to the musicians and tell them to 
play “ God Save the Queen,” and go away. ' 

Francie devoutly hoped he might soon get tired, and 
slip off to bed. 

The three or four devoted girl friends who wore staying 
in the house for this dance, had partaken with her, in 
a small, abandoned room upstairs, of tea and cold 
chicken-legs, hurriedly served ; the. men had been sent 
out to dine at Eustace's Club, it being felt that they 
must be fed up. ! 

Punctually on the stroke of nine arrived Mrs. Small 
alone. She made elabomte apologies for the absence of 
Timothy, omitting all mention of Aunt Hester, who, at 
the last minute, had said she could not be bothered. 
Francie received her effusively, and placed her on a rout 
seat, where she left her, pouting and solitary in lavender- 
coloured satin—the first time she had rvom colour since 
Aunt Ann’s death. 

The devoted maiden friends came now from their 
rooms, each by magic arrangement in a differently 
coloured frock, but all with the same liberal allowance 
of tulle on the shoulders and at the bosom—for they 
were, by some fatality, lean to a girl. They were all 
taken up to Mrs. Small. None stayed with her more 
than a few geconds, but clustering togetlier talked and 
twisted their programmes, looking secretly at the door 
for the ffrst appearance of a man. 

^hexi arrived in a group a number of Nichofs^i^ 
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always punctual—the fashion up Ladbrooke Grove way, 
and close behind them F ustace and his men gloomy and 
smelling lather of smoke 

Three or four of hiancic’s lovers now appeared, one 
after tlie other, she had made* each promise to come 
early Ihey were all clean-shaven and spnghtly with 
that peculiar kind of young-man sprigntliness which had 
recently invaded Ko sington; they did not seem 10 
mind each others piesence in the least, and wore then 
ties bunching out at tlie ends, white waistcoats, a^^d 
socks with clocks All had handkerchiefs concealed in 
their cuffs They moved buoyantly, eacn aimound m 
professional gaiety, as though lie hid come U do grt t 
deeds Then faces when they danced, far from weani g 
the traditional solemn look of the dancing I nglishmaii, 
were 11 responsible, chaiinnig suave , tliey boundca 
twilling their paitners at gnat pace, \Mthout pedantic 
attention to th» rhythm of the music 

At other dan( Cis they lookt d \\ ith a kind of aii\ sCf in 
— they, the li^lit brigade, the lit roes of a hundred Kci 
sington *'*liops''—fiom iihom alone eoMd the rigJit 
manner and smile and step be hoped 

After tins the stre tm came fast, chaperones sitting 
up iloiig the wall f icing the entiance the ’ olatilc element 
swelling the eddv m th Inger room 

Men were scaitc walliloweis wore their peculiar 
pathetic espression a patient sounsh srnile which 
seemed to b>v “Oh, no' don't mistake me, / know 
you are not coming up to me I can hardly expect 
that' “ And 1 rancie would plead with one of her lo\ers 
or with some callow youth “ Now, to please me, do 
let me introduce you to IVtiss Pink; siwh a nice girl 
ually ' ' and she would bring him up aiid say “ j^ss 
F ink—-Mr Githticole Cem you spare him a danced" 
J hen Miss Pink, smiling her forced smile, colouring a 
little, answered “ Oh ' I tlunk so 1 '* and screening 
hei empty card wiote on it the name of Gathercole, 
spelling It passion a tel V m the district that he proposed, 
about the second extia 

But when the youth liad murmured that it was hot, 
and passed she ielapsed into hei attitude of hopeless 
expectation, into her patient, sourish smile 

Mothers, slowly fanning Iheir faces, watched tneir 
daughters, and in their ejes could be read all the story 
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of those OaughteiTs* loi-tikiiC'a- themselvuM, Lo. sit 

hour after houi, dead tired, or talking spasmod«'« 

cally—what did it matter, so long as the girls were 
having a good time i But to see them neglected and 
passed by! Ah I they smiled, but Uieir eyes stabbed 
like the eyes ol an ofleaded =>wan : they longed to pluck 
young Gathoreole by the slack ol liis dendilied breeches, 
and drag him to their daughters—the jackanapes I 

And ^1 tlie cruelties and hardness of hie, its |sathos 
and unequal chances, its conceit. i>elf-toigfctfiilncss, and 
patience, were pxoseiiteii jii toc batlltfieid of this 
Kcnsmgtoti baihoom 

Here and tiicic, too, lover .•■.“—•not lovers like hraticie's, 
a peculiar bleed but simplv lovers—trembling, blushing, 
silent, sought each otiici by flying gix'ices, stmght to 
meet and touch id tlie mazes of thi- iI.oko .-:iu now and 
agam dancing together ^Liuck soiue LeiioMer by the 
hgiit m tllcu t;ycs 

Not a oceond beJfjft' ten ociovk caiiie the Jameses— 
Fmily, Raciiel. VVmiiro.d (Daitic had been leit behind, 
having on a formei occasion drunk too •.nncli' of Rc^ger's 
champagne;, and Cicely, the youngest, rnaiang her debut; 
behind tljem loiiowing in a hansom from the paternal 
mansion W'here tliey liad dined, Soames and Irene. 

All these ladle* ii.'.d shoulder-s!laps and no tulle— 
thus showing at once, by a boicler exposure of flcsli, 
that they came troxn the mcie Ushiouabie side of tile 
Park. 

Soames, sidling biui; i"om the t-ontact oi the dancers, 
look lip a position against the wall Guarding himself 
witli his pale smile, he stood watching, Wsllz after waltx 
liegan and ended <x>uple after couple brushed by with 
smiling lips, laughter, and snatches of talk; or with 
set lips, and eyes searching the tliron^; or again, witli 
silent, parted bps, and eves on each other, And the 
scent of festivity, the oaour oi flowers, and hair* of 
essences that women luve, rose suHotalingly in the heat 
of the summer night. 

Silent, wntb sometiiing ol ucjcjin in m* snuie, Soames 
seemed to notice notlimg; but now and again his eyes, 
finding that which they sought, WT>uld fix ’ themselves 
on a point in the shifting throng, and the smile die off 
his Ups. 

danced wi^ no one. Some fellows danced ^th 
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their wives; his sense of “ form " had never permitted 
Him to, dance with Irene since their marriage, and the 
God of the Forsytes alone can tell whether this was a 
relief to him or not. 

She passed, dancing with other men, her dreps, iris- 
coloured, iloating aAvay from her feet She danced well: 
he was tired of hearing women say v;ith an acid smile : 
“ Idow bcanliiiiUy ^vilc dances. Mi'. For.-.ytc—it's 

fmite a pleasure to wah'J) her t ** Tired of aiisAvering 
them witJi Ihs sidokmg ghince . Yon Lliiiik so ? ” 

A young coapJe close by llirtcd a hin by turns, making 
an unpleasant di'iiuglit- Fiancie and one of her lovers 
stood near They <vcro hilking cd love. 

He heard Roger's ''( ice behind, giving an order about 
supper to a sorv'ant. livn-^rihing w.is veiy'- s;ccf)f.d~class ! 
lie wished that he hud not come i Hc‘ hed asked Irene 
whether she vvantod lum ; she had an.swercd with that 
maddening smile of hers ' Oh, lu^ 1 

Why had lie come ? I'cit the lust quartei of an luuir 
he had nor ex^en sreu lim Men* w ■« George adv*aaciiig 
with his hue : \t ouo out of lus 

wav. 

" Have you ' The Ihitraneer ' s' “ said Oils licensed 
wag; "lies nil 1 ■\an\dh-hair cut and every¬ 
thing t " 

Soaincs said he ha<i noi, and crossing ilic room, Iialf- 
cinpty in an interval >i tJio dance, he went out on the 
balcony, and Jonked down imo (lie street, 

A carriage had driven up vviiii lale aa'rivejs, and roiina 
the door liung some of those patient uvda'hers cf the 
London stveets who spring up to the call of light or 
music; tludr laces, pale and upturned above iluir black 
and rusty hgme^ had nii an of stolid wat^-iiiiig that 
annoyed Soames vVhy were they allowed to liang about; 
why didn't the bobby move them on > 

But the policeman took no notice of Uiom : his feet 
were planted apart on the strip of cri nson carp'. *■ stretched 
across the pavement, his .face, under fhe ivdinet, wore 
tlie same stolid. watcMng look as thcln 

Across the road, tlirough tJie raiUngs, Soames could eee 
tile branches of trees shming, faintly stinang in the breeze, 
by the gleam of liie street lamps ; beyond, again, the 
upper lights of the houses on the other side, so many 
eyes looking down on the quiet blai kness of tlie garden; 
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and over all, the sky, that wonderful London sky, dusted 
with the innumerable reflection of countless lamps; a 
dome woven over between its stars with the refraction of 
human needs and human fancies—immense mirror of 
pomp and misery that night after night stretches its 
kindly mocking over miles of houses and gardens, man¬ 
sions and squalor, over Forsytes, policemen, and patient 
watchers in the streets 

Soames turned away, and, hidden in the recess, gazed 
into the lighted room. It was cooler out there. He saw 
the new arrivals, June and her grandfather, enter. What 
had made them so late ? They stood by the doorway. 
They looked fagged. Fancy Uncle Jolyon turning out 
at this time of night I Why hadn’t June come to Irene, 
as slip usually did, and it uccuiied to him suddenly that 
he had seen notliing of June for a long time now. 

Watcliing her fate with idle malice, he saw it change, 
grow so pale that he thought she would drop, tlien flame 
out crimson. Tuniing to see at what she was looking, 
he saw his wife on Bosinney’s arm, coming from the 
conservatory at the end of the room.' Her'eyes were 
raised to his, as though answering some question he had 
asked, and he was ga/mg at her intently, 

Soames looked again at June Her hand rested on old 
Jolyon’s arm ; she seemed to be making a request. He 
saw a surpiised look on his uncle's face; they turned 
and passed through the door out of his sight. 

The music began again—a waltz—^and, still as a statue 
in the recess of the wirvlow, his face unmoved, but no 


smile on his lips, Soames waited. Presently, within a 
yard of the dark bairony, his wife and Bosinney passed. 
He caught the perfume of the gardenias that she wore, 
saw the rise and fall of her bosom, the languor in her 
eyes, her pa^-ced lips, and a look on her face that he did 
not know To the slow, swinging measure they danced 
by, and it seemed to him that they clung to each other; 
he saw her raise her eyes, soft and dark, to Bosinney’s, 
and drop them again. 

Very white, he turned back to the balcony, and leaning 
on it, gazed down on the Square; the figures were st:ll 
there looking up at the hght with dull peisistency, the 
policcraar's face, too, upturned, and staring, but he 
saw nothing of them. Below, a carriage drew up, two 
^4gures got m, and drove away. . . , 
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That evening June and cld Jolyoh sat down to dinner 
^t the usual hour. The girl was in her customary high- 
necked frock, old Jolyon had not dressed 

At breakfast she had spoken of the dance at Uncle 
Roger's, she wanted to go ; she had been stupid enough 
she said, not to think 01 asking any one to take her. It 
was too late now. 

Old Jolyon lifted his keen eyes. June was used to 
going to dances vdth Irene as a matter of course ! And 
deliberately fixing his gaze on her, he asked : " Why 
don't you get Iiene ? " 

No ! June did not want to ask Irene ; she would only 
go if-—it her grandfather wouldn't riiiud just h r once— 
a little lime I 

At iier look, so eager and worn, old Jolyon bad 
grumblingly coiisenled He did not know what she 
wanted, he said, witJi guirig I0 a dance like tins, a poor 
aflair, ho 'would wxiger ; and she no more tit tor it than 
a cat! WImI; she wanted was sea air, and after ni.s 
general meeting of tlio Giobiilai Gold Couce.v^ions he 
was ready* to l»ike lier. Site dtdn t wanl to go away ? 
All! she would knock lioi^eif up ! Sle.ding a mournful 
look at her he w'ent on with his breakfast. 

June went out early, and wandered ro.dlessly about in 
the heat. Her little hglu ligiiie that lately had moved 
so lan^guidly about its busines.s, was all on lire. She 
bought lierself some llovv(*rs. She wanted—she meant to 
look lier best. He Avould be there 1 She knew well 
enough that he had a card. She would show him that 
she did not care. But deep down in her heart she resolved 
that evening to win him back. She came in Hushed, and 
talked brightly all lunch; old Jolyou w'as there, and 
he was deceived. 

In the afternoon she was overtaken by a desperate fit 
of sobbing. She strangled the noise against the pillows 
of her bed, but w'hcn at last it ceased she saw" in the glass 
a swollen face with reddened eyes, and violet circles 
round them. She stayed in tlie darkened room till 
dinner time. 

All through that silent meal the struggle went on 
within her. She looked so shadowy and exhausted that 
old Jolyon told “ San key ” to countennand the carriage, 
he would not have her going out. She was to go to 
bed I She made no resistance. She went up to her room. 










and sat iu tUe dark. At ten o'clock she rang £or her 
maid. 

“ Bring some hot water, and go down and tell Mr. 
Forsyte that I feel perfectly rested Say that if he's too 
tired I can go to the dance by myself/' 

The maid looked askance, and June tunied on her 
imperiously. *’ Go," she said, " bring the hot water at 
Oiice I " 

Her ball-dress still lay on tiie sofa, and wiUi a sort of 
fierce care she amiyed licrselt, took the lluwers in her 
hand, and went down, her small lace carrietl high under 
its burden of hair. She could hear old joiyun in liis 
room as she passed. 

Bewildered and vexed, ho was dicssing It was past 
ten, tliey would not get tliere tdl cdeveti; tho girl was 
mad. But he dared not cross hoi—tlie expression of her 
face at dinner haunte d Inin. 

With great ebony brushes he smoollicd Ins hair till 
it shone like silver urakr the light; then he, too, came 
out on the giouiny staircuhe 

June met him bt-iovv, and, without a \,vur(1 ,,went 
to the caniage 

When, after that drive uluch seemed lo la.st for ever, 
she entered Roger's drawing-room, she disgfui-.ed under 
a mask of resolution a very torment of neivousne.ss and 
emotion. TJie Iciding of ^llurac at vvliat migiit be'called 
" running after him " w.us sinotiicred by the dread tlial 
he might not be tlicrc, tiiat she might not see him after 
all, and by that dogged re.solvc—^souieiiow, she did not 
know how—to win him back 

The sight of tlie ballroom, with its gleaming floor, 
gave her a feeling of joy, of triumph, for .siic loved 
dancing, and when dancing she floated, so light was she, 
like a strenuous, eager little spirit. Ho .would surely ask 
her to dance, and if he danced with her it would all be 
as ifc was before. SJie looked about her eagerly. 

The sight of liosinney coming with Irene from the 
conservatory, with that strange look oi utter absorption 
on his face, struck her too suddenly. They haa not 
seen—no one should sec—her distress, not even her 
grandfather. 

She put her liand on Jolyon's arm, and said veiyr 
low ;— 

X must go home. Gran ; I feel ill/' 



ffijs o» mdftsrr . 

He hurried her away, grumbling to himself that ho 
known how it woxtld be. 

To her he said nothitvg; only when'* they were once 
more in the carriage, which by some fortunate chance 
had lingered near the door, h« ashed her : " What is it, 
my darling ? " 

Feeling her whole slende: body shaken by sobs, ho was 
terribly alarmed. f:'hs' o'aist have Blank to-inom.'W. Ho 
would insist upoi; it lie coalrl not have her hko this. 
. . . There, there t 

June mastered her sol’is, and sqiieesdng his hand 
feveiislily, she lay ba^.k hx her coruer, her face rnulficd 
in a shawl. 

Ho could (‘Illy see her eyes, hxed and staring In the 
dark, but he did not cease to strc.ke her hand with his 
thin hngeis. 


CHAPTER TX 

rviKNlNG AT klCHMOND 

Other eyes besides the eyes of June and of Soames had 
seen those two ” (aa Knphemia had already begun to 
c^ll them) coming from the tonservatory ; other eyes 
had noticed the look on Tiosinney's face. 

There are moments when Nature reveals the passion 
hidden beneath the careless calm of her ordinary moods 
—violent spring flashing white on almond-blossom 
through the purple clouds ; a snowy, mnonlll peak, with 
its single star, soaring up to the passionate blue; or 
against the flames of sunset, an old yew-tree standing 
dark guardian of some fiery secret. 

There are moments, too, when in a picture-gallery, a 
work, noted by the casual spectator as " * * * Titian— 
remarkably lino,” breaks tlirough the defences of some 
Forsyte better lunched perhaps man his fellows, nnd holds 
him spellbound in a kind of ecstasy. There are things, he 
feels—there are thinfjs bore whicb-^well. which things. 
Something uureasonuig, unreasonable, is upon him ; when 
he trios to define it with the precision of a practical man, 
it eludes him. sUns away, as the glow of the wine ha has 
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drunk is slipping away, leaving him cross, and consciotis 
of his liver He feels that he has been extravagant, prodig?»l 
of something , \ irtuc has gone out of him He did m t 
desire tins glimpse of v^hat lay under the three stars of 
his catilcgnt God forbid that he should know anythn g 
about the forces of Nature 1 God forbid that he should 
admit for a moment tliat there are such things 1 Once 
admit that and where was he i One paid a shilling for 
entrance and another foi the progiamine 

The look which June had seen,' which other Forsytes 
had seen was hkc the sudden fl ishing of a candle through a 
hole in some imaginary canvas, behind which it was 
being moved—the sudden fiammg out of a vague, erratic 
glow &hadow5» and enticing It brought home to onlookers 
the consciousness that dangerous forces were at work. 
For a moment the\ noticed it with pic i‘^ure with mterest, 
then felt thev must not notice it at .dl 

It supplied however the reason of June's coming so 
late and di'-appennng again without d incing without 
even shakihg hands witli her lover She was ill it was 
said, and no wo^xdci 

But here thc> looked at each other guillily They 
had no desire to sprt ad scand il no desire to be ill natureo 
Who would ha\ e ^ And to out'^ulcrs no word was breathed, 
unwnttf'n law keeping tJiem silent 

Then came the news that Jure had gone to the seaside 
with old Joljon 

He had earned her off tj Binadstairs for which place 
there was ] list then a feelmg Yarmouth ha\ mg lost aste, 
m spite of Nicholas and no horsytc going to the sea 
without intending to have an an for his money such as 
would render him bilious in a week lhat fatally ansto 
cratic tendency of the first Forsyte to drink Madeira had 
left his descendants undoubtedly acces ible 

So June went to the sea The family awaited develop¬ 
ments , there was nothing else to do * 

But how far—how far had “ those two " gone ^ How 
far were they going to go ^ Giuld they re illy be going at 
all ? Nothing could surely come of it, for neither of the m 
had any money At the most a flirtation, ending, as all 
such attachments should at the proper tune 

Soames s sister, Winifred Dartie, who had imbibed witli 
the breezes of Mavfair—she lived m Green Street—^more 
:^a3luonable pnnaples in regard to matrimonial behaviour 
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taug^hed at the idea of there being anything in it. The 
‘‘dittle thing ”—Irene was taller than herself, and it was 
real testimony to the solid worth of a Forsyte that she 
should always thus be a “ little thing ’’—the little thing 
was bored. Why shouldn't she amuse hersell '> Soames 
was rather tiring ; and as to Mr. Bosinney—only that 
buffoon George would have called liim the Buccaneer— 
she maintained that he was very chic. 

This dictum—that Bosinney was chic —caused quite a 
sensation. It failed lb convince. That he was “ good- 
looking in a vv«ny ” they were prepared to admit, but that 
any one could call a man with his pronounced cheek¬ 
bones, curious eyes, and S(dt felt hats chic vas oiily 
another instance of Winifred's extravagant w^ay of runnirg 
after something new. 

It was that famous summer when* extravagance was 
fashionable, when the very earth was (;xtravagant. 
chestnut-trees sprea.d with blossom, and tlowers drenched 
in perfume, as they had never been before ; when roses 
blew in every garden ; and for the swarming stars the 
nights had*harilfy space ; when every day and all day 
long the sun, in full armour, swung his brazen shield 
above the Park, and people did strange tilings, lunching 
and dining in the open air. TTuprecedented was the tale 
of cabs and carnages that streamed across the bridges of 
the shining river, bearing the upper-niuidlc class in 
thousands to the green glo ries of Bushey, Richmond, 
Kew, and Hampton Couit. Almost every family with 
any pretensions to be tiie catriage-cLiss paid one visit 
that year to the horse-chestnuts at Bushey, or took oi.e 
drive amongst the Spanish chestnuts of Richmond Park. 
Bowling smoothly, if dusiily, along, in a cloud of their 
own creation, they would shire fashionably at the antlered 
heads which the |^eat slow deer raised out of a forest cf 
bracken that promised to autumn lovers such cover os 
was never seen before. And now and again, as tlie amorovs 
perfume of chestnut flow(-rs and of fern was drifted too 
near,, one wc>uld say to tlie otlicr : “ My dear I "WTiat a 
peculiar scent! ” 

And the lime-flowers that vear were of rare prime, neer 
honey-coloured. At the coiucns of London squares they 
gave out, as the sun went down, a p>erfume sweeter than 
the hpney bees had taken—a perfume that stirred a. 

O 


yeaitiixig uimamable in the hearts of Forsyxes ana 'wn 
peers, taking the cool after dinner in the precincts those 
gardens to which they sdone had keys. ^ ^ 

And that yearning made them linger amidst the dim 
shapes of flower-beds in the failing daylight, made them 
turn, and turn, and turn again, as though lovers were 
waiting for them—waiting for the last light to die away 
under the shadow of the branches. 

Some vague sympathy evoked by the scent of the limes, 
some sisterly desire to see for herself, some idea of 
demonstrating the soundness o( her dictum thattlicre was 
“ nothing in it" ; or merely the craving to drive down 
to Richmond, irresistible that summer, moved the mother 
of the little Darties (of h+tlc Publius, of Imogen, Maud, 
and Benedict) to write the iollowdng note to her sister- 
in-law : 

“ June 30. 

Dear Irene, —I hear that Soames is going to Henley 
to-morrow for the night. I IJiought it would be great fun 
if we made up a little party and drove dowm to Richmond, 
Will you iislr Mr. Beaiuney, and 1 will get young Flippard. 

“ Kmvly (they called their mother li.mily—-it was so 
chic) will lend us the carriage. 1 wall call ior you and your 
young man at seven o'clock. 

" Your aflectionate sister, 

'■ Winifred Dartie. 


'' Montague believes the dinner at the Crown and 
Sceptre to be quite eatable." 


Montague was Dartie’s second and better-known name 
—his firfd being Moses ; for he was nothing if not a man 
of the world. 

Her plan met with more opposition ifrom Providence 
than so benevolent a scheme deserved. In the first place 
young Flippard wrote : 


" Dear Mrs. Dartie,— Awfully sorry. Engaged twq 
deep. 

Yours, 

" Augustus Flippard." 


ti 


It was late to send into the byeways and hedges to 



:t^ijie'ciy tWa misforttine, W!th the promptitude ard 
xjondiict of a niotber, Wmlfted fell back on her husbanti. 
ijbe bad. Indeed, the decided but tolerant temperament 
that goes with a good deal of prof.V', fair hair, and greenish 
eyes. She was seldom or never at a loss; ot if at a loss. 
Avas always able to convert it tn+o a gain. 

T)artte, too, wof in good feather. Erotic had failed to 
wm the Lancashire Eup Indeed, that cclebraied animal, 
owned as ho was by a pillar of the turf, who had secretly 
laid many thou'?ands.against him, had not even started. 
The forty-eight hours that followed iiis scratclnng were 
among tne darkest in Partic'r. life. 

Visions of Janie's haunted liirn drv and night. EUck 
thoughts about Soames* rninf^Ied wilii the faint .'id hope.^. 
On the Friday night he got drunk, so greatly was he 
affected. But on Saturday morning the Inie Stock 
Exchange inslinrt triumphed wiUiin' him. Ov.iug some 
hundreds, which by no possibility could he pay. he went 
into town and put tb'^tn aJI on Concjsrtina for the Saltown 
Borough Handicap. 

As he said to Major Srrol ton, with Avhom he lunched ai 
the Iseeunl; '**riiat liLtle Jerv boy, Nalhans, had given 
him the tip. tie didn't care a cursli. He wash in—a 
mucker. If it didn’t come up well then, damme, the old 
man would have to pay I '* 

A Ixjttla of Pol Rogei <o hi*? own dierk had given him 
a new contempt for Jamr"; 

Tt came up. OmeerLina was spitcezcd home by her neck 
—a terrible squeak I But. as Dartie said : There was 
nothing like pluck! 

He was by uu means averse to tlu' expedition to Rich¬ 
mond. He would " stand it lumseif! He cJierislied an 
admiration for Treue^ and wished to be on more playful 
tenns with her. 

At half-past fiVe Llie Park I.ane footman came round 
to say: Mrs. Forsyte wa.s very st.rn^ but one of the 
horses was coughing 1 

Undaunted oy this further blow, Winifred at once 
despatched little Publius (now aged seveu)with the nursery 
governess to Montpellier Square. 

They would go down in hansoms and meet at the 
Crown and Sceptre at 7.45. 

Bartie, on being told, was pleased enough. It was 
better than going down with your back to the horses 
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He had ne objection to driving down‘with Xrene. He 
supposed they would pick up the others at MontpelUei 
S(pare, and swop hansoms there ? ^ 

informed that tlie meet was at the Crown and Sceptre, 
and that he would have to drive with his wife, he turned 
sulky, and said it was d-d slow ! 

At seven o'clock they starte^d, Dartie offering to bel 
the driver half a crown he didn’t do it in the tliree- 
quarters of an hour. 

Twice only did husband and wife exchange remarks on 
the way. 

Dartic said : " It’ll put Masicr Soames’s nose out o 1 
joint to hear his wife’s been drivin' a hansom with 
Master Bosinney ! " 

Winifred replied : “ Don’t talk such nonsense, Monty I ” 

“ Nonsense ! ” repeated Daitie. “ You don't Icnow 
women, my fine lady 1 " 

On the other occasion he merely asked • “ How am I 
looking ? A bit puffy about the gilK ? That fi/z old George 
is so fond of is a windy wine ! ” 

He had been lunching with (rcorge Forsyte at tlie 
Haversiiake. , . 

Bosinney and Irene had arrived before tliem. They 
were standing in one of tlie long FrencJi windows over¬ 
looking the river. 

Windows that summer were open all diy long, and all 
night too, and day and nidit the *-'ents of llowcis and 
trees came in, the hot src'nt of parching grass, and the 
cool scent of the heavy dews. 

To the eye of the observant Dartie his two guests did 
not appear to be making much luniiing, standing there 
close together, without a word. Bosinney was a hungry- 
looking creature—not much go about him ! 

He left them to Winifred, however, and busied himself 
te order the dinucr. *■ 

A Forsyte will require good, if not delicate feeding, but 
a Dartic will tax the resources of a Crown and Sceptre. 
Living as lie does, from hand to mouth, nothing is too 
good for him to eai ; and he will eat it. His drink too, wiU 
need to be carefully provided ; there is much drink in 
this Ofumtry " not good enough ” for a Dartie ; he will 
liave tlie best. Paying for things vicariously, there is no 
reason why he should stint himself. To stint yourself is 
the mark of a fool, not of a Dartie. 
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The best of everything I No sounder principle on which 
a^rocin can base liis life, whose father-in-law’ has a 
considerable income, and a partiality for his grand¬ 
children. 

With his not unable eye Dartie had spotted this weak¬ 
ness in James the very first year after little PubUus's 
arrival (an error) ; he had profited by liis perspicacity. 
Four little Daities were now a sort of perpetual insurance. 

The feature of the.feast was unquestionably the red 
mullet. This delectable fish, brought from a considerable 
distance in a state of almost perfect preservation, was 
first fried, then boned, then served in ice* with IVIadeira 
punch in place of sauce, according to a recipe known to 
a few men ol the world. 

Nothing else calls for remark except the payment of 
the bill by Dartie. 

He had made himself extremely agreeable throughput 
the meal; liis bold, aUmiring stare seldom abandoning 
Irene's face and figure. As he was obhged to confess to 
liimself, lie got no change out ot her—she was cool enough, 
as cool as her shoulders looked under theii’ veil of creamy 
lace. He expected to have caught her out in some little 
game with Bosiniiey; but not a bit of it, she kept up her 
end remarkably well. As for that architect chap, he was 
as glum as a bear willi a sore head—Winifred could barely 
get a word out of him j lie ate nothing, but he certainly 
took liis liquor, and liis face kept getting whiter, and his 
eyes looked queer. 

It was all very am using. 

For Dartie liimself was in capital form, and talked 
freely, with a ceitaui poignancy, being no fool. He told 
two or three stones verging on the miproper, a concession 
to the company, |or his stories were not used to vergiiig. 
He proposed Irene’s health in a muck speech. Nobod)' 
drank it, and Winifred said i “ Don’t be such a clown, 

Monty I" • , . V 

At her suggestion they went after dinner to the public 

terrace overlooking the river. 

" I should like to see the common people making love,” 
she said, ” it’s such fun I ” 

There were numbers of them walking in the cool, after 
the day’s heat, and the air was alive with the eound of 
yoice^ coarse and loud, or soft as though murmuring 
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It was not long belore Winifred's better sense—she was 
the only Forsyte present—secured them an empty bench% 
They sat down in a row. A heavy tree spread a tliick 
canopy above their heads, and the haze darkened slowly 
over the river. 

Dartie sat at tlic end, next to him Irene, then Bosinney, 
then Winifred. Tlierc was hardly room for four, and the 
man of tlie world could feel Irene’s arm crushed against 
his own ; he knew that she coaild not vMthdraw it witliout 
seeming rude, and this amused him ; he devised every now 
and again a movement that would bring her closer still. 
He tliought: “ That Buccaneer JoJinny shan’t have it all 
to hirnsdf! It's a pretty tight fit, certainly 1 ** 

From far <hAvu below un the dark iiver came drifting 
the tinlile oi a ui.indoliiu:. ainJ voices .singing the old 
round; 


" A boat, a boat, wnto the fetry, 

Fov tve'll go O'.'. I and he iiieuv, 

And tdii^h, and quaff, and d/nih bi/own sherry I " 

4 « 

And suddenly the moon appeared, voinig and tender, 
floating up on her b^-ck iroin. beiiind a tree ; and as 
though she lied breathed, the air was cooler, but down tha,t 
cooler air came alvvavs the waim odour of the limes. 

Over his cigar D.irlie peered round at Bosinney, who 
was sitting with bis arms crossed, staring straight in front 
of him, and on liis frice the look of a man being tortured. 

And Dartie slnji a glancf' at llie face between, so veiltd 
by the overhanging shad.fV' that it was but like a darker 
mece of the d.irknosr-: shaped and breathed on; soft, 
mysterious, cntiriiv^. 

A hush had fail n on the noisy terrace, as if all the 
strollers were thinidag S(x.rets too prccidas to be spoken. 

And Dartie thought: " Women I ” 

The glow died above tlic river, tlie singing ceased ; the 
young moon hid behind a tree, and all was dark. He 
pressed hini.self against Irene. 

He was not alarmed at the shuddering than ran through 
the limbs he touched, or at the tnmblcd, scornful look of 
her eyes. He felt iicr trying to draw herself away, and 
smiled. 

It must be confessed that the man of the world had 
. drunk q^uite as much as was good for him. 
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^ Witli thick lips parted under his well-CTirled moustaches, 
and iiis bold eyes aslant upon her, he had the malicious 
look of a satyr. 

Along the pathway of sky between the hedges of the 
tree tops the stars clustered forth; like mortals beneath, 
they seemed to shift and swarm and whisper. Then on the 
terrace the buzz broke out once more, anti Dartie thought , 
" Ah 1 he's a poor, hungrydooldng devil, that Bosinney ! ” 
and again he pressed himself against Irene. 

The mf.vement deserved a better success. She rose, and 
th^ all followed her. 

The man of the world was more than ever determined 
to see what she was made of. Along the terrace he kept 
close to her elbow\ Ho had within him much good wine. 
There was the long drive home, the^ long ririve and the 
warm dark and the pleasant closeness of tlie hansom cab 
—'W'ith its insulation from the world devised by some great 
and good man. That hnngiy arcliitect chap might drive 
with his wife—he wished him joy of her 1 And, conscious 
that his voice was not too stcad5^ he was careful not to 
speak : but a smile had become lixed on his thick lips. 

They strolled along towaid the cabs awaiting them 
at the farther end. His pi in liad the merit of all great 
plans, an almost brutal simi)licit)^—he would merely keep 
at her elbow till she got in, and get in quickly after lier. 

But when Irene reached the cab she did not get in ; she 
slipped, instead, to the horse’s head. Dartie was not at the 
moment sufficiently master of his legs to follow. She stood 
stroking the horse’s nose, and, lO liis annoyance, Bosinney 
was at her side first. She turned and spoke to him rapidly, 
in a low voice ; the words " TJiat man " reached Dartie. 
He stood stubbornly by tlie cab step, w'aiting for her to 
come back. He knew a trick worth two of tliat I 

Here, in the lamp-light, Iiis figure (no more than medium 
height), well squarpd in its white evening waistcoat, his 
light overcoat flung over his arm, a pink fiov/cr in his 
button-hole and on his dark tr.ee tliat look of confident, 
good-humoured insolence, he was at his best—a thorough 
man of the world. 

Winifred was aUeady in her cab. Dartie reflected that 
Bosinney would have a poori^-li time m that cab if he 
didn't look sharp 1 Suddenly he received a push whidi 
^nearly overturned him in the road. Boslnney's voice 
in his ear; "1 am taking Irene b^ck; 
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understand ? ” He saw a face white with passion, and 
eyes that glared at him like a wild cat's. 

“ Eh ? ” he stammered. What ? Not a bit 1 You 
take my wife I " 

Get away I ” hissed Bosirmey; " or I’ll throw you 
into the road 1 " 

Dartie recoiled; he saw as plainl}^ as possible that the 
fellow meant it. In tlie space he made Irene had slipped 
by, her dress brushed his legs, Bosinney stepped in after 
her, 

" Go on! ** he heard the Buccaneer cry. The cabman 
flicked his horse. It sprang forward, 

Dartie stood for a moment dumbfounded; then, 
dashing at the cab where Ms wife sat, he scrambled in. 

Drive on I ” he shouted to the driver, " and don’t 
you lose sight of that fellow in front! " 

Seated by his wife’s side, he burst into imprecations. 
Calming himself at last with a supreme effort, lie added ; 

A pretty mess you’ve made of it, to let the Buccaneer 
drive home with her ; why on earth CQuldn’.t you keep 
hold of him ? He's mad with love : any fool can see that 1 " 

He drowned Winifred’s rejoinder wdth fresh calls to 
the Almighty ; nor was it until they reached Barnes that 
he ceased a Jeremiad, in the course of which he had abused 
her, her father, her brother, Irene Bosinney, the name of 
Forsyte, his own children, and cursed the day w^heu he 
had ever married. 

Winifred, a woman of strong character, let him have his 
say, at the end of wliich he lapsed into sulky silence. His 
angry eyes never deserted the back of that cab, which, 
like a lost chance, haunted the darkness in front of him. 

Fortunately he could not hear Bosinney’s passionate 
pleading—that pleading which the man of the world’s 
conduct had let loose like a flood ; he could not see Irene 
shivering, as though some garment had been tom from 
her, nor her eyes, black and moumfut like the eyes of a 
beaten child. He could not hear Bosinney entreating, 
entreatiag, always entreating ; could not hear her sudden, 
soft weeping, nor see that poor, hungry looking devil, 
awed and trembling liumbl)/ ton citing her hand. 

In Montpellier Square their calx^n, following his 
, ihstruetlons to the letter, faithfully drew njj behind the 
oab in front. The Darteet saw Bosinney spring out, and > 
follow^ and hasten up the steps wivh Dent 
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She evidently had her key in her hand, for she disappeared 
at once. It was impossible to tell whether she liad turned 
to speak to Bosinney. 

The latter came walking past their cab ; both husband 
and wife had an admirable view of his face in the light of 
a street lamp. It was working with violent emotion. 

" Good-night, Mr, Bo&inncy I ” called Winifred. 

Bosinney started, clawed off his hat, and hurried on. 
He had obviously forgotten their existence. 

" There ! ” said Dartie, “ did you see the beast's face ? 
What did I say ? bine games 1 ” He improved the 
occasion. 

There had so clearly been a crisis in th; cab that 
Winifred was unable to defend her theory. 

She said :— 

“ I shall say nothing about it. I "don’t see any use in 
making a fuss 1 " 

With that view Dartie at once concurred ; looldng 
upon James as a private preserve, he di.sapproved ol his 
being disUy-bed^by tlie troubles of others. 

“ Quite right,” he said ; ” let Soames look after himself. 
He's jolly well able to 1 ” 

Thus spealdng, the Darties entered their habitat in 
Green Street, the rent of which was paid by James, and 
sought a well eanied rest. The hour was midnight, and 
no Forsytes remained abroad in the streets to spy out 
Bosinney’s wanderings ; to see him return and stand 
against the rails of the Square garden, back from the glow 
of the street lamp ; to sec him stand there in the shadow 
of the trees, w^atcliing the Jionse w^here in the dark was 
hidden she whom he would have given tlie world to see 
for a single minute—she who was now to him the breath 
of the lime-trees„lhe meaning of the light and the darknet'S, 
the very beating of his own heart. 
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CHAPTER X 


m/. GNOSIS OF A FORSYTE 


It is in the nature of a Forsyte to be ignorant that he is 
a Forsyte ; but young Jolyoii well aware of being 
one. He had not known it till aRer tlie decisive step 
which ha,d made him an outcast; since then the know¬ 
ledge had been with him continually. He felt it throughout 
his alliance, throughout all his dealings witii liis second 
wife, who was em])Uaticiilly not a Forsyte. 

He knew that ii he had not possessed in great measure 
the eye for what he wanted, t/ic tenacity to hold on to it, 
the sense of tlic folly of wasting that for which he had 
given so big a price—in other words, the “ sense of pro¬ 
perty*'—^lie could never have retained her (perhaps never 
would have desired to retain her) with him through all 
the financial troubles, slights, and inisConstfuctions of 
those fifteen years ; never have induced her to many him 
on the deatli of his first wife ; never have lived it all 
through, and come up, as it were, thin, but smiling. 

He was one of tliose men who, scaled cross-legged like 
miniature Cliiiicsc idols in the cages of their own hearts, 
are ever smiling at themselves a doubting smile. Not that 
this smile, so intimate and eternal, iiilerfcred with his 
actions, which, lilee liis chin and his temperament, were 
quite a peculiar blend of softness and determination. 

He was conscious, too, of being a Forsyte in his work, 
that painting of water-colours to winch he devoted so 
much energy, always with an eye on himself, as though 
he could not take so unpractical a pursuit quite seriously, 
and always with a certain queer uneasiness that he did 
not malce more money at it. 

It was then, this consciousness of what it meant to be 
a Forsyte, that made him receive the following letter from 
old Jol 5 ^on with a mixture of sympathy and disgust: 


•* Sheldrake House, 
“ Broadstairs, 


14 


July I. 


** I04 (Thft handwriting; Itiad 
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■Very little in the thirty odd years that he remcnibered it.) 
^We have been here now n fortnight, and have bad good 
weather on the whole. The air is bracing, but my liver 
is out of order, and I sliall be glad enough to get back to 
town. I cannot say much for June, her health and spirits 
are very indiflerc'nt, and I don't see what is to come of it. 
She says noUiing, but it is clear that she is harping in 
this engagement, which is an engagement and no engage¬ 
ment, and—goodnesis knows wdiat. 1 have grave doubts 
whether she ought hj bn <aUowed to return to London on 
the present state of affairs, but she is so sell-wilk-d that 
she might ta,ke it into her head to come up at any moment. 
The fact is some one ought to speak to /in.it-y and 
ascertain what he means. I'm afraid of tins mysdf, for 
I should certainly rap him over the kniickl(*s, L'Ui 1 thought 
that you, knowing h:ri at the Chib, mieht put in a word, 
and get to ascertain what the fcUuw is about. You will 
of course in no way commit June. I shall be clad to hear 
from you in the course of a few days whellicr you have 
succeedei^ in f^ainiug anA^ information. The situation is 
very distressing to me, I worry about it at night. Willi 
my love to Jolly and Holly. 

■ “ r nm, 

Y(.ur affect, fatlier, 

" Jooyon Forsvtk." 


Young J«;lvon p^'.udorod ibis letter so long and scriom ly 
that Ills wile noticed his preoccupahon. and a-kod him 
what was the matter. He replied : “ Nothing." 

It was a fixed principle with him never to allude to 
June. She might take alann, ho did not know what she 
might tliink; lie Inistencd therefore to banish from his 
manner all tra.<^es of ;i^)sorption, but in this he was about 
as successful as his father Avould have been, for he had 
inherited all old jolyem’s transparency in matters of 
domestic finesse ;• and young ^frs, JoIa^ou, busying herself 
over the affairs of the houM‘, went about with tightentd 
lips, stealing at him iinfathcmable looks. 

He startecl for the Club in the a.llenioon with the letter 
in his pocket, and without having made up his mind. 

To sound a man as to his intentions was peculiarly 
unpleasant to him; nor did his own anomalous position 
diminish this unpleasantness. It was so like his family, 
the people they knew and mixed withi to 
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enforce what tliey called their rights over a man, to bring 
hipa up to the mark; so like them to cany their business 
pnnciples into their pnvate relations I 

And how that phrase in the letter—You will, of 
course, m no way commit June '*—gave tlie whole tiling 
away. 

Yet the letter, with the per'^onal gnevance the concern 
lor June, the *' lap over the knuckks,*' was all so natural 
No wonder his lather wanted to know what Bosmney 
meant, no wonder he was <ingry 

It was difficult to refuse 1 But why give the thing to 
him to do ^ Th xt was surely quite unb* com mg; but so 
long as a Fors 3 te got whit he was aftei he was not too 
particular about the means, provided o,p]Jcarances were 
saved. 

How should he set about it or how refuse ^ Botli 
seemed impossible So 5 ounqJol 3 onl 

He amved at the Club at thuc o flock and the fir^t 
person he saw was Cosinney himscU, “^cutod in a coT’ner, 
stanng out of the window 

Young Jol>on sat down not far off and ‘begin nervously 
to reconsider his position He ]( oked covertly at lio’^inne^ 
sitting there unconscious He did not know mm \ery well 
ind studied him attentively foi pcrhips tlie fust ; 
ctn unusual-looking man, unhl c in die face, and m inner 
to most of the other membcis of tlu Club—\oung Jolyon 
himself, howcvci different he had become m mood and 
temper, had always ret lined the neat reticence of Forsyte 
appearance He alone aiiung Forsj^tei was ignorant of 
Bosmney s nickname The xu'^n w as nnn'^ual not ecccntiic 
but unii'^ual , he look'd worn too liiggsrd hollow m 
the cheeks beneath those bn n’ high cheekbones, tl ough 
wathout any ajpenanee of iF health lor iie was stiongl> 
built with curlv nair that seemed to shotv all the vitality 
of a fine constitution 

Something in his face and attitude touched young 
lolyon He knew whal -^uffciing was like, and tlus man 
fc'oked as if he were suffering 

He got up and touched In'- arm 

Bosmney started but exhibited no sign of embarrass¬ 
ment on seeing who it was 

Young Jolyon sat down 

'* I haven't seen you for a long time," he said. " How 
are you getting on with my cousm’s house ? " 
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“ It’ll be finished in about a week," 

• " I congratulate you I " 

" Thanks—I don't know that it's much of a subject 
for congratulation.". 

" No ? " queried young Jolyon; "I should have 
thought you'd be glad to get a long job like that off your 
hands ; but I suppose you feel it much as I do when I 
part with a picture—a sort of cliild ? " 

He looked Idndly ^^t Bosinney. 

" Yes/’ said the latter more cordially, " it goes out 
from you and there’s an end of it. I didn’t know you 
painted." 

" .Only water-colours; I don't say 1 beli'^ve in my 
work.’’ 

"Don’t believe in it? Then how can you do it? 
Work's no use unless yoi? believe in it 1 " 

" Good,” said young Jolyon ; " it's exactly what I’ve 
always said. By-thc-bye, have you noticed that whenever 
one says ‘ Good,’ one always adds ' it’s exactly what I've 
always said ! ' But if you ask me how I do it, I answer, 
because I'fn a Fors 5 rte.’’ 

" A Forsyte 1 I never thought of you as one I " 

" A Forsyte,” replied young Jolyon, " is not an un¬ 
common animal. There are hundreds among the members 
of this Club. Hundreds out there in the streets ; you 
meet them wherever you go 1 ” 

" And how do you tell them, may I ask ? " said 
Bosinney, 

" By their sense of property. A Forsyte takes a practical 
—one might say a c<jmmon-sense—view of things, and a 
practical view of things is based fundamenlally on a 
sense of property. A Forsyte, you will notice, never gives 
liimself caway.” 

“ Joking ? " • 

Young Jolyon's eye twinkled. 

" Not much. As a Forsyte myself, I have no busineas 
to talk. But I’m a kind of thoroughbred mongrel; now, 
there's no mistaking you. You’re as different from me as 
I am from my Uncle James, who is the perfect specimen 
of a Forsyte. His sense of property is extreme, while 
you have practically none. Witliout me in between, you 
would seem like a different species. I'm the missing Imk. 
We, are, of course, all of us the slaves of property, and I 
that it's a question of degree, but what I caU a 
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' Foreyte ' is u maii v.lio is decidedly more than less a 
slave ol pi Opel ty. He knows a good tiling, he knows ^ 
safe thing, and lus gnp on property- it doesn't matter 
whether it be wivtrs. liyai‘«es money, ot leputation—is his 
hall-mark.” * 

“ Ali 1 ” murmured Huhirmey *' \ou should patfent 
the word. ' 

•* 1 should like,” said young jeuyon. ‘ lo ievture on it . 
' Properties and quality of a horsynie : This little animal, 
disturbed by the ndiciiic of his own sort, is unaftected in 
his motions by the laughter ol strange aeatures (you oi 
I). Hereditarily dispu&cd to myo]:»ia, he recognises only 
the persons arid habilats ol liis owai species, amongst 
which he passes ari existeiiv-t of Lcrn|jerUrvc Lianquillily.” 

“ You talk ol tlieni.” sjad i^siiiiiey, ” as il they were 
half England ” # 

” They ate,” repeated young Jolyon, "halt England, 
and the better lialf, too, the sale IkiU, the three per cent, 
half, the half that counts. It's then wealth and security 
that makes cverytxiing possible ; makes youi art possible, 
makes literature, science, even religion, p’oysiblei without 
Forsytes, w2io believe in none of these things, but turn 
them all to use, where shuuid we be ? My dear sir, the 
Forsytes are the middlem^m the commercials, tJie pillars 
of society, the comer-stones oi oonvcntiou ; cvcr^liing 
that is admirable I ” 

“ I don't know whether 1 catch your dnlt,” said 
Bosinney, "but I fancy there are plenty of Forsytes, as 
you call them, in my proEssion." 

‘‘Certainly.” replied yvoung Joiyon. "The great 
majority of arthiiecis, painters oi writers have no 
principles, like any other I'oisytes. Art, literature, 
religion, survive by virtue of the few cranks who really 
believe in such tlungs. and the ii*a > For^-ytes who make 
a commercial u.se of them. At a low esumate, Uiree- 
fourtlis of our Royal Ac.idemicians are, Forsytes, seven- 
eighths of our novelists, a large proportion of the press. 
Of science I can’t speak ; they are magnificently repre¬ 
sented in religion ; in the Iluuse of Commons perhaps 
more numerous than anywhere ; the aristocracy spealo; 
for itself. But I'm not laughing. It is dangerous to go 
ajfainst the majority—and what a majority 1 ” He fixed 
his eyes on Bosinney : ” It’s dangerous to let anything 
carry you away— a, house, a picture, a—woman I ” 
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Th6y looked at each other And as though he had 
clphe diat 'vvhich no Forsyte did—given liim^elf away, 
young Jolyon drew into his shell Bosinney broke the 
sU^ice, 

'■■Why do you take your oi^n people as the type ^ ” 
said he. 

“My people," icfhtd \onr^; ]ol ( n, “are not very 
extieme, and they 1 ive their ov^n piivate pfculiuities, 
like ^very other lamilv but llif'v poss( ss in a rem irkable 
degree those two quditics wlmh are d e rc il hsN of a 
hprsyte—the power of never being able to give yourself 
up to anything soul and body, and the ‘ sense of 
property ’ ' 

Fo^nney snulcd ' fl w about the big one, foi 
instance ? " 

‘ Do you mean Swittlin d‘'l<;ed >oung Jolyon 

“ Ah I in SvMthm tluie scmcthiig pnm^'v il ‘-till Th^ 
town and middle cliss life luvtui dire ted him yet 
A.11 the old centuries of framevork aiw^ biutc force heve 
settled in him, and there ihovvc stitl for ad Its so 
distinguished " • 

Bosinney seemed to pmder “ Well yr ii’ve hit your 
cousin boames off to the hit he said si dvJtrdv tfe ll 
never blow liis bruns out 

Young Jolyon shot i1 Inm, u penetrating glance 

“No he said ‘ he won 1 liiat s why he s to be 
reckoned with Look out for thou ‘mj) 1 Its tisy to 
laugh but don t rni t ike me It d esn t do to dtsj ise a 
Forsyte , it docsii t do io tlisu g ird them I ” 

“ Yet you’ve done it a c m 1 ' 

\oung Jolyon aL-knowktlgtd the hit by losing his 
smile 

“You forget," he said witli a queer pr’de “I can 
hold on, too—I*m a ^ ni\ clf rt ill in the 

path of great forces Ihe nan who le ives the «^hclter of 
the wall—well—ypu kno.v what I mean I don t," he 
ended very low, as tin ugh itie ring i tVeat, “ lecommend 
every man to—go— mv—wiy It dtpends ' 

The colour niched into Bosmney s lace, but soon re¬ 
ceded leaving it sallow brown as before He gave a 
short laugh, tuat left his Ups fixtd m a queer herce smile , 
his ^es mocked young Jo1>od 

“ Thanks," he said It s deuced kind of vou But 
you're not the only chaps that can hold on, ’ He rose. 
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Young Jolyon looked after him as he walked Awa^, 
and, resting his head on Ins hand, sighed 

In the drowsy, almost empty room the only sonnicfs 
were the rustle of ne’w spapers, the scraping of matekes 
being struck He staved a long time without moving, 
living over again those d^^s wlicn he too had sat Ipng 
hours watching the clock \\ iiting for the minutes to pass 
—^long hours lull of tlie torments of uncertamt^’’, and of a 
fierce, sweet aching , and the s<o\\ dchcious agony of that 
season came back to him vitli its old poignancy The 
sight of Bosinney, with liis liagg ird face, and lus restless 
eyes always uandeimg to the ilock, had roused m 
him a pity, with which was niin^lf'd strange, irresistible 
envy 

He knew the signs so well Whitlicr was he going— 
to what sort of f ile ^ What l^(nd of woman was it who 
was drawing him to her by that magnetic force which no 
consiaeration of honour, no pniiuple no inteicst would 
withstand , from wluch the only c-'Cape was flight 

Flight 1 But why should Bosinney fly ? A man fled 
’’^hen he w’^as in danger of destroying hearth .and home, 
when there were ihildien, whin he felt himself tr^impUng 
down ideals breaking something But here, so he had 
heard, it was all broken to his hand 

He himself had not fled, nor would he fly if it were all 
to come over again Yet he had gone furthei than 
Bosinney, had biokcn up Lis own unhappy home, not 
some one clse’e And the old -^aMng came back to him 
" A man's fate lies in his own heart " 

In his own heart 1 The proof of the pudding was in the 
eating—Bosinney had sull t^» eut his pudding 

His thoughts passed to tlie woman, the woman whom 
he did not know, but the outline of whose story he had 
heard a 

An unhapry marriage 1 No ill treatment—only that 
indefinable malaise that temble bhgl^t which killed all 
sweetness under Heaven , and so from day to day, from 
night to night, from week to week, from year to year, 
till death should end it < 

But young Jolyon, the bitterness of wr v «twv leehngs 
time had assuag^, saw Soames 3 side of the qm ^ion too 
Whence should a man like fiis cousm, saturated with all 
the |rte}ndices and beliefs of hts class, draw the msight or 
mspimtion necessary to break up this life ? It was a 
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Question of imagination, of projecting himself into the 
mture beyond the unpleasant gossip, sneers, and tattle 
that followed on such separatu)ns, beyond the passing 
pangs that the lack of the sight of her would cause, beyond 
the grave disapproval of the woithy But few men, and 
especially few men of Soames s cUss, liad imagination 
enough for that A deal of mortals in this woild, and not 
enough imagination to go round ! And sweet Heaven, 
whU a difference between theory and practice; many a 
man, perhaps even Soames, held clnvalrous views on such 
matters who whfn the shoe pinched found a dislinguishmg 
factor that made of Iiimself an exception. 

Then, too, he distrusted his judgment He had been 
tlirongh the expeiience himself, had tasted to the dregs 
the bitterness ol un unhappy marriage, and how could he 
take the uide and dispaisionate vk^vc of those who had 
never been within sound of the battle ^ His evidence wms 


too first-hand—like the evidence on military matters of a 
soldiei wlio had been tinough much active service, against 
that of civilians who have not suffered the disadvantage 
of seeing •things too close Most people would consider 
such a maniagc as that of Soanics and Irene quite fairly 
successful; he had money, she had beauty; it was a 
case for compromise There was no reason why they 
should not jog along, even if tliey hated each other. It 
Wr’ould not matter if they wenc their own ways a httle so 
long as the decencies were observed—the sanctity of tlie 
tn image tic, of the common liome, respected Half the 
marnages of the uppei classes were conducted on these 
lines ■ Do not offend the susceptibilities of Society; do 
not offend the susceptibilities of the Church. To avoid 
ofifending these is worth the sacrilice of any private 
feelings The advantages of the stable home are visible, 
tangible, so many pieces of property ; there is no risk m 
the stains quo To break up a home is at the best a 
dangerous experiqpient, and selfish into the bargain. 

This was the case for the defence, and young Jolyon 
sighed. 

The coic of it all,” he thought, " is property, but 
there are many people who would not like it put that 
way. To them it is the sanctity of the marriage tie; ” 
but the sanctity of tlie marriage lie is dependent on the 
sanctity of the family, and the sanctity of the family is 
dependent on the sanctity of property. And yet I imagine 
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all these people are followers of One who never ownec^' 
anything. It is cunous 1 ^ 

And again young Jolyon siehed. 

" Am I going on my way home to ask any poor devils 
I meet to share my dinner, which will then be too little 
for myself, or, at all events, for my wife, who is necessary 
to mv he.ilth and happiness ? It may be that after all 
Soameb does well to exercise his rights and support oy 
his practice the sacred principle of property which bene/its 
us all. with the exception ol those who—^suffer by the 
process." 

And so he left his chair, threaded his way through the 
maze of seats, took his hat, and languidly up tlie hot 
streets crowded with carnages, recking with dusty odours, 
wended his way home. 

Before reaching Wistaria Avenue he removed old 
Jolyon's letter from Ins pocket, and tearing it carefully 
into Uny pieces, scattered them in the dust of the road. 

He let himself iii wutli his key, anrl called Ins wife’s 
name. But she had gone out, taking Jolly and Holly, and 
the house was empty, alone iii the g&,rdenp the dog 
Balthasar lav in the shade sn.ipping at Ihes 

Young Jolyon took his seat there, too, under the pear- 
tree that bore no fiuit. 
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CHAin^EK Xi 

BOSINNEY ON Jt-AROLB 

The day after the evening at Ridiniund Soaines leiunied 
from Tlenley by a rnorniiig trah) Not Cv’jnslitiitionally 
interested lb artiphibiuus sports, lus visil hjd been one 
of business rather than pleasure, a client ol sonic im¬ 
portance having asketl him down 

He went straight to tlie City, but finding slack, 

he left at three o'clock, glad of ihis chance to get homo 
quietly lieiie did not expect him Nut that be had any 
desiie to spy on her actions, liui there was nu harm in 
thus unexpectedly surveying the scene- 

A Iter changing to Park clothes he went into tlie drawing¬ 
room She was siLUiig idly iii the i..orner ol the sofa, hei 
favourite scat; and there w'cie circles under her eyes, as 
though slitf had not slept. 

He asked : *' How is it you le in i* Aie you expecting 
somebody " ” 

" Yc& -that Is. nvjl iiaTUv.uhulv " 

“ Who ? ” 

Ikir. Bosiimey said he migJil come '* 

*’ Boslnney lie ought to be at work/* 

To this she made no answci. 

** Well," said Soaines, " I want you to come out to the 
Stores with me. and after that we'll go to the Park." 

" 1 don’t want to go out; I have a headache," 

Soames leplicd . " If ever I wani you to do anything, 
you've always got a headache. It'll do you good to come 
and sit under the trees." 

She did not answer. 

Soames was silent for some minutes , at last he said : 
" I don’t know what your idea of a wife's duty is. 1 
never have kr:own ! ** 

lie had not expected her to reply, but she did. 

" I have tried to do what you want; it’s not my fault 
that I haven’t been able to put my heart into it." 

" Whose fault is it then ? " He watcligd her askance. 

" Before we were married you promised to let me go 
if our marriage was not a succ^ess. Is it a success ? " 
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Soames frowned. 

" Success/' he stammered ; " it would be a success u 
you behaved yourself properly 1 

“ I have tried," said Irene. " Will you let me go ? " 

Soames turned away. Secretly alarmed, he took refuge 
in bluster. 

“ Let you go ? You don't know what you're talking 
about. Let you go ? How can I let you go ? We’re 
married, aren’t we ? Then, vrhat are you tallang about ? 
For God’s sake, don't let’s have any of this sort of 
nonsense 1 Get your hat on, and come and sit in the 
Park." 

" Then you won't let me go ? " 

He felt her eyes resting on him with a strange, touching 
look, 

" Let you go ! " he said : " and what on earth would 
you do with yourself if I did ? You’ve got no money ! ’’ 

" I could manage somehow." 

He took a swift turn up and down the room ; then 
came and stood before her. 

" Understand,” he said, " once and for all, I won't 
have you say this sort of tiring. Go and get your hat on ! " 

She did not move, 

" I suppose,” said Soames, " you don’t w^ant to miss 
Bosinney if he comes 1 " 

Irene got up slowly and left the room. She came down 
with her hat on. 

They went out. 

In the Park, the motley hour of mid-aftemoon, when 
foreigners and other pathetic folk drive, thinking tliem- 
selves to be in fashion, had passed ; the right, the proper 
hour had come, was nearly gone, before Soames and Irene 
seated themselves under the Acliillcs statue. 

It was some time since he had enjoyed her company 
in the Park. That was one of the past delights of the first 
two seasons of his married life, when to feel Jiiinself tlie 
possessor of tliis gracious creature before all London had 
been his greatest, though secret, pride. How many 
afternoons had he not sat beside her, extremely neat, 
with light grey gloves and faint supercilious smile, nodding 
to acquaintances, and now and again removing his hat! 

His light grey gloves were still on his hands, and on 
his lips his smile sardonic, but where the feeling in his 
h^art ? 
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The seats were emptying fast, but still he kept her 
there, silent and pale, as though to work out a secret 
punishment. Once or twice he made some comment, and 
she bent her head, or answered “ Yes " with a tired smile. 

Along the rails a man was walking so fast that people 
stared after him when he j)assed. 

Look a.t that ass I '* said Sesames ; “he must be mad 
to walk like that in this heeit I “ 

He turned ; Irene had made a rapid movement. 

“ Hallo 1 “ he said'; “ it’s our friend the Buccaneer! ” 

And he sat still, with his sneering smile, conscious that 
Irene was sitting still, and smiling too. 

“ Will she bow to him ? ’’ he tlioiight. 

But she made no sign. 

Bosinney reached the end of the rails, and came w^alking 
back amongst the chairs, quartering his ground like a 
pointer. When he saw them he stopped dead, and raised 
Ms hat. 

The smile never left Soames’s face; he also took off Ms 
liat. 

Bosinney came up, looking exhausted, like a man after 
liard pJiysical exercise ; tlic sw^eat stood in drops on Ms 
brow, and Soamrs’s smile seemed to say ; “ You’ve had a 
tryang time, my friend I . . . What arc you doing in the 
Park ? “ he asked. “We thought you despised such 
frivolity I “ 

Bosinney difi not seem to liear; he made his answer 
to Irene; “ I'vo been round to your place ; I hoped I 
should find you in/* 

Somebody tapped Soames on the back, and spoke to 
liim ; and in the exchange of tliose plalitiides over his 
shoulder, he missed her answ’er, and took a resolution, 

“ We're just going in," he said to Bosinney; “ you*d 
better come back to dinner with us." Into that invitation 
he put a strange bravado, a stranger pathos: “ You 
can^t deceive me?" his look and voice seemed saying, 
“ but see—I trust yon—I’rn not afraid of you ! " 

They started back to Montpellier Square together, 
Irene between them. In the crowded streets Soames went 
on in front- He did not listen to their conversation ; the 
strange resolution of trustfulness he had taken seemed to 
animate even his secret conduct. Like a gambler, he said 
to himself; “ It’s a card I dare not throw aTA(ay—I must 
play it for what it*s worth* 1 have not too many chances/*! 
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He dressed slowly, heard her leave her room and go 
downstairs, and, for full five minutes after, dawdled about 
in his dressing-room. Then he went down, purposely 
shutting the door loudly to show that he was coming. 
He found them standing by the hearth, perhaps talkhig, 
perhaps not; lie could not say. 

He played his part out in Ihe farce, the long evening 
through—his manner to his guest more friendly than it 
had ever been before; and ^vhen at last Bosinney went, 
he said: You must come again soon ; Irene likes to 
have you to talk about the house I ” Again his voice had 
the strange bravado and the stranger pathos; but his 
hand was cold as ice. 

Loyal to his resolution, he turned away from their 
parting, turned a\Yay from his wife as she stood under 
the hanging lamp to "say good-night—away from the sight 
of her golden head shhnng so under tlie light, of her smiling 
mournful lip.s ; away from the sight of Bosinney's eyes 
looking at her, so like a dog’s looking at its master, 

And he went to bed with the certainty tliat Bosinney 
was in love with his mfe. 

The summer night was hot, so hot and still that through 
every opened window came in but hotter air. For long 
hours he lay listening to her breathing. 

She could sleep, but he must lie awake. And, lying 
awake, he hardened himself to play the part of the serene 
and trusting husband. 

In the small hours he slipped out of bed. and passing 
into his dressing-room, Laned by the open window'. 

He could hardly breathe. 

A night four years ago came back to lum—tlie night 
but one before his marriage ; as hot and stifling as this. 

He remembered how he had lain in a long cane chair 
in the window of his sitting-room off'Victoria Street. 
Down below in a side street a man had banged at a door, 
a woman had cried out; he remembered, as though it 
were now, the sound of the scuffle, the slam of the door, 
the dead silence that followed. And then the early water- 
cart, cleansing the reek of the streets, had approached 
through the strange-seeming, useless lamp-light; he 
seemed to hear again its rumble, nearer and nearer, till it 
passed and slowly died away. 

He leaned far out of the dressing-room window over the 
little court below, and saw the first light spread. Th^ 
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outlines of dark walls and roofs were blurred for a moment, 
then came out sharper than before. 

He remembered how that other night he had watched 
the lamps paling all the length of Victoria Street; how 
he had hurried on his clothes and gone down into tlie 
street, down past houses and squares, to the street where 
she was staymg, and there had stood and looked at the 
front of the little house, as still and grey as Uie face of a 
dead man. 

And suddenly it shot through his mind, like a sick man’s 
fancy; What’s he doing ?—that fellow who haunts^ me, 
who was here this evening, who's in love with mv wafe- - 
prowling out there, perhaps looking for her as i irnow he 
was lookiiig for her tliis afternoon ; W'atching my house 
now, for all I can tell 1 

He stole across the landing to the front of the house, 
stealthily drew aside a blind, and raised a window. 

The grey light clung about the trees of the square as 
though Night, like a great dow'ny moth, had brushed 
them witl\her wings. The lamps were still alight, all pale, 
but not a soul stirred—^no living thing in sight I 

Yet suddenly, very faint, far off in tlie deatiily stillness, 
he heard a cry writhing, like the voice of some -wandering 
soul barred out of heaven, and crying fca* its Jiappiness. 
There is was again—again I Soames shut the window, 
shuddering. 

Then he thought; “ iVli I it’s only tlie peacocks, across 
the water.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

JUNE PAYS SOME CALLS 

Old Jolyon stood in the narrow hall at Broadstairs, 
inhaling that odour of oilcloth and herrings which per¬ 
meates all respectable seaside lodging-houses. On a chair 
—a shiny leather chair, displaying its horsehair through a 
hole in the top leit-hand corner—-stood a black despatch 
case. This he was filling wuth papers, with the Times, and 
a bottle of Eau-de-Q)logne. He had meetings that day of 
the " Globular Gold Concessions " and the '* New Colliery 
Company, Limited," to which he was going up, for he 
never missed a Board ; to " miss a Board " would be one 
more piece of evidence that he was growing old, and this 
his jealous Forsyte spirit could not bear. 

His eyes, as lie filled that black despatch case, looked 
as if at any moment they might blaze up lyith anger. 
So gleams the eye of a schoolboy, baited by a ring of his 
companions ; but he controls himself, deterred by the 
fearful odds against him. And old Juiyon controlled him¬ 
self, keeping down, with his masterful restraint now 
slowly wearing out, the irritation fostered in him by the 
conditions of his life. 

He had received from his son an unpractical letter, in 
which by rambling generalities the boy seemed trying to 
get out of answering a plain question. “ I’ve seen Bo.sin- 
ney," he said ; "he is not a criminal. The more I see of 
people the more I am convinced that they are never good 
or bad—^merely comic, or pathetic. You probably don’t 
agree with me 1 " 

Old Jolyon. did not; he considered it cynical to so 
express oneself; he had not yet peached that point of 
old a^e v/hen even Forsytes, bereft of those illusions and 
principles which they have cherished carefully for practical 
purposes but never believed in, bereft of all corporeal 
enjoyment, stricken to the very heart by having nothing 
left to hope for—^break through the barriers of reserve 
and say thmgs they would never have believed themselves 
capable of saying. 

* Perhaps he did not believe in " goodness " and " bad- 
any mora than his son; but as he would have sajkl;. 
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He didn't knoV—couldn't tell; there might be something 
hi it; and why, by an unnecessary expression of disbelief 
deprive yourself of possible advantage ? 

Accustomed to spend liis holidays among the mountains, 
though (like a true Forsyte) lie had never attempted any¬ 
thing too adventurous or too foolhardy, he had been 
passionately fond of them. And when the w^onderlul view 
(mentioned in Baedeker—“ fatiguing but repaying ") was 
disclosed to him after tlie effort of the climb, he had 
doubtless felt the existence of some great, dignified 
principle crowning the chaotic strivings, the petty 
precipices, and ironic little dark chasms of life. This was 
as near to religion, perhaps, as his practical spirit had 
ever gone. 

But is was many years since he had been to the moun¬ 
tains. He had taken June there two seasons running, after 
his wife died, and had realised bitterly that his walking 
days were over. 

To tliat old mountain-given confidence in a supreme 
order of tlijiings he had long been a stranger. 

He knew himself to be old, yet he felt young ; and this 
troubled him. It troubled Jind puzzled him, too, to think 
that he, who had always been so careful, should be father 
and grandfather to such as seemed bom to disaster. He 
had nothing to say against Joe—who could say anything 
against the boy, an amiable chap ?—but his position was 
deplorable, and tins business of June's nearly as bad. It 
seemed like a fatality, and a fatality was one of those 
things no man of his character could either understand 
or put up wnth. 

In writing to his son he did not really hope that anything 
w^ould come of it. Since the ball at Roger’s he had seen too 
clearly how tb^ land lay—he could put two and two 
together quicker than most men—and, with the example 
of his own son before bis eyes, knew better than any 
Forsyte of them all that the pale fiame singes men’s wings 
whether they will or no. 

In the days before June’s engagement, when she and 
INlrs. Soames were always together, he had seen enough 
of Irene to feel the spell she cast over men. She was not 
a, flirt, not even a coquette—words dear to the heart of 
his generation, which loved tc define things by a gopd. 
broad, inadequate word—but she was dangerous. He 
not say why. Tell him of a quality innate ia SQmq, 
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women—a seductive power beyond their own control! He 
would but answer : '* Humbug 1 " She was dangerous, and 
there \va.s an end of it. He wanted to close his eyes to 
that affair. If it was, it was ; he did not want to hear any 
more about it—^he only wanted to save June's position 
and her peace of mind. He still hoped she might once 
more become a comfort to himself. 

And so he had written. He got little enough out of 
the answer. As to what young Jolyon had made of the 
interview, there was practically only the queer sentence : 

" I gather that he’s in the stream.” The stream I What 
stream ? What was this new-fangled way of talking ? 

He sighed, and folded the last of the papers under the 
flap of the bag; he knew v^ell enough what was meant. 

June came out of the dining-room, and helped him on 
udth his summer coat. From her costume, and the 
expression of her little resolute lace, he saw at once what 
was coming. 

" I'm going with you,” slie said. 

” Nonseiibc, my dear; 1 go straight into the City. I 
can't have you racketting about 1 ” 

” I must see old Mrs, Smeecli.” 

** Oh, your precious ‘ lame ducks 1 ’ ” grumbled out old 
Jolyon. He did not believe her excuse, but ceased liis 
opposition. There was no doing anything with that 
pertinacity of liers. 

At Victoria he put her into the carriage which had been 
ordered for liimself—a characteristic action, for he hiid 
no petty selfislmcss. 

” Now, don't you go tiring yourself, my darling,’* he 
said, and took a cab on into the city. 

June w'ent first to a back-street in Paddington, where 
Mrs. Smecch, her ” lame duck,” lived—?n aged person, 
connected with the charring interest; but after half an 
hour spent in hearing her habitually l^entable recital, 
and dragooning her into temporary comfort, she went 
on to Scanhope Gate. The great house was closed and 
dark. 

She had decided to learn something at all costs. It was 
better to face tlie worst and have it over. And this was 
her plan. To go first to Phil’s aunt, Mrs. Baynes, and, 
failing information there, to Irene herself. She had no 
clear notion of what she would gain by these visits. 

,,. At thred" o'clock she was in lx>wnaes Squasf^e. With, ai 
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woman’s instirict when trouble is to be faced, she had put 
op her best frock, and went to the battle with a glance 
as courageous as old Jolyon’s itself. Her tremors had 
passed into eagerness. 

Mrs. Baynes, Bosinney’s aunt (Louisa was her name), 
was in her kitchen when June was announced, organising 
the cook, for she was an excellent liousewife, and, as 
Baynes alwnys stdd, there was “ a lot in a good dinner." 
He did Ids best work after dinner. It was Baines w'iio 
built that remarkabl]^ fine row of tall crimson houses in 
Kensington wiiich compete witli so many others for the 
title of “ the ugliest in London.'* 

On hearing June's name, she went hurriedly to lier 
bedroom, and, taking two large bracelets from a red 
morocco case in a locked drawer, put them on her wdiite 
wrists—for she possessed m a remarkable degree that 
" sense of property," winch, as we know, is Hie touch¬ 
stone of Forsyteism, and tlie foundation of good moraUty. 
Her figure, of medium height and broad build, wdth a 
tendency to embonpoint, w^as reflected by the mirror cd 
her whitewvod W'arclrobe, in a gown made under her own 
organisation, oE one of those half-tints, rcrninisi-ent of the 
distempered walls of corridors in large hotels. She raised 
her hands to her hair, winch she wore d la Princesse dc 
Galles, and touched it here and tliere, settling it more 
firmly on her head, and her eyes wtic full of an unconscious 
realism, as tliongli slic were looking in the face one of life's 
sordid facts, and makiug 1 lie best oi it. In youth her cheeks 
had been of cream and rinses, but thej' were mottled now 
by middle-age, and ag-dn that hard, ugly directness came 
into her eyes as she Gabbed a pow^der-pufl across her fore¬ 
head. Putting the pufl down, she stood quite still before 
the glass, arranging a smile over her high, important nose, 
her chin (never 4arge, and now growing smaller with the 
increase of her neck), her tliiii-lipped, down drooping 
mouth. Quickly, not to lose the effect, she grasped her 
skirts in both hands, and went downstairs. 

She had been hoping for this visit for some time past. 
Whispers had reached her that things were not all right 
between her nephew and liis fiancee. Neithef of tliern had 
been near her for weeks. She had asked Phil to dinner, 
many times ; liis invariable answer had been " Too busy.” 

Her instinct was alarmed, and the instinct in sucli 
matters of this excellent woman was keen. She ought to 

■cit 
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have been a Forsyte; in young Jolyon's sense of the 
word she certainly had that privilege, and merits dcscripr 
tion as such. 

She had married o£E her three daughters in a way that 
people said was beyond their deserts, for they had the 
professional plainness only to be found, as a rule, among 
the female kmd of the more legal callings. Her name was 
upon the committees of numberless charities connected 
with the Church—dances, theatricals, or bazaars—and 
she never lent her name unless sure beforehand that every¬ 
thing had been thorough!}’' organised. 

She believed as she often said, in putting things on a 
commerical basis; the proper function of the Church, of 
charity, indeed, of everything, was to strengthen the 
fabric of “ Society." Individual action, therefore, she 
considered Immoral. Organisation was tlie only tiling, for 
by organisation alone could you feel sure that you were 
getting a return for your money. Oiganiseiiion—and again, 
organisation I And there is no doubt that she was what 
old Jolyon called her—" a ‘ dab * at that "—he went 
further, he called her " a humbug." ” 

The enterprises to which she lent her name were 
organised so admirably that by the time the takings were 
handed over, they were indeed skim milk divested of all 
cream of human kindness. But as she often justly re¬ 
marked, sentiment was to be deprecated. She was in fact, 
a little academic. 

This great and good woman, so highly thought of in 
ecclesiastical circles, was one of the principal priestesbes 
in the temple of Forsyteism, keeping alive day and night 
a sacred ^me to the- God of Property, whose altar is 
inscribed with those inspiring words: '* Notliiug for 

nothing, and really remarlmbly Uttle for sixpence." 

When she entered a room it was felt tliat something 
substantial had come in, which was probably the reason 
of her popularity as a patroness. People liked something 
substantial when they had paid money for it; and they 
'would look at her—surrounded by her staff in charity 
ballrooms, with her high nose and her broad, square 
figure, attireti in an unifonn covered with sequins—as 
though she were a general. 

The only thing against her was that slie had not a 
double name. She was a power in upper middle-class 
society, with its hundred sets and drcl^, all intersecting, j 



ott the common battlefield of charity functions, and on 
that battle-field brushing skirts so pleasantly with the 
skirts of Society with the capital ** S ’ She was a power 
ih society with the smaller ‘ s ” that larger, more signifi¬ 
cant, and more powerful body, where the commeraally 
Chnslian institutions, maxims, and “ pnnciple," which 
Mrs Baynes embodied were real hi^ blood circulating 
freely real busme s cuncncy, not mciely the sterilised 
imitation that flower in the veins of smaller Society with 
the larger “ S " People who knew hci felt hei to be sound 
—a sound woman who ne\er give herself away, nor any¬ 
thing else 1 she < onld possibly help li 

She had been on the wor^t sort of terms with Borinney's 
father, who had not inficqnenth made her th^^ objprt ot 
an unpirdonable iidic ulc She alluded to him now tliat 
he was gone is her po(ir dcir im v( rend brother " 

She greeted June with the < aicful affusion of which she 
was a imstress, a little afnnd ot her is far as a woman of 
her eminence in the « ommeKial and Christian world could 
be afraid—for so slight a giil June had a great dignity 
the feulessne^'S id her eyes give htr that And Mrs 
Baynes t<»o shiewdly recognised that behind the un¬ 
compromising fiankiic of Junes manner there was 
much of the Forsyte Jf the girl had been merely frank 
and couiageous Mis B»vncs would ln\c thought her 
" cranky' and dc pi-^ed her, if slie had been merely a 
Forsyte like Fi mei lit us say—she would have 
paironiscd her from shcci weight of metal, but June 
small though she viai—Mis Bayiics habitually admired 
quantity—gave her in uneisy fcclmg and she placed her 
m a chair opposite the li’JU 

There was anolhei le isnn for her icspect— which Mrs 
Bay lies too good a churchwoman to be worldly would 
bay c been the last to admit—she often heard her husband 
desenbe old Jolyon a-, extremely well off and Wc4,s biased 
towards his granddaughter for the soundest of all reasons 
To day she felt thf emotion with which we read a novel 
describing a hero and an mhcritance nervously anxious 
lest, by some frightful lapse of the novelist, the young man 
should be left without it at the end 

Her manner v is warm , she had never seen so clearly 
before how distinguished and deniable a girl this was She 
asked after old Jely'^on’s liealth A wonderful man for his 
age , so flpnght, and young looking, and how old was he ? 



Eighty-OTiQ! She would never have 
were at the sea 1 Very nice for them ; 
heard from Phil every day ? Her light grey eyes becanjie 
more prominent as she asked tliis question ; but the girl 
met the glance without flinching. 

** No,** she said. he never writes! ** 

Mrs. Ba 3 mes’s eyes dropped ; they had no intention of 
doing so, but they did. 'riicy recovered immediately. 

” Of course not. That's iMiil all over—he was always 
lilce that I ** 

" Was he ? ** said June 

Tlie brevity of the ans'^ver caused Mrs. Bfiynes's bright 
smile a moment's hesitation ; she disgnised it by a quick 
movement, and spreading her skirts afresh, said : Why, 
my dear—he's quite the most ho-rura-scarum person j one 
never pays the slightest attention to what he does 1 '* 

The conviction came suddenly to June that she was 
wasting her lime ; even were she to put a question point- 
blank, she would never get anything out of tliis woman. 

" 1)0 you see him ? *' she asked, her face crimsoning. 
The perspiration broke out on Mr.s. Baynes's forehead 
beneath the powder. • 

“ Oh, yes I I don*t remember when he was here last— 
indeed, we haven’t seen much of him lately. He's so busy 
with your cousin’s house; I’m told it'll be finished 
directly. We must organise a little dinner to celebrate the 
event; do come and stay the night with us I ’* 

** Thank you,** said June A.gain she thought • I’m 
only wasting my time. This woman will tell me nothing.” 

She got up to go, A change came over Mrs. Bayiics. 
She rose too; her lips lw itched, she fidgeted her hands. 
Something was evidently very wrong, and she did not dare 
to ask this girl, who stood there, a slim, straight little 
figure, with her decided face, her set jaw, and resentful 
eyes. She was not accustomed to he ‘afraid of asking 
questions—*all organisation was based on the asking of 
questions! ^ * 

But the issue was so grave that her nerve, noimally 
strong, was fairly shaken ; only that morning her husband 
had said: ** Old Mr, Forsyte must be worth well over a 
hundred thousand pounds 1 ** 

And this girl stood there, holding out her hand- 
holding out her hand 1 

The chance might be slipping away—she couldn't tell 


thought iti %iey '" 
she supposed lime 




-tr—the chance of keeping her m the family, and yet she 
dared not speak 

Her eyes followed June to the door 
* It^closed 

Then with an exclamation ]Mis Baynes ran forward, 
wobbling her bulky frame fiom side to side, and opened 
it again. 

Too late 1 She heard the front door chc k and stood 
still, an expression of real anger and moilihcation on her 
face 

June went along thfe Square with her biid like quickness. 
She detestf d th it Asoman now—^whom in happier daj-s she 
had been accustomed to think so kind Wasshealw \ 1o 
be put off thus, and forced to undergo tin loxturing 
suspense ? 

She would go to Phil Inni'sclf, and a^k him whit he 
meant She had the right to know •She liuriieil on down 
Sloane Street till she came to Bosmn y s niimlcr Passing 
the swing-door at the bottom she ran up tlie stairs, her 
heart thumping piiiifulh 

At the top of the tlura lUght she pan cd lor bieath, and 
holding on* to tlie bamsieis, stood lisUning ]\o sound 
came from atxivc 

With a very white face she mounted the last flight 
She saw the door, with his name on the plate And the 
resolution that had brought her so far cvaporited 

The full meaning of her conduct came to hei She felt 
hot all over ; the palms of her hands were muisl beneath 
the thin silk coveimg of her gloves 

Slie drew back to the stiiis but did nut descend 
Leaning against the rail she tned to get nd of a feelmg 
of being choked , and >hc g)7ed at tiie dooi with a sort 
of clieadful coinage No * she refused to go down Did 
it matter what people thought of her ^ They would never 
know I No one would lielp her if slie did not help herself I 
She would go through \ ith it 

Forcing herself .therefore to leave the support of the 
wall, she larg the bell The door did not open, and all 
her shame and fear suddenly abandoned hei , she rang 
again and again, ab though in spite of its emptiness she 
could drag some response out of that closed room, some 
recompense for the thame and fear that visit had cost 
her It did not open, she left off rmmng and, sitting 
down at the top of the stairs, buned her face in her hands 






Presently she stole down, out into the She as 
though she had passed through a bad illness, and had no 
desire now but to get home as quickly as she could, Tl^ 
people she met seemed to know where she had been, what 
she had been doing ; and suddenly—over on the opposite 
side, going towards his rooms from the direction of 
Montpellier Square—^she saw Bosinney liimself. 

She made a movement to cross into the traffic. Their 
eyes met, and he raised his hat. An omnibus passed, 
obscuring her view ; then, from the edge of the pavement, 
through a gap in the traffic, she saw him walking on. 

And June stood motionless, looking after him. 


CHAPTER XIII 

PERFECTION OF THE HOUSE 

One mockturtle, clear ; one oxtail; two glasses of port." 

In the upper room at I'rcnch's, where a Forsyte could 
still get heavy English food, James and liis son were sitting 
down to lunch. 

Of all eating-places James liked best to come here; 
there was something unpretentious, well-flavoured, and 
filling about it, and though he iiad been to a certain extent 
corrupted by the necessity for being fashionable, and the 
trend of habits keeping pace with an income that would 
increase, he still hanknred in quiet City moments after 
the tasty fleshpots of his earlier days. Here you were 
served by hairy English waiters in aprons ; there was 
sawdust on tlie floor, and three round gilt looking-glasses 
hung just above the line of sight. They had only recently 
done away with the cubicles, too, in -s^hich you could 
have your chop, prime chump, with a floury potato, 
without seeing your neighbours, like a gentleman. 

Ke tucked the top comer of his napkin behind the tliird 
button of his waistcoat, a practice he had been obliged to 
abandon years ago in the West End. He felt that he should 
relish liis soup—the entire morning had been given to 
winding up the estate of an old friend. 

After filling his moulh with household bread, stale, 1 e 
».t once began: " How are you going down to liobin 




Hill ? You goiUg to take Irene ? You’d better take her. 
I should think there'll be a lot that'll want seeing to.” 

• Without looking up, Soames answered : ” She won't 


” Won't go ? What’s the meaning of that ? She’s going 
to live in the house, isn't she ? '' 


Soames made no reply. 

” I don't know what's coming to women nowadays,” 
mumbled James ; “I never used to have any trouble 
with them. She’s had too much liberty. She’s spoiled-” 

Soames lifted his eyes : ” I won't have anything said 
against her/" he said unexpectedly. 

The silence w^as only broken now by the supping of 
James's soup. 

The waiter brought the two glasses of port, but Soames 
stopped him. 

” That's not the way to serve port,” he said ; ” take 
them away, and bring the bottle.^’ 

Rousing himself from his reverie over the soup, James 
took one of his rapid shifting surveys of surrounding 
facts. 

” You mother’s in bed,” he said ; ” you can have the 
carriage to take you down. I should think Irenc'dlike the 
drive. This young Bosinncy’ll be there, I suppose to show 
you over ? ” 

Soames nodded. 


” 1 should like to go and see for myself wliat sort of a 
job lie’s made hnishing off,” pursued James. " I'll just 
drive round and pick you both up.” 

” I am going down by train,” replied Soames. ” If you 
like to drive round and see, Irene miglit go with you, I 
can't tell.” 


He signed to tlie waiter to bring the bill, which James 
paid. 

They parted iu St. Paul’s, Soames branching off to the 
station, James taking his omnibus w'estwards. 

He had secured* the corner seat next the conductor, 
where his long legs made it difficult for any one to get in, 
and at all who passed him he looked resentfully, as if 
they had no business to be using up his air. 

He intended to t^e aii opportunity tliis afternoon of 
speaking to Irene. A word in time saved nine : and 
now that she was going to live in the country there was 
a chance for her to turn over a new leaf! He could see 
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that Soames wouldn't stand very niudi more of her 
goings on I 

It did not occur to him to define what he meant bv 
her " going s on ; ” the (xpios'^ion was wide, vague, and 
suited to cl 1 ors 5 i;e. And James had more than his 
common shaic of courage after lunch. 

On reathing home he oidercd out the barouche, with 
s])ccicil instiucti)!!! {j Li tiie groom ^^as to go too He 
wished to be laud to her, and to give her every 
chance. 

When th ‘ dooi of No oj w i-, < pcmtl ho couhl di-^tinctly 
hear her ‘■n ^ u g itid ■> a i so ai once, to pievent any 
cliance of Iving tlcnnd cnti ua i 

Yc-, Mrs b( vini ■> w 11 in but Uu i nod did not know 
IS she was seeing pco])k 

James, Tno\ninr witn the t irudit}" fhU ever astonished 
the obsejveis of In Inii;-, i ni nid d oiKd t v])Tcssiod, 
went foithniili into tin dniwi i' l ( ui Avifh nil ptnmitng 
this to be asccrtuiKti H J( niJ Innie scaled at tin 
piano with her hind nrcsi d on the kc>s, evaictdlv 
listening to the voiu'^ lu th^ li U Sne gu cicd him without 
snnling 

“ Vour mother-m law's m b<d,” lie began, Iioping at 
once to enint her s^-miialhv “ I v c e jt the c ii n ig' heie 
Now be a good gul and put on Muir hit and come with 
me for a drive It 11 do yon good ' " 

Irene looked at him a*' thornh itiout to icfnse bat, 
scemiiig to change her mind, wci i upstfiiio, and tame 
down again wath ncr hat on 

“ Where are you gon g to take me ? ’ she ad.ed 

“We'll just go di wu to Kobni Hill’ 'aid James, 
Spluttering out hii w« ids \(iy qnu k , “tin lioises want 
excici'^c, and I sliould like to see what the>'ve been domg 
down thtic “ 

Irene bung back, but agun thing(d’her mind, and 
went out to the cainage Janus broothng over her 
closely to make quite sure 

It was not bcfoic he liad got her more than half*w’'ay 
that he began : “ Scume-i is vciy Jond of you—^he wonT 
have anything said agiinst you, why don’t you show 
him more afftcfion ’ ’ 

Irene flushed, and said iii a low \oiee . “I can’t show 
what 1 haven't got “ 

James looked at her sharply , he felt that now he had 



her In his own carriage, with bis own horses and servants, 
he was really in command of llie siLuatic^i. Slic could not 
put him off; nor would she make a scene in public. 

** I can't tliiiik wha,t you’re about,” be said. '* He’s a 
very good husband 1 ** 

Irene’s answer was so low as ^o bo almost inaudible 
among the sounds of u.title. Mo rangJit the words : 
“ You are not married to him 1 ” 

“ What’s tJiat gat to do with it ^ Mo '', given you every¬ 
thing you want He’s always ready to lake y<Hi anywhere, 
and now he's bnih, you Uits house in tlie countn/ it's not 
as if you liarl anything of your own." 

“ No,” 

Again Jamu'-: looked at her , he could no.’ make out 
the ex^'Jrcssion on her face SIio looked almost as if she 

were going to cry. and yet- 

“ I’m sure.” he inuttcrcd hastily, '* weVe all liicd to be 
kind to you ” 

Irene’s Ijp.s quivered , tr) hi.s ch.smny James saav a tear 
sterd down her ^hcck I lo felt a choke rise in his owm 
throat. 

” \Vc’rc''all fond of you/’ he said, *' if you’d only ”— 
he w^ais going to say, ' behave yourself,” but changed it 
to—” it you’d only’be more of a wnfe to him.” 

Irene did not auMver, and James. U»o. ceased speaking. 
Tlierc wars something in lur sdenre wduch disconcerted 
him; it was unt the silence of ol>slinary'', ratlier that of 
acquiescence in ‘d! that ho coul.d hud to say. /Vnd yet he 
felt as if he had uol had the kist word. Ho conJd not 
understand this, 

Ho was unable, fiowcvcr, to long keep silence 
” I supp(;se iiu’.t young Hnsinrn^y,” he .said, ‘’will be 
getting married to June lu.w ? ” 

Irene’s face changed ‘ L don’t kiauv/' she said ; ** you 
should ask her,'* 

** Does she write to you ? ** 

** No ” 


** Howl’s? that ? ” said James ” T Ihouglit you and she 
were such great fiiL.-id.s.'' 

Irene turned on him. ” Again,” she said, ” you should 
ask her 1 ” a 

” Well,” flu.stcre(f Janies, frightened by her look. ” it’s 
very odd that I ran’t get a plain answ^er to a plain qne,slion, 
but there it is.” 
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He sat ruminating over his rebuff, and burst out at 
last:— 

" Well, I’ve warned you. You don’t look aheaj. 
Soames he doesn’t say much, but I can see he won’t stand 
a great deal more of this sort of thing. You'll liave nobody 
but yourself to blame, and, what’s more, you’ll get no 
sympathy from anybody.” 

Irene ^nt her head with a little smiling bow. ” I am 
very much obliged to you.” 

James did not know what on earth to answer. 

The bright hot morning had changed slowly to a grey, 
oppressive afternoon ; a heavy bank of clouds, with the 
yellow tinge of coming thunder, had risen in the south, 
and was creeping up. The branches of the trees dropped 
motionless across the road without the smallest stir of 
foliage. A faint odour of glue from the heated horses 
clung in the thick air ; the coachman and groom, rigid 
and unbending, exchanged stealthily murmurs on the 
box. without ever turning their heads. 

To James’s great relief they reached the house at last; 
the silence and impenetrability of tliis woman by his side, 
whom he had always thought so soft and mild, alarmed 
him. 

The carriage put them down at the door, and they 
entered. 

The hall was cool, and so still that it was like passing 
into a tomb; a shudder ran down James’s spine. He 
quickly lifted the heavy leather curtains between the 
columns into the inner court. 

He could not restrain an exclamation of approval. 

Tiie decoration wa.s rcaUy in excellent taste. The dull 
ruby tiles that extended from the foot of the walls to the 
verge of a circular clump of tall iris plants, surrounding in 
turn a sunken basin ol white marble filled with water, 
were obviously of the best quality. He admired extremely 
the purple leather curtains drawn along one entire side, 
framing a huge white-tiled stove. The central paHitions 
of the skylight had been slid back and the wartn air from 
outside penetrated into the very heart of the liouse. 

He stood, his hands behind him, his head bent back on 
his liigh narrow shoulders, spying dhe tracery on the 
columns and the pattern of the Ineze which ran round the 
ivory-coloured walls under the gallery. Evidently, no 
pa|ns had been spared. It was quite the house of a 






gentleman. He went up to the curtains, and, having 
discovered how they were worked, drew them asunder 
said disclosed the picture gallery, ending in a great 
window taking up the whole end of the room. It had a 
black oak floor, and its walls, again, were of ivory white. 
He went on throwing open doors, and peeping in. Every¬ 
thing was m apple-i^ie ordei, ready for immediate 
occupation. 

He turned round at last to speak to Irene, and saw 
her standing over m tlie garden entrance, with her husband 
and Bosimiey. 

Though not remarkable for sensibility, James felt at 
once that something was wrong. He went nT> them, 
and, vaguely alarmed, ignorant of the nature of the 
trouble, made an attempt to smooth things over, 

** How are you, Mr, Bosiniicy ? ".he said, holding out 
his hand, " You've been spending money pretty fireely 
down here. 1 should say I " 

Soames turned his back and walked away. James 
looked from Bosinney's frowning face to Irene, and, in 
his agitation, spoke his thoughts aloud : " Well, I can't 
tell what's tlie matter. Nobody lells me anything I " 
And, making oft after liis son, lie heard Bosinney's short 

laugh, and his " Well, thank God 1 You look so-" 

Most unfortunately he lost the rest. 

Wliat had happened ? He glanced back. Irene was very 
close to the architect, and her face not like the face he 
knew of her. He hastened up to his son. 

Soames was pacing the picture gallery. 

" What’s the matter ? " said Janies. *' Wliat's all 
this ? " 

Soames looked at him with his supercilious calm 
unbroken, but James knew well enough that he was 
violenlly angry, 

" Our friend,” he said, ** has exceeded his instructions 
again, that’s all. go much the worse for luin this time." 

He turned round and Avalked back towards the door. 
James followed hurnedly, edging himself in front. He 
saw Irene take her finger from before her lips, heard her 
say something in her ordinary voice, and began to speak 
before he reached t^em. 

" There's a storm coming on. We’d better get home. 
We can't take you, I suppose, Ifr. Bosinney No, I 
suppose not. Then, good-bye 1 " He lield out his hand. 
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Bosiliney did not take it, bui, mining with a laugh, 
said : 

“ Good-byt‘, IMr. Forsyte. Don't get cauglit in the 
Stonii 1 ” arid walk 'd away. 

“ Well," Ix-.-n j,lines. " I don't know- 

But the siglii oi Irene’s lace stopi>od liiin. Taking hold 
of his daiighlerdn-law by the clbuM', lie c^'Corted her 
towards the carri.ige. He felt certain, quite certain, they 
liad been making some aiipointiiieut or oilier. . , . 

Nothing in thiii world more sure to upset a Forsyte 
than the discovery tliat something on wliich he lias 
stipulated to spend a certain sum has cost more. And 
this is reasonable, for upon the accuracy of his estimates 
the whole policy of his life is ordered. If lie cannot rely 
on definite values of property, his conijuss is amiss ; he 
is adrift uptm bittci waters without a lichn. 

After Wilting to Bosmney m live terms 'd.-xt have already 
been chroiiickal, Soames Iiad di<nusrfd the c<tst ot liic 
house from his mind. He believed that J:c had made tlie 
matter of the final cost so \cry plain tliat the, possibildy 
of its being again exceedetl ]>ad really new'r entered his 
head. On hearing from Bo-^iuiicy tliat lu:? hinit of twelve 
thousand pounds svould be exceeded by some thing like 
four hundred, he Lad grown wiiite with anger. His 
original estimate ot the cost of the house completed had 
been ten thousand pounds, ami lie had often blamed 
liimself severely for allowing himself lo be led hito repealed 
excesses. Over his last expenditure, however, Bosirmey 
had put him'^eU compiatcly'^ m tlic wiong. How^ on earth 
a fellow could make such an ass of iiimself Soames could 
not conceive ; but he iiad clone so, and all the rancour and 
liidden jealousy tliat had been burning against hmi for 
'so long was now focused in rage at this crowning piece of 
extravagance. The attitude of the conliilcnt and friendly 
husband was gone. To preseiwe ]'>roperty—his wdtc—he 
had assumed it, to preserve property ot anotlier kind he 
lost it nows 

" Ail I " be had said lo Bosiuncy when he could speak, 
" and 1 .suppose you’re perfectly contented with ytxir.seli. 
But 1 may as well tell you that you’ve altogether mistaken 
your man ! ” ^ 

What he meant by those wmrds he did not quite know 
at thQ time, but after dinner he looked up the coiTespun- 
deuce between liimself and Bortinney to make quite sure. 




There could be no two opinions about it™-*the fellow liad 
r»?ade himself liable for that extra four hundred, or, at all 
events, for tliree hundred and fifty of it, and he would 
have to make it good. 

He was looking at his wife's face whon he came to this 
conclusion. Seated in her .usual scat f)ij the sola, she was 
altering the lace on a collar Slie had not once spoken 
to him all the evening. 

Ho went up to flu; majitclpi('cc, and coulrmplniing his 
face in the mirror said ; V(.ur friend tlie liuccanecr has 
made a fool ol hirusclf; he will have to \y.\.y for u.! ” 

She looked a^l him scomfiiny, and answered : “ J dr n’t 
know what you arc talking about I ” 

You soon will. A nicae Iriih'. nude beneath your 
tonternpt—four hiuidied pound.s.” 

" Do you mean ihal arc g'-iVg to make him pay 

that towards this li.ilci’u! house 

“ I do/’ 

“ And yon know he's gr,t nolhiv*^ ? ’* 

"Then you are inernor jhaii f llicnight you.” 

Soames turned from llio niirrrjt, and unconsciously 
talcing a china cup from liic mnntei])ieec, cl<>s]>cd his 
hands around it as praying. >lr saw^ her bo.som 

rise and fall, lu'r oyes d-'vkev.iu” with anger, and taking 
no notice of the tamd. iic acla d quietly : 

" Are you ennyirp, cn a ilirtation witli Dosiniiey ? " 

" No, I am not i " 

Her eyes n-cL his, and he looked awayc He neitJicr 
believed nor disb.nicved her, but, Ilc km w that he had 


make a iiiiir.talo', in asking; he nevi r h..v! known, never 
would know, what. she. was thinking, hdio sight of her 
inscrutable face, the tliouglit (jf all the hundreds of 
evenings he had seen her sitting there like tliat, soft and 
passive, but unreadable unkinn\it, enraged him beyond 
measure. 

" 1 believe you are made of slniie/' he said, clenching 
Ills fingers so hard that he bro.ke the fragile cup. The 
pieces foil into the grate. j\nd Irene smiled. 

" You seem to she said, " tliat cup is not I ” . 

Soaincs gripped' her arm. " A good beating," he said. 
" is the only thing that would bring you to your senses," 
but turning on his heel, he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SOAMES SITS ON THE STAIRS 

SoAMES went Upstairs that night with the feeling that he 
had gone too far. He was prepared to offer excuses for 
his words. 

He turned out the gas still burning in the passage 
outside their room. Pausing, with his hand on the knob 
of the door, he tiied to shape his apology, for he had no 
intention of letting her see that he was nervous. 

But the door did not open, nor when he pulled it and 
turned the handle firmly. She must have locked it for 
some reason, and forgotten. 

Entering his dressing-room, w^here the gas was also 
lighted and burning low, he went quickly to the other door. 
That too was locked. Then he noticed that the camp bed 
which he occasionally used was prc])arcd, and his sleeping- 
suit laid out upon it. He put his liand up to his forehead, 
an(i brought it away wet. It dawned on him tiiat he was 
barred out. 

He went back to the door, and rattling the handle 
stealthily, called : " Unlock the door, do you hear ? 

Unlock the door I " 

There was a faint rustling but no answer 

“ Do you hear ? Let me in at once—I insist on being 
let in I ” 

He could catch the sound of her breathing close to the 
door, like the breathing of a creature threatened ^by 
danger. 

There was something terrifying in this inexorable silence, 
in the impossibility of getting at her. He went back to 
the other door, and putting his whole weight against it, 
tried to burst it open. The door was a new one—he had 
had them renewed himself, in readiness for their coming 
in after the honeymoon. In a rage he lifted his foot to 
kick in the panel; the thought of the servants restrained 
him, and he felt suddenly that he wi s beaten. 

Flinging himself down in the dressing-room, he took up 
a book. 

But instead of the print he seemed to see his wife— 
>i^lth her yellow hau howmg over her bare shoulders, and. 
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her great dark eyes—standing like an animal at bay And 
the whole meanmg of her act of revolt came to him She 
meant it to be tor good 

He could not sit still, and went to the door again 
He could still hear her, and he called ‘ Irene * 
Irene! " 

He did not mean to make Ins voice pathetic In ominous 
answer the faiiit sounds ceased He stood with clenched 
hands thinking 

Presently he stole round on tiptoe and running 
suddenly at die other door made a supreme effort to 
br^ak it open It ere ikv,d, but did not vield He 
sat down on the stairs and buned his lace in his 
hands 

For a long time he sat there m the dark, the moon 
through the skylight above laying a pale smear which 
lengthened slowly towirds him down the stairway He 
tried to be philosc phic il 

Smee she h xd locked her doors she had no further claim 
as a wife and he would console himself with other women. 

It was but a spectral journey he made among such 
delights—he had no appetite for these exploits He had 
never had much and he liad lost the habit He felt tliat 
he could never recover it IIis hunger could only be 
appeased by his wife inexorable and fnghtened behmd 
those shut doors No other woman cx)uld iielp him 

Ihis conviction came to him with terrible force out 
there in the dark 

His philosophy left him , and surly anger took its 
place Her conduct was immoral inexcusable worthy of 
any punislmient within lus power He desired no one but 
her, and she refused him * 

She must really hate him, then ! He had never believed 
it yet He did not believe it now It seemed to him 
incredible He felt as though he had lost for ever his 
power of ludgmefit If she, so soft and yielding, as he 
had always judged her, could take this decided step— 
what could not happen ^ 

Then he asked Itself again if she were carrymg on an 
intrigue with Bosn^ey He did not believe that she 
was, he could i|5^t afford to believe such a reason for 
her conduct—^tne thought was not to be faced 

It would be unbearable to contemplate the necessity 
of making his mantal relations public property. Short dl 
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the most convincing proofs he must sUll refuse to believe, 
for he did not wish to punish himself. And all the time at 
heart—^he did believe. 

The moonlight cast a greyish tinge o'/er his figure, 
hunched against the staircase w^all. 

Bosinney was in love witli her I He hated the fellow 
and would not spare him now. He could and would refuse 
to pay a penny piece over tv^clve thousand and fifty 
pounds—►the extreme limit fixed in the Cfirrespondence ; 
or rather he would pay, be would pay and sue him for 
damages. He would go to jobling and Boulter and put 
the meter in their hap,ds. Ho would ruin the impecunious 
beggar 1 And suddenly—thcuigli y\ liat connection betw-een 
the thoughts ?—he reflected tl)at Irene had no money 
either. TJiey were botli Leggar^j. riiis gave him a strange 
satisfaction. 

The silence was broken by a f.xint CAOdking tiirough tlie 
wall. Slic was g<.)ing lo bed at l.ifd. Ah 1 Joy and pleasant 
dreams 1 If she threw the dour open wide he would not 
go in now ! 

But his lips, that were Iw isled in a bitter smile twitched ; 
he covered his eyes with his li:uids. . . . 

It w^as late the fuH(.iwing afternoon •when Soarncs stood 
in the dimug-roorn window gating gloomily into the 
Square. 

Tile sunlight still showcreci on the jdane-trees, and in 
the breeze their gay broad leaves sliuiie and swung in 
rhyme to a barrel oigati at the coiner. It was playing a 
waltz, an old waltz tliat was out of fasliiou, with a fateful 
rhythm in the notes; and it went on and on, though 
notliing indeed but leaves danced to tiic tune. 

The woman did not look too gay, for she was tired; 
and from tJae tall houses no one threw hei down coppers. 
She’moved tlie organ on, and three doors oft began again. 

It was the waltz they had played at Roger's when Irene 
had danced with Bosinney; and the perfume of the 
gardenias she had worn came back to Soaines, drifted by 
the malicious music, as it had been drifted to him then, 
when she passed, her hair glistenir^, her eyes so soft, 
drawing Bosinney on and on dowffian endless ball¬ 
room. 

The organ woman plied her handle slovrly; she had 
been gxinding her tune all day—gi'inding it in 
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Streef hard by, grinding it perhaps to Bosihney him¬ 
self. 

Soames turned, took a cigarette from the carven box, 
and walked back to the window. The tunc harl mesmerised 
him, and there came into lii< view Irene, her ^unshadfe 
iurled, hastening liomowa.rds down tlic Square, in a soft, 
rose-colonred blouse with drooping sh^tves, that ho did 
not know. She stopped bedVire the oigan. took cuit her 
purse, and gave the woman money. 

Soames shriuik l.>n'ck and stood whore be could see into 
the hall. 

She came in with her l.doli-key, put down her sun¬ 
shade, and stood b ildjig at herself m the Her 

eJiceks were flushed as il tbc sun liad rn:jM<‘d Ibejii; her 


lip.s weie parted in a srajh-. 
tliongh to (mibrace herself, 
woild w^as hkc a sob. 


SIjc .stn-*' her arm', iuit as 
witii a la.i gii that lor all the 


Soames stopped forw-L.d 
" VTry—ptvtiy 1 ” bo ' od 

But as Liiough slu;t ■ Jjo ; pun r-nuul, and waudd have 
passed hirti up tho stains He bauad lire waiy. 

“ Why suvdi a liurry ? “ lie sahi, and his eyes fastened 
on a cnrl of hair fatlcii loose acrc.ss her car. 


He hardly recogmsod her, She seemed oii fire, so deep 
and rich the colour of her checks, her eyes, her hps, and 
of the unusual blouse she wore. 


She put up Jior Jiandi and sinoclhcd back the curl. She 
was breathing fast aiui deep, as though she had been 
riirming, and with every breulh porfmne sei'ined to come 
from her Ivor, and from her hod)’, like iicrfurne from an 
opening flower. 

" I don’t like tliat blouse,” he said slowly, ” it's a soft, 
shapeless thing ! ” 

He lifted lu^fingc-r towards her breast, but she dashed 
his hand asufe. 


” Don't touch'me ! ” she mcd. 


He caifght her wiisl ; sh.c wrenched it nwnv- 
” And where may yon havi; h( t n ? ” ho asked. 

” In heaven—out of this Jioii.'^c ! ” Witli those words 


she fled upslaiis. t 

Outside—in tiyaiksgiving-- -at the very door, the organ- 
grinder wiis playing the waltz. 

And Soames stood motionless. What prevented him 
Irom following her ? 
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Was it that, with the eyes of faith, he saw Bblinney 
looking down from that high window in Sloane Street, 
straining his eyes for yet another glimpse of Irene’s 
vanished figure, cooling fiis flushed face, dreaming of the 
moment when she flung herself on his breast—the scent 
of her still in the air around, and the sound of her laugh 
that was like a sob ? 



PART III 


CHAPTER I 

MRS. MACANDER'S EVIDENCE 

Many people, no doubt, including the edilcr of the 
“ Ultra Viviscctionist," then in the bloom of its first 
youth, would say that Soames was less than a man not 
to have removed the locks from his wife’s doors, and, 
after beating her soundly, resumed wedded happiness. 

Brutality is not so deplorably diluted by humaneness 
as it used to be, yet a sentimental segment of the popula¬ 
tion may still be relieved to learn that he did none of 
these things. For active brutality is not popular with 
Forsytes ; they are too circumspect, and, on the whole, 
too soft-hearted. And in Soames there was some common 
pride, not sufficient to make him do a really generous 
action, but enough to prevent his indulging in an extremely 
mean one, except, perhaps, in very hot blood. Above all 
this true Forsyte refused to feel himself ridiculous. Short 
of actually beating his wife, he perceived nothing to bo 
done ; he therefore accepted the situation without another 
word. 

Throughout the summer and autumn he continued to 
go to the office, to sort his pictures, and ask his friends to 
dinner. 

He did not Jeave town ; Irene refused to go away. 
The house at Robin Hill, finished though it was, remained 
empty and ownerless. Soames had brought a suit against 
the Buccaiicer, in wdiich he claimed from him the sum of 
three hundred and fifty pounds, 

A firm of solicitors. Messrs. Freak and Able, had put 
in a defence on Boynney's behalf. Admitting the facts, 
they raised a poiajon the correspondence which, divested 
of legal phraseology, amounted to this : To speak of '* a 
free hand in the terms of this correspondence " is an. 
Irish bull. 

*37 
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By a chance, fortuitous but not improbable In the 
close borouglt v)i legal circles, a good detil of information 
came to Soames's ear aneni this line of policy, the working 
partner in liis linn, Bustard, hnppenijig to sit next at 
dinner at Walmisley's, tlie Taxing Master, to >'oung 
Chankeiy, of the Cumnion Bai 

The iieijehsily lui lallniig what is knov/ii as “ shop/* 
which comes on all law yens with tlie remo\al of the ladies, 
caused Chaiikrry, a young and promising advocate, to 
propound an impersonal conurairma to hi& neighbour, 
whose name he did not know, toi, seated aj, Jie peiinanently 
was in tlie background, Bustaid had ptacUcally no name. 

^ He had, said Cliankcry, a case coimiig on mth a *' very 
nice point " He Uien exphnncci. preserving every pro¬ 
fessional disciciiOTi, the riculle m Soames's rase. Every’- 
one, he said, to whom no liad spolven. thought it a nice 
point. Tlie n<.sne w;is small unlnrtuiiaiely, " thongli d— ^— d 
senous for iiis client, Jie behoved '—Walnnslcy's cham¬ 
pagne was bad but plentilul, A judge would make short 
work of it, he was afraid Lie iiitciidcd to make a big cflort 
—the point was a nice one. Wlial did h\ri neighbour say ? 

Bustard, .*i model of secieey, said notliing. He related 
the incident to Soames. however, with some niahce, for 
tills quiet man was capable oi human feehng, ending with 
his own opinion that the point wa:i a veiy mt-e one ” 

In accordance with his lesolve, our Toisyte had put 
his interests into the liaiids of jobling aiiu Bouitei From 
the moment ol doing so he rcgrettoii IhaL he had not acted 
for himsell On receiving a cop> oi businney's dei'once 
he went over to then olhucs. 

Ikiultei, whu had the matter in Irand. joblmg havuig 
died some 3 ’cais before, told him that m his opinion it 
was a luce point; he would like counsers opinion 
on ii. 

Soames told him to go to a gooa man, and they went 
to Wateibnck, Q.C., marldng him tc.-i ruid one, who 
kept the papers six weeks and then wrote as follows: 

** In my opinion the true interpretation of tliis corre¬ 
spondence depends vciy mucli on the intention of the 
parties, and will turn upon the evi^dcnce given at tlio 
trial. I am of opinion that an attempt should br‘. made to 
secure from the architect an admission t) at he understood 
he was not to spend at tlie outside more than twelve 
thousand and hfty pounds. With regard to the expression^ 




* a freft hand in the terms of this correspondence/ to 
which ihy attention is directed, the point is a nice one; 
hut X am of opinion that upon the whole the ruling in 
‘ Boileau v. The Blasted Cement Cs>., Ltd./ will apply.” 

Upon this opinion they acted, ndmii'istering interroga¬ 
tories, but to their annoyance Messrs. I'roak and Able 
answered these in so masterly a fashion tliat nothing 
whatever was admitted and that \Nithout preiudico. 

It was on October i that Somnes read Watcrbuck’s 


opinion, in the dinhig-room l.Hhore dinner. It made him 
nervous ; not so inncii because of the case of ” Bcaleau v. 
The Blasted Cement Co., l^td.,” as that the point had 
lately begun to seem to him, too, a nice one , i'ntio was 
about it just that pleasant flavour of subtlety so attractive 
to the best Icg.i.l appetites. To lia\^e liis own irripreSbion 
confirmed by WaUrbuclr, Q.C,, would hav^e disturbed 


any man. 

Ho s<it tldnkiug it over, md staring at tlie empty 
grate, for Uiongh autnimi Lad ooirio, the weather kept as 
gloriously fine that jubilee yoa.r as if it ivere still high 
August, lit was not pleas,iiit to be dist.urbcd ; he liesired 
too pas.sionatciy to set his foot on Lc 'iiiney's neck. 
Though he had not seen the architect since the last 
afternoon at Robin Hill, he tv as never free from the 


sense of his presence—never free from the memory of 
his worn face with its liigli t'lie-ik bones and enthusiastic 
eyes. It would not be too nuu'ii to say that he h.ad never 
got rid of the feeling ot tluit night when he heard tJie 
peacock’s cry at dawn—the feeling that Besinney haunted 
the house. And every man’s shape that he saw' in the 
dark evenings walldvng past, seemed that of him whom 
George had so appropriately named the Buccaneer. 

Irene still met him, ho was certain ; v/here, or how, he 


neither knew, jjor asked, deterred by a vague and secret 
dread of too much knowledge. It aU seemed subterranean 
nowadays. , 

Sometiipcs when he ciucstioned his wnfe as to where she 
had been, which he still made a point of doing, as every 
Forsyte should, she looked very strange. Her self-posses¬ 
sion was wonderful, but tliere were moments when, behind 
the mask of hoj farie, iuscrutabh; as it bad alw'ays been to 
him, lurked an egression he had never been used to see 
there, 


She had taken to lunching .out too; wheu he asked 

f 
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Bilson if her mistress had been in to lunch, as often as 
not she would answer : “ No, sir." 

He strongly disapproved of her gadding about by 
herself, and told her §o. But she took no notice. There 
was something that angered, amazed, yet almost amused, 
him about the calm way in which she disregarded his 
wishes. It was really as if she were hugging to herself the 
thought of a triumph over him. 

He rose from the perusal of Watcrbuck, Q.C.’s opinion, 
and, going upstairs, entered her room, for she did not 
lock her doors till bed-time—she had the decency, he 
found, to save the feelings of the servants. She was 
brushing her hair, and turned to him with strange 
ifierceness. 

" What do you want ? " she said. " Please leave my 
room I " 

He answered : "I want to know how long this state 
of things between us is to last ? I have put up with it 
long enough." 

" Will you please leave my room ? " 

“ Will you treat me as your husband ? " 

" No." 


" Then I shall take steps to make you." 

" Do ! " 

He stared, amazed at the calmness of her answer. Her 
lips were compressed in a thin line ; her hair lay in fluffy 
masses on her bare shoulders, in all its strange golden 
contrast to her dark eyes—tliose ej^es alive with the 
emotions of fear, hate, contempt, and odd, haunting 
triumph. 

" Now, please, will you leave my room ? " 

He turned round, and went sulkily out. 

He knew very well that he had no intention of taking 
steps, and he saw that she knew too—knew that he was 
afraid to. 

It was a habit with him to tell her the doings of his 
day : how such and such clients had called ; how he had 
arranged a mortgage for Parkes ; how that lon|^-standing 
suit of Fryer v. Forsyte was getting on, which, arising in 
the pretematurally careful disposition of his property by 
his great-uncle Nicholas, who had tied it up so that no 
one could get at it at all, seemed likely remain a source 
of income for several solicitors till the Day of Judgment. 

And hovr he had called in at Jobson's, and seen a 





acKer sold, which, he had just missed liuying 6f 
Talleyrand and Sons in Pall Mall 

He had an adimiation for Boucher, Watteau, and all 
that scaool It was a habit with lum to tell lier all these 
matters and he c<jntinued to do it even novv talking for 
long spoils at dinner, as though by the volubility of words 
he could conceal fiom JiiniscU the ache in his heart 

Often, if they were alone he made an attempt to kiss 
her when she said good-nigiit He may have had some 
vague notion that some night she would let him, or 
perhaps only tlie feeling that a husband ought to kiss his 
wife Even if she hated him, he at all events ought not 
to put himself m the vrong by ne^ecting this ancient rite 
And why did she hate Inm ^ Even now he could not 
altogether believe it It was strange to be hated >—the 
emotion was too extreme; yet he iiated Bosmney, that 
Buccaneer, that prowling vagabond, that night-wanderer 
Por in his thoughts Soames always saw him lying m wait 
—wandering Ah, but he must be m very low wj‘-er< 
Young Biirkitt the aiclutect had seen him tommg out 
of a third rate restaurant, looking tciiibly down m the 
mouth I * 

Dunng all the hours he lav awake, thinking over the 
situatiOL, which seemed to have no end—unless she should 
suddenly come to her senses—^never oner did the thought 
of sepaiatiiig from his wife seriously enter his head 
And tie Forsytes 1 What part did they play in this 
st^e of Soames s subterranean tragedy ^ 

Truth to say little or none, for they were at the sea 
From hotels hydropathics, or lodging-houses, they 
were bathing daily , laying m a stock of ozone to last 
them through the winter 

Each section, in the vineyard of its own choosing, grew 
and curled and pressed and bottled the grapes of a pet 
sea-sir • 

The end of September began to witness their several 
returns. ' 

In fud% health and small omnibuses, with considerable 
colour in their cliecks, they arrived daily from the various 
teirmm The following morning saw them back at their 
vocations l ^ " 

On tlie next Jfeunday Tiinotliy's was thronged from 
lunch till dinner* 

^^ongst other gossip, too numerous and interesting 
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:o relate, Mrs. Septimus Small mentioned that ^athes 
ind Irene had not been away. 

It remained for a comparative outsider to supply the, 
lext evidence of interest. 

It chanced that one afternoon late in September, Mrs. 
!»IacAnder, Winifred Dartie’s greatest friend, taking a 
:onstitutional, with young Augustus Flippard, on her 
bicycle in Richmond Park, passed Irene and Boshmey 
vaUdng from the Bracken towards the Sheen Gate. 

Perhaps the poor little woman was thirsty, for she had 
ridden long on a hard, dry road, and, as all London knows, 
:o ride a Wcycle and talk to young Flippard will try the 
roughest constitution; or perhaps the sight of tlie cool 
iracken grove, whence " tliose two ” were coming down, 
jxcited her envy. The cool bracken grove on the top of 
bhe hill, with the oak boughs for roof where the pigeons 
ivere raising an endless wedding Irymn, and the artumn, 
lumming, whispered to the ears of the lovers in tHe fern, 
ivhile tlie deer stole by. Tire bracken grove of irretdevable 
ielights, of golden minutes in the long marriage oi heaven 
ind earth ! The bracken grove, sacred to stags, f.c strange 
tree-stump fauns leaping around the silver whiteness of 
a, birch-tree nymph at summer dusk 1 

This lady knew all the Forsytes, and having been a,t 
Tune's '* at home," was not at a loss to see with vhom she 
nad to deal. Fler own maniage, poor tiling, had not 
been successful, but having had the good sense aad ability 
to force her husband into pronounced error, slie herself 
bad passed through the recessary divorce prjceedings 
svitliout incurring censure. 

She was therefore a judge of all that sort of thing, and 
ived in one of tliose large buildings, where in small sets 
)f apartments are gathered incredible quantities of 
Forsytes, whose chief recreation out of business hours is 
:he discussion of each other's affairs. 

Poor little woman, perhaps she was ^:hirsty, certainly 
»he was bored, for Flippard was a wit. To " those 
rwo " in so unlikely a spot was quite a merciful '■ pick- 
ne-up." 

At the MacAnder, like all London^ Time pauses. 

This small but remarkable woman fcnerits attention ; 
let all-seeing eye and shrewd tongue ^jvere inscrutably 
ilc means of furthering the ends of Providence. 

WUh an air of being m at the death, she had an almost 
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distressing power of taking care ol hersell. She had don© 


more* perhaps* in her way liian any woman about town 
to destroy the sense of chivalry wludi still clogs the wheel 
of civilisation. So smart she was, and spoken of en- 
deanngly as *' the little MacAnder I 

DresbUig lightly and well* she belonged to a Woman’s 
Club, but was by no means the neuiotic and dismal type 
of member who was always thmkmg of her rights She 
took her rights anconsciously, tliey came natural to her, 
and she knew exacHy how to make the most of them 
ivithout exciting anything but edimration amongst tliat 
great class to whom she w'as affiliated, not precisely 
peihaps by manner, but by birth, breeding, and the triii*. 
lire seuet gauge, a sense ol pioperty. 

The daughter of a Bedfoidshire solicitor, by Hi-" 
(laughUr of a clcigyman, she liad .never, tlirough all 
tlie pamfiil expenence of being niamcil to a very nukl 
painter with a ciaiiky love ol Nature, v\ho had deserted 


her lor an actress, lest to>’ch with tlie requiremcn+s, 
beliefs, ,irid inner teilu'g of Society , and, on attaining 
her liberty, she placed herself without effort in the very 
van ot i'orsyteism 

Always in good spints, and “ full of information,** she 
w^as universally welcomed She excited neither surpn-^c 
nor disapprobation when encountered on the Rlime or at 
Zermatt, eitlier alone or Uuvelling with a lady and two 
gentlemen, it was felt that she was perfectly capable 
of taking caiG of herself , and the hearts of all Fors 3 rtes 
warmed to that wonderful insUnct. which enabled her to 


enjoy everydiung without giving anything away. It was 
generally felt that to such women as ^Irs. ^lacAnder 
should we lo('k for tlie perpetuation and increase of our 
best type of woman. She had never had any chil¬ 
dren. • 

If there was one thing more than anothi r that she coulci 
not stiind it w^ts rue ol Ihose soft vvomeu with what men 
called ojiarm *’ about them, and lor Mrs. Soames she 
always liad an especial dislike. 

Obscurely, no doubt, she felt that if charm were once 
admitted as the cri|ciion, smartness and capability must 
go^o the wall; ^id she hated—^with a hatred the deeper 
tliat at times th^ so-called charm seemed to disturb all 
calculations—the subtle seductiveness which she could 


not altogether overlook in Irene* 
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^ She said, however, that she could see nothing in ihe 
woman—there was no go " about her—she would never 
be able to stand up for hers—any one could take 
advantage of her, that was plain—she could not see in 
fact what men found to admire 1 

She was not really ill-natured, but, in maintaining her 
position after the trying circumstances of her married 
life, she had found it so necessary to be " full of informa¬ 
tion,” that the idea of holding her tongue about ” those 
two ” in the Park never occurred to .her. 

And it so happened that she was dining that very 
evening at Timothy's, where she went sometimes to 
” cheer the old things up,” as she was wont to put it. 
The same people were always asked to meet her : Winifred 
Dartie and her husband ; Francie, because she belonged 
to artistic circles, for Mrs. MacAnder was known to 
contribute articles on dress to ” The Indies lungdom 
Come ; ” and for her to flirt with, provided they could 
be obtained, two of the Ilayman boys, who, though they 
never said anything, were believed to be fast and 
thoroughly intimate with all that was latestrin smart 
Society. 

At twenty-five minutes past seven she turned out the 
.electric light in her little hall, and wrapped in her opera 
cloak with the chinchilla collar, came out into the corridor, 
pausing a moment to make sure she had her latch-key. 
These little self-contained flats were convenient; to be 
sure, she had no light and no air, but she could shut it 
lip whenever she liked and go away. There vras no bother 
with servants, and she never felt tired as she used to when 
poor, dear Fred was always ?>bout in his mooney way. 
^She retciined no rancour against poor, dear Fred, he was 
'Such a Fool; but the thought of that actress drew from 
her, even now, a little bitter, derisive smil(i^, 

Firmly snapping the door to, she crossed the corridor, 
with its gloomy, yellow'-ochre walls, and its infinite vista 
of brown, numbered doors. The lift was going down ; 
and wrapped to the ears in the high cloak, with every 
; pne of her auburn hairs in its place, she waited motionless 
/'for it to stop at her floor. The iron gates clanked open ; 
’ she entered. There were already three Occupants, a man 
-in a great white waistcoat, with a large,|smootli face like 

baoy’s, and two old ladies in black, with mittened 
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Mrs. MacAnder smiled at them; she knew every^ 
body; and all these three, who had ^en admirably 
Silent before, began to talk at once. This was Mrs. 
MacAnder’s successful secret. She provoked conversation. ‘ 

Throughout a descent of five stories the conversation 
continued, the lift boy standing with his back turned, his 
C 3 mical face protruding through the bars. 

At the bottom they separated, the man in the white 
waistcoat sentimentally to the billiard-room, the old 
ladies to dine and‘say to each other: "'A dear little 
woman I ** “ Sucli a rattle I " and Mrs. MacAnder to her 
cab. 

When Mrs MacAnder dined at TimothyV, the con¬ 
versation ‘ (although Timothy himself could never be 
induced to be present) took that wider, raan-of-the-world 
tone current among Forsytes at large, and this, no doubt, 
was what put her at a premium tliere. 

Mrs- Small and Aunt Hester found it an exhilarating 
change. " If only,” they said. ” Timothy would meet 
her I ” It was felt that sire would do him good. She could 
tell you, fbr instance, the latest story of Sir Charles Fiste's 
son at Monte Carlo; who was the real heroine of Tyne¬ 
mouth Eddy’s fashionable novel that every one was 
holding up their hands over, anti what they were doing in 
Palis about wearing bloomers. She was so sensible, too, 
knowing all about that vexed question, whether to send 
young Nicholas’ eldest into the navy as hi.s mother wi»Jbed 
or make him an accountant as his father thought would 
be safer. She strongly deprecated tlie navy If you were 
not exceptionally brilliant or exceptionally well con¬ 
nected, they passed you over so disgracefiiJly. and w^t 
was it after all to look forward to, even If you became an 
admiral—pittance I An accountant had many more 
chances, but l(?t him be put witli a good firm, where there 
was no risk at starting I 

Sometimes she would give them a tip on the Stock 
Exchange ; not that Mrs. Small or Aunt Hester ever took 
it. They had Indeed no money to invest; but it seemed 
to bring them into sudi exciting touch with the realities 
of life. It was an rArent. They would ask Timothy, they 
said. But they iever did, knowing in advance that it 
would upset hiifi. Surreptitiously, however, for weekd 
after they would look in tliat paper, which they took witil 
respect on account pf its really fashionable proclivities^ 
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see whether Bright's Rubies" or ** The Woollen 
Mackintosh Company" were up or down. Sometimes 
they could not find the name of the company at all; anH 
they would wait until James or Roger or even Swithm 
came in, and ask them in voices trembling with curiosity 
how that “ Bolivia I^ime and Speltiate "was doing—they 
could not find it in the paper. 

And Roger would enswer : What do you want to 
know for ? Some trash I You'll go burning your fingers— 
investing your money in lime and things you know 
nothing about I Who told you ? ” and ascertaining what 
they had been told, he w^mld go away, and, malang 
inquiries in the City, would peihaps mvest some of lus 
own money in the concern. 

It was about the middle of dinner, just in fact as the 
saddle of mutton had been brought m by Smitlier, that 
IVlrs. MacAnder, looking airily round, said : " Oh I and 
whom do you think I passed to-day m Richmond Park 
You'll never guess—Soames and—-Mr Bosinncy 
They must have been down to look at the house 1 ” 

Winifred Dartie coughed, and no one said d word, li 
was the piece of evidence they had all unconsciously 
been waitmg for 

To do Mrs MacAnder justice, she had been to Swul/er- 
land and the Ihilian L<ikcs with a p<irty of three, and had 
not heard of Soames's ruptuic with his architect. She 
could not tell, therefore, the profound impression lier 
words would make. 

Upright and a little flushed, she moved her small 
shrewd eyes from face to Ucc, trying to gauge the effect 
of her words. On either &id<j of her a Hayinan boy, his 
lean, taciturn, hungry face turned towards lus plate, ate 
his mutton steadily. 

These two, Giles and Jesse, -were so a\ike and so in¬ 
separable that they were known as the Dromios. Tlioy 
never talked, and seemed always compietcly occupied in 
doing nothmg. It was popularly supposed thalftliey were 
cramming for an important examination. They walked 
without hats for long hours in the Gardens attached to 
their house, books in their hands, jI fox-tenicr at their 
heels, never saying a word, and smoking all the time. 
Every morning, about fifty yards apart, lliey trotted down 
Campden Hill on two lean hacks, with legs as long as their 
, osm^ an4 every morning about an hour later, still fift^ 
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yatds apart, they cantered up again. Every evening, 
wherever they had dined, they might be observed about 
naif-past ten, leaning over the balustrade of the Alhambra 
promenade. 

They were never seen otherwise than together; in 
this way passing their lives, apparently perfectly content. 

Inspiicd by some dumb stirring witliin them of the 
feelings of gentlemen they turned at this painful moment 
to Mrs. AlacAnder, and said in precisely the same voice : 
" Have you seen the . ? " 

Such was her surprise at being thus addressed that she 
put down her fork; and Sniithcr, who was passing, 
promptly removed her plate. Mis. MacAndtr, however, 
with presence of mind, said instantly: “I must have a 
hUie more of that nice mutton." 

But afterward'^ in the drawing-room she sat dewn by 
Mrs. Small, determined to get to the bottom of the matter. 
And she began ; 

" Wiiat a charming woman, Mrs. Soames; sueii a 
sympalhetic temperament 1 Soames is a really lucky 
man I " 

Her anxiety for information had not made sufficient 
allowance for that inner Forsyte skin which refuses to 
share its troubles with outsiders; Mrs. Septimus Small, 
drawing herself up with a creak and rustle of her whole 
person, said, sln\eiing in lior dignity : 

" My dear, it is a subject we ao not talk about I 
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CHAPTER II 

NIGHT IN THE PARK 

Although with her infallible instinct Mrs. Small had said 
the very thing to make her guest " more intngu6e than 
ever,” it is difficult to see how else she could truthfully 
have spoken. 

It was not a subject which the Forsytes could talk about 
even among themselves—to use the word Soames had 
invented to characterise to himself the situation, it was 
*' subterranean.” 

Yet, within a week of Mrs. MacAnder's encounter in 
Richmond Park, to all of them—save Timothy, from whom 
it was carefully kept—^to James on his domestic beat from 
the Poultry to Park Lane, to George the wild one, on his 
daily adventure from the bow window at the IJaversnake 
to the billiard room at the ” Red Pottle,” was it known 
that ” those two had gone to extremes.” 

George (it'was he who invented many of those striking 
expressions still current in fashionable circles) voiced the 
sentiment more accurately than any one when he said 
to his brother Eustace that ” the Buccaneer ” was 
” going it; ” he expected Soames was about ” fed up.” 

It was felt that he n*ust be, and yet, what could be 
done ? He ought perh^ips to take steps ; but to take steps 
would be deplorable. 

Witliout an open scandal which they could not see 
their way to recommending, it was difficult to see what 
steps could be taken. In this impasse, the only thing 
was to say notliing to Soames, and nothing'to each other ; 
in fact, to pass it over. 

By displaying towards Irene a dignifi'ed coldness, some 
impression might be made upon her ; but she vJas seldom 
now to be seen, and there seemed a slight difficulty in 
seelqng her out on purpose to show her coldness. Some¬ 
times m the privacy of his bedroom'J^mes would reveal 
^ Emily the real suffering that his son’s misfortune 
caused mm. ^ 

caa't tell/’ he would say; it worries me out o£ 
Xherc'U be a scandm^ and that’ll do him 
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good. I shan’t say anything to him There might be 
nothing in it. What do you think ? She's very artistic, 
t'hey tell me. What ? Oh, you’re a ‘ regular Juley I' 
Well, I don’t know; I expect the worst. This is what 
comes of having no children, I knew how it would be 
from the first. They never told me they didn’t mean to 
have any children—^nobody tells me anything I ** 

On his knees by the side of the bed, his eyes open and 
fixed with^worry, he would breathe into tlie counterpane. 
Clad in his nightshirt, his neck poked forward, his back 
rounded, he resembled some long white bird. 

“ Our Father-" he repeated, turning over and over 

again the thought of this ^sslble scandal. 

Like old Jolyon, he, too, at the bottom of his heart 
set the blame of the tragedy down tQ family interference. 
What business had that lot—he began to think of the 
Stanhope Gate branch, including young Jolyon and his 
daughter, as " that lot "—to introduce a person like this 
Bosinney into the family i (He had heard George’s 
soubriquet,'' The Buccaneer,” but he could make nothing 
of that—the young man uvxs an architect.) 

He began to feel tiiat his brother Jolyon, to whom he 
had always looked up and on whose opinion he had relied, 
was not quite what he had expected. 

Noj; having his eldest brother’s force of character, he 
was more sad than angry. His great comfort was to go 
to Winifred’s, and take the little Darties in his carriage', 
over to Kensington Gardens, and there, by the Round 
pond, he could often be seen walking with his eyes fixed 
anxiously on little Publius Dartie’s sailing-boat, which 
he had himself freighted with a penny, as though convinced 
that it would never again come to shore; while little 
Publius—^who, James delighted to say, was not a bit 
like his father-*~skipping along under his lee, would try 
to get him to bet another that it never would, having 
found that it always did. And James would make the bet; 
he always paid—sometimes as many as three or four 
pennies in the afternoon, for the game never seemed to 
pall on little Publius—and always in paying he said : 
” Now, that's for money-box. Why, you’re getting 
quite a rich man ! ” The thought of his little grandson’s 

f rowing wealth was a real pleasure to him. But little 
^ubhus knew a sweetshop, and a trick worih two of that, 
il,.: they would walk home across the Park, 
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figure with high shoulders and absorbed and worried face, 
exerdsing its tail, lean protectorship, pathetically un« 
regarded, over the robust cliild-figures of Imogen ana 
little Publius. 

But those Gardens and that Park were not sacred to 
James. Forsytes and tramps, children and lovers, rested 
and wandered day after day, night after night, seeking 
one and all some freedom from labour, from tlie reek 
and turmoil of the streets. 

The leaves browned slowly, lingering with the sun and 
summer-like warmth of tlie nights. 

On Saturday, October 5, the slcy tliat had been blue all 
day deepened after sunset to the bloom of purple grapes. 
There was no moon, and a clear dark, like somo velvety 
garment, was wrapped around the trees, whose thinned 
branches, resembling plumes, stirred not in the still warm 
air. All London had poured into the Park, draining the 
cup of summer to its dregs. Couple after couple, from every 
gate, they streamed along the patlis and over the burnt 
grass, and one after another, silently out of \he lighted 
spaces, stole into tlie shelter of the feathery trees, where, 
blotted against some trunk, or under the shadow of shrubs, 
they were lost to all but themselves in the heart of the 
soft darkness. 

To fresh-comers along the paths, these fore-runners 
formed but part of that passionate dusk, whence only a 
strange murmur, like the confused beating of hearts, 
came forth. But when that murmur reached each couple 
in the lamp-light their voices wavered, and ceased ; their 
arms enlaced, their eves began seeldng, searching, probing 
the blackness. Suddenly, as though drawn by invisible 
hands, they, too stepped over the 1 ailing, and, silent as 
shadows, were gone from the light. 

The stillness, enclosed in the far, inexorable roar of the 
town, was alive with the myriad passions, hopes, and 
loves of multitudes of struggling human atoms; for in 
spite of the dis^proval of that great body of" I''orsytes, 
the Municipal Council—to whom love had long been 
considered, next to the Sewage Q;jestion, the gravest 
danger to the community—a process Was g^ung on that 
night in the Park, and in a hundred other parks, without 
wmch the tliousand factories, churches, shops, taxes, and 
4rains, of which they were custodians were as arteries 
a man without a heart. 







. The instincts ot seU-forgetfulness, of passion? and of 
love, hiding under the trees, away from the trustees of 
tJiieir remorseless enemy, the “ sense of property," were 
holding a stealthy revel, and Soamcs, returning from 
Bavswater—for he had been alone to dine at Timothy's— 
walking home along the water, with iiis mind upon that 
coming lawsuit, had the blood driven from his heart by 
a low laugh and the sound of kLsses. He thought of 
writing to the Times the next morning, to draw the atten¬ 
tion ot tha Editor to^thc condition ot our parks. He did 
not, however, for he* had a horror of seeing his name in 
print. 

But starved as he was, the wlnspered sounds iu the 
stillness, the half-seen forms in tlie dark, acted on ium 
like some morbid stimulant. He left the path along tlve 
water and stole under the trees, along^the deep shadow' of 
little plantations, where the boughs of chestnut trees 
hung their great leaves lo\^^ and there was blacker refuge, 
shaping his course in circles which had for their obj'^ct 
a stealthy inspection of chairs side by side against tree- 
trunks, of pnlaccd lovers, who stirred at liis approach. 

Now he stood still on the rise overlooking the Serpen¬ 
tine, where, in full lamp-light, black against the silver 
water, sat a couple who never moved, the woman’s face 
buried on tlie man's neck-—a single form, like a carved 
emblem of passion, silent and unashamed. 

And stung by the sight, Soames hurried on deeper into 
the shadow of the trees. 

In Bus search, wdio kiiow'^s what he thought and what 
he sought ? Bread for hunger—light iu darkness ? Who 
kiu)w\s what he cxpecled to find—impersonal knowledge of 
the human heart—^the end of his private subterranean 
tragedy—for, again, who Imcw, but that each dark couple, 
unnamed, unnameable, might not be he and she ? 

But it could not be such knowledge as this that he was 
seeking—^the wife^of Soanies Forsyte sitting in the Park 
like a common wench 1 Such thoughts were inconceivable , 
and from tree to tree, with his noiseless step, he passed. 

Once he was sworn at; once tlie whisper, " if only it 
could always be lik^this I " sent the blood flyiitg agaiin 
from his heart, ant he waited there, patient and dogged 
for the two to move. But it was only a poor tliin slip of 
a shop-girl in her draggled blouse who passed him, clinging 
„ta her lover’s arm. 
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A hunkred other lovers too whispered that hope In th«! 
stillness of the trees, a hundred other lovers clung to each 
other j 

But shaking lum&elf with sudden disgust, Soames 
returned to the path, and left that seelong for he knew 
not what 


CHAFIER III 

MtEllNG AT THE BOTANICAL 

Young Joi,yon, whose circumstances were not those of 
a Forsyte, found at tunes a ditln ulty in spanng the money 
needful for those country jaunts and researches mto 
Nature, without having prosecultd which no water¬ 
colour artist ever puts brush to paper 

He was frequently m fact obliged to take Ills colour- 
box mto the Botanical Gardens and thcie on his stool, 
in the shade of a monkey puzzler or m the lee of some 
mdia-rubber plant, he uould spend long hours, sketching 
An art cntic who had recently been loolarg at his work 
had delivered himself as follows : 

" In a way your drawings are very good, tone and 
colour, in some of them ccrlainlj quite a feeling for 
Nature But you see, they're so scattered, you'll never 
get the pubhc to look at them Now, if you'd taken a 
definite subject, such as " London by Night," or *' The 
Crystal Palace m the Spring,” and made a regular senes, 
the pubhc would have known at once what they were 
lookmg at I can't lay too much stress upon that All the 
men m^o are making great names in Art, like Crum Stone 
or Bleeder, are making them by avoiding the unexpected , 
by specialising and putting tJieii works ,all m the same 
pigeon-iiole, so tlxat the pu&ic know at once where to go 
And this stands to reason, for if a mqn s a collector ho 
doesn't want people to smell at the canvas t/5 find out 
whom his pictures are by; he wants them to be able to 
say at once, * A capital Forsyte I * It is all the more 
important for you to be careful to choose a subject that 
they can lay hold of on the spot, siilfce there's no very 
marked originality in your style " 

Young Jolyon, standing by the little piano, where a 
bowl of dn^d rose leaves, the only produce of the garden. 




jvas dei>osited on a bit of faded damask, listened? with his 
dim smile. 


^ Turning to his wife, who was looking at the speaker 
with an angry expression on her thm face, he said : 

“You see, dear ? “ 

“ I do not,'* she answered in her staccato voice, that still 


had a little foreign accent; “ your style Aas originality.*’ 
The critic lot)ked at her, smiled delercntially, and said 
no more. Like every one else, he knew their history. 

The wo^ds bore good fruit with young Jolvon ; they 
were contrary to air that he believed in, to all that he 
theoretically held good in his art, but some strange, deep 
instinct moved him against his will to turn them to profit 
He discovered therefore one morning that an idea had 
come toiiim for making a series of water-colour drawings 
of London. How tiie idea had arisen he could not tell, 
and It was not till the lollowmg year, when he had com¬ 
pleted and sold them at a veiy fair pi ice, that in one of 
his impersonal moods lie found himself able to recollect 
the Art cntic, and to discover m hic3 own achievement 
another proof that he was a Foisytc 

He decided to commence with tlie Botanical Gardens, 


where he had already made so many studies, and chose 
the little artificial pond, sprinkled now with an autumn 
shower of red and yellow leaves, for though the gardeners 
longed to sweep tlioin off, they could not reach them with 
their brooms. The rest of the gardens they swept bare 
enough, removing cveiy morning Nature’s lain of leaves ; 
piling tluun in heaps, whence from slow fires rose the 
sweet, acrid smoke that, like the cuckoo’s note for spnng, 
the scent of lime trees for the summer, is the true emblem 


of the fall. The gardener's tidy souls could not abide the 
gold and green and russet pattern on tlie grass. The 
gravel paths must lie unstained, ordered, methodical, 
without knowledge of the realities of life, nor of that slow 
and beautiful decj^ which llings crowns underfoot to star 
the earth with fanen glories, whence, as the cycle rolls, 
will leap ajain wild spnng. 

Thus each leaf that fell was marked from the moment 


whftn it fluttered a gjpod-bye and dropped, slow turning, 
from its twig. e 

But on that little pond the leaves floated in peace, and 
praised Heaven with their hues, the sunlight bannting 
over them. 
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And s& young Jolyon found them. 

Coming there one morning in the middle of October, he 
was disconcerted to find a bench about twenty paces fro|n 
his stand occupied, for he had a proper horror of any one 
seeing him at work. 

A lady in a velvet jacket was sitting there, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. A flowering laurel, however, 
stood between, and, taking shelter behind this, young 
Jolycn prepared his easel His preparations were leisurely ; 
he caught, as every true artist should at anything that 
might delay for a moment the effori of his work, and he 
found himself looking furtively at this unknown dame. 

Like his fatlier before him, he had an eye for a face. 
This face was channing i ^ 

He saw a rounded cliin nestling in a cream' ruffle, a 
delicate face witli large dark eyes and soft lips A block 
“ picture ’* hat concealed the hair ; her figure was lightlv 
poised against the back of the bench, her knees were 
crossed ; the tip of a patent-leather shoe emerged beneath 
her skirt. There was something, indeed, jncxpiessiblv 
dainty about the person of this lady, but youjig Jolyon's 
attention was chiefly riveted by the look on her face, 
which reminded him of his wife. It was as though its 
owner had come into contact vntli forces too strong for 
her. It troubled him, arousing vague feelings of attraction 
and chivalry. Wlio was she And what doing there, 
alone ? 

Two young gentlemen of that peculiar breed, at once 
for^vard and shy, found m the Regent's Park, came by 
on their way to lawn tenms, and he noted with disapproval 
their furtive stares ot admiration. A loitering gardener 
halted to do something unnecessary to a clump of pampas 
grass; he, too, wanted an excuse for peeping. A gentle¬ 
man, old, and, by his hat, a professor of horticulture, 
passed three times to scrutinise her long and stealthily, a 
queer expression about his lips. ^ 

With all these men young Jolyon felt the |ame vague 
irritation. She looked at none of them, yet was he certain 
that every man who passed would look at her like 
that. 

Her face was not the face of a sordcrcss, who in every 
liok holds out to men the offer of pleasure ; it had none 
of tlie devil's beauty " so highly prized among the fimt 
Fors3rtcs of the land ; neither was it of that type, no lesft 
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adorable, associated witli the boic of chocolate < it was 
hot of the spiritually passionate, or passionately spiritual 
order, peculiar to house-dccoration and modem poetry; 
ifbr did it seem to promise to the playwright material for 
the production of the interesting and iieurastlienic figure, 
who commits suicide in the last act. 

In shape and colouring, in its sott persuasive passivity, 
its sensuous purity, this woman's face reminded him of 
Titian’s " Heavenly Love.” a reproduttion of which hung 
over the sideboard lu his dining room. And her attraction 
seemed to dc m this Soft passivity, in the feebng she gave 
that to pressure she must ^neld. 

For what or whom was she waiting, in the silence whli 
the trees dropping here and there a leaf, and the thrushes 
strutting ck*se on grass toudicd with the sparkle of the 
autumn rime ? 

Then her charming face grew eager, and, glancing 
round, with almo.st a lovcrS jealousy, young Jclyon saw 
Bc'sinney sl'idiug across tltc grass 

Curiously lie w'atclied the meeting, the look in tlieir 
eyes, the long clasp of their hands. They sat down close 
together, fluked lor all their outward disiretion. He 
lieai d the rapid munnur of their talk, but what they 
said he could not catch. 

He had rowed in the galley himself! He knew the 
long hours of waiting and the lean minutes of a half¬ 
public meeting ; the tortures of suspense tliat haunt the 
unhallowed lover. 

It lequired, however, but a glance at their two faces 
to sec tliat tills was none of those affairs of a season that 
distract men and women about town ; none of those 
sudden appetites that wake up ravening, and are surfeited 
and asleep again m six weeks. Tliis was the real thing! 
Tlus was what had happened to liimself I Out of this 
an^^hing might* come ! 

l 3 osmney was pleading, and she so quiet, so soft, yet 
immovable in her passivity, sal looking over the grass. 

Was he the man to carry her off, that tendei, passive 
being, who w^ould never stir a step for herself ? Who had 
given him all herself, ^nd v>ould die for him, but perhaps 
would uever run with him 1 

It seemed to voung Jolyoii that he could hear her 
saying: ” But darlmg, it would ruin you I ” For he 
himself had experienced to the full the imawinfr fear at 
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tlie bottom of each woman's heart that she is a drag oi\ 
the man she loves. 

And he peeped at them no more ; but their soft, rapid 
talk came to his ears, v^ulh the stuttering song of some 
bird who seemed trying to remember the notes of spring : 
Joy—tragedy ? Which—which ? 

And gradually tlieir talk ceased ; long silence followed, 

“ And where does Soames come in 1 ” young Jolyon 
thought. People tliink she is concerned about the sin 
of deceiving her husband 1 Little they know ©f women ! 
She's eating, after starvation—taking her revenge I And 
Heaven help her—for he’ll take his." 

He heard the swish of silk, and, spying round the laurel, 
sawthem walking away, their hands stealthily joined. . . . 

At the end of July old Jolyon had taken hfs grand¬ 
daughter to the mountains ; and on that visit (the last 
they ever paid) June recovered to a great extent her 
health and spirite. In the hotels, filled with British 
Forsytes—for old Jolyon could not bear a " set of 
Germans," as he called all foreigners—she was looked 
upon with respect—the only granddaughter of that fine- 
looking, and evidently wealthy, old IVIr. Forsyte. She did 
not mix freely with people—^to mix freely with people was 
not Tune’s habit—but she formed some friendships, and 
notably one in the Rhone Valley, with a French girl who 
was dying of consumption. 

Determining at once that her friend should not die, she 
forgot, in the institution ot a campaign against Death, 
much of her own trouole. 

Old Jolyon watched the new intimacy with relief and 
disapproval; for this additional proof that her life was 
to be passed amongst " lame ducks " worried him. Would 
she never make a friendship or take an interest in some-- 
thing that would be or real benefit to her ? 

" Taking up with a parcel of foreigners," he called it. 

He often, however, brought home grapes or roses, Sind 
presented them to this " Mam’zelle " with an ingratiating 
twinkle. 

Towards the end of September, in spite of June's dis¬ 
approval, Mademoiselle Vigor breariied her la,st in the 
little hotel at St. Luc, to which they had moved her; 
and June took her defeat so deeply to heart that old 
Jolyon earned her away to Paris. Here, in conteniplatlcm 
of the " Venus de Milo " and the " Madeleine," she shop^. 




‘Off hef depression, and when, towards the i^iddle of 
October, they returned to town, her grandfather believed 
that he had effected a cure. 

* No sooner, however, had they established themselves 
in Stanhope Gate than he perceived to his dismay a 
return of her old absorbed and brooding manner. She 
would sit, staring in front of her, her chin on her hand, 
like a httle Norse spirit, grim and intent. While all 
around in the electric light, then just installed, shone the 
CTeat drawing-room brocaded up to tlie frieze, full of 
lumiture from Baple^and Pullbred’s. And in the huge gilt 
mirror were reflected those Dresden china groups of young 
men in tight knee breeches, at the feet of full-bosomed 
ladies nursing on their laps pet lambs, which old Jolyon 
had bought when he was a bachelor and thought so highly 
of in these days of degenerate taste. He was a man of 
most open mind, who. more tlian any Forsyte of them all, 
had moved with the times, but he could never forget that 
he had bought these groups at Jobson’s, and given a lot 
of money for them. He often said to June, with a sort of 
disillusioned contempt : 

" You don't care about them ! They’re not the gim- 
crack things you and your friends like, but they cost me 
seventy pounds ! " He was not a man who allowed his 
taste to be warped when he knew for solid reasons that it 
was sound. 

One of the first things that June did on getting home 
was to go round to Tirnotliy's. She persuaded herself that 
it was her duty to call there, and cheer him with an account 
of all’her travels ; but in reality she went because she 
knew of no other place where, by some random speech, 
or [roundabout question, she could glean news of 
Bosinney. 

They received her most cordially; And how was her 
dear grandfattter ? He had not been to see tliem since 
May. Her Uncle Timothy was very poorly, he had had 
a lot of trouble ^ith the chimney-sweep in his bedroom ; 
the stupid man had let the soot down the chimney 1 It 
had quite up.set her uncle. 

June sat there a Jong time, dreading, yet passionately 
hoping, that they»would speak of Bosinney. 

But paralysed by unaccountable discretion, Mrs. 
Septimus Small let fall no word, neither did she question 
June about him. In desperation the girl asked at 



whether ^Soames and Irene were in town—ehe had fi<it 
yet been to see any one. * 

It was Aunt Hester who replied : Oh, yes, they were 
in town, they had not been away at all. There was some 
little difficulty about the house, she believed. Tune had 
heard, no doubt 1 She had better ask her Aunt juley I 

June turned to Mrs. Small, who sal upright in her chair, 
her hands clasped, her face covered with innumerable 
pouts. In answer to the ^I’s look she maintained a 
strange silence, and when she spoke it was to ask June 
wheiher she had worn night-socks up in those high liotels 
where it must be so cold of a night. 

June answered that she had not, she haled tlie stuffy 
thmgs ; and rose to leave. 

Mrs. Small's infallibly chosen silence was far more 
ominous to her than anything that could have been said. 

Before half an hour was over she had dragged the 
truth from Mrs. Baynes in Lowndes Squaio, lhat Soames 
was bringing an action against Bosinney over the decora¬ 
tion of the house. 

Instead of disturbing her, the news had 'a strangely 
calming effect; as though she saw in the prospect of this 
struggle new hope for herself. She learnt that the case 
was expected to come on m about a month, and there 
seemed little or no prospect of Bosinney's success. 

“ And whatever he'll do I can't think," said IVIrs. 
Baynes; " it's very dieadlul for him, you know—he's 
got no money—^lic’s very hard up. And we can't help him, 
I'm sure. I'm told the money-lenders won't lend if you 
have no seciinty, and he has none—^nonc at all " 

Her embonpoint had increased of late ; she was in the 
full swing 01 autumn organisation, her writing-table 
literally strewn with the menus of charity functions. She 
looked meaningly at June, with her round eyes of parrot- 
grev. 

The sudden flush that rose on the girl’s intent young 
face—«he must have seen spring up before her a ^eat 
hope—the sudden sweetness of her smile, often eame back 
to Lady Baynes in after years (Baynes was knighted when 
he built lhat public Museum of Art w'hicli has given so 
much employment to officials, and io little pleasure to 
those working classes for whom it was designed). 

The memory of that change, vivid and touching, like 
the breaking open of a flower, or the first sun after long 



f^nter, the memory, too, of all that came after, often 
kltruded itself, unaccountably, inopportunely 6n l-ady 
Baynes, when her mind was set upon the most important 
things. 


This was the very afternoon of the day that young 
Jolyon witnessed the meeting in the Botanical Gardens, 
and on this day, too, old Jolyon paid a visit to his solicitors, 
Forsyte, Bustard, and Forsyte, in the Poultry. Soames 
was not in, he had gone down to Somerset House ; Bustard 
was buried np to tlic liilt in papers and that inaccessible 
apartment;’ where he was judiciously placed, in order 
that he might do as much work as possible ; but James 
was in the fr(mt office, biting a finger, and lugubriously 


turning over Ihe pleadings in Forsyte v. Bosinney 

This ^ound laAvyer had only a sort of luxurious dread 
of riie “ nice point," enough to set up a pleasurable 
feeling of fuss ; for his good practical sense told him that 
if he himself were on the Beucii lie would not pay much 


attention to it. But he was afraid tliat this Bosinney 
would go bankrupt and Soames would have to find the 
money aftei* all, and costs into the bargain. And behind 
this tangible dread tlicre was always that intangible 
trouble, Unking in the background, intricate, dim, 
scandalous, like a bad dream, and of which this action 


was but an outward and visible sign. 

He raised his head as old Jolyon came in, and muttered : 
" How are you, Jolyon ? Haven't seen you for an age. 
You’ve been to Switzerland, they tell me. This young 
Tiosinney. He’s got Ininself into a mess. I knew how it 
would.be I " He held out the papers, regarding his elder 
brotlier with nervous gloom. 

Old JolycjTi read tlicm in silence, and while he read 
them James looked at the floor, biting liis fingers the w'hile. 

Old Jolyon pitched them dowm at last, and they fcU 
with a thump amongst a mass of affidavits in " fe Bun¬ 
combe, deceased," one of the many branches of that 
parent and profitable tree, " Fryer v. Forsyte." 

“ I doiVt know wdiat Soames is about," he said, " to 


make a fuss over a few hundred pounds. I thought he was 
a man of property." 

James’s long uj^fir lip twitched angrily ; he could not 
bear his son to be attacked in such a spot. 

nOt the money-" he began, but meeting his 

brother's glance, direct, shrewd, he stopped. 



i 

There ,was a silence. ^ 

“ I’ve come in for my Will,” said old jolyon at last, 
tugging at his moustache. 

James’s curiosity was roused at once. Perhaps nothing 
in this life was more stimulating to him than a Will; 
it was the supreme deal with property, the final inventory 
of a man's belongings, the last word on what he was 
worth. He sounded the bell 

" Bring in Mr. Jolyon’s Will,” he said to an anxious, 
dark-haired clerk. 

“You going to make some alterations ? ” And through 
his mind there flaslied the thought: ” Now, am I worth 
as much as he ? ” 

Old Jolyon put the Will in his breast pocket, and James 
twisted his long legs regretfully 

“ You’ve made some nice pm chases lately, they tell 
me,” he said. 

” I don’t know where you get your information from,” 
answered old Jolyon sharply. ” Wlicn's this action 
coming on ? Next month ? I can’t tell what you’ve got 
in your minds. You must manage your own affairs ; but 
if you take my advice, you'll settle it out of CoiiVt. Good¬ 
bye 1 ” With a cold handshake he was gone. 

James, his fixed grey-blue eye corkscrewing round some 
secret anxious image, began again to bite his finger. 

Old Jolyon took his Will to the offices of the New 
Colliery Company, aud sat down in the empty Board 
Room to read it through Tie answeicd “ Down-by-the- 
starn ” Hemmings so lutly when the latter, seeing his 
Chairman seated there, entered with the new Super¬ 
intendent's first report, thai the Secretary withdrew with 
regretful dignity ; and sending for the transfer clerk, blew 
him up till the poor youth knew not where to look. 

It was not—by George—as he (Down-by-the-stani) 
would have him know, for a whipper-snapper of a young 
feUow hke him to come down to that office, and think 
that he was God Almighty. He (DowTi-by-the-stam) had 
beer- head of that office for more years than a*boy like 
him could count, and if he thought that when he had 
finished all his work, he could sit there doing nothing, he 
did not know him, Hemmings (Down-by-the-starn), and 
so forth. 

On tlie other side of the green baize door old Jolyon 
sat at the long, mahogany-and-lcather board tame, 1^ 
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thick, loose-jointed, tortoise-shell eyeglasses perched on 
the bridge of his nose, his gold pencil moving down tlie 
Glauses of his Will. 

It was a simple affair, for there were none of those 
vexatious little legacies and donations to charities, which 
fritter away a man’s possessions, and damage the majestic 
effect of that little paragraph in the morning papers 
accorded to Forsytes who die with a hundred thousand 
pounds 

A simple affair. Just a bequest to his son of twenty 
thousand, and " as to the residue of my property of 
whatsoever kind whethci realty or personalty, or par¬ 
taking of the nature of either—upon trusts to pay the 
proceeds rents annual produce dividends or interest 
thereof and thcron to my said granddaughter June 
Forsyte or iier assigns during her life to be for her sole 
use and benefit and without, etc. . . . and from and 
after her death or decease upon trust to convey assign 
transfer or make over the said last-mentioned lands 
hereditameflts i)remiscs trust moneys sbicks funds in¬ 
vestments’ and securities or such as shall then stand for 
and represent the same unto such person or persons 
whether one or more for such intents purptises and uses 
and generally in such a manner way and form in all 
respects as the said June Forsyte notwithstanding 
coverture shall by her last Will and Testament or any 
writing or writings in the nature of a Will testament or 
tesla men tar} tlispositioii to be by her duly made signed 
and published dirtxt appoint or make over give and dispose 
of the same And in default etc . . . Piovidcd always . . 
And so on, in seven folios of brief and simple phrase- 
ol<^. 

Xlie Will had been drawn by James in his palmy days. 
He had foresee.i almost every con1ingenc3\ 

Old Jolyon sat a long time reading this Will; at last 
he took half a sheet of paper from the rack, and made a 
prolonged* pencil note , then buttoning up the Will, he 
caused a cab to be called and drove to the offtces of 
Paramor and Herring, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Jack 
Herring was dead? but bis nephew was still in the firm, 
and old Jolyon was closeted with him for half an hour. 

He had kept the hansom, and on coming out, gave the 
driver the address—3 Wistaria Avenue. 

J|ie ^elt a strange slow satisfaction^ as though he had 
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scored a victory over James and the man of piopertyi 
They should not poke their noses into his anairs any 
more ; he had just cancelled theii trusteeships of his Will; 
he would take the whole of his business out of their hands, 
and put it into the liands of young Herring, and he would 
move the business of his Companies too If that young 
Soames were such a man of property, he would never 
miss a thousand a year or so , ana under his great white 
moustache old Jolyon gnmly smiled He felt that what 
he was doing was m the nature of retributive justice, 
richly deserved. 

Slowl>, surely, with the secret inner process that works 
the destruction of an old tree, the poison of the wounds 
to his happiness, his will, his ptide, had corrqded the 
comely edifice of his philosophy Life had worn him down 
(Ml one side, till, like that family of whicli he was tlie 
head, he had lost balance 

To liim, borne nortliwards towards his son's house, 
the thought of the new disposition of pmporly, which he 
had just set in motion, appeared vaguely m the light of a 
stroke of punishment, levelled at tlial f.imil}' and that 
Society, of winch James and lus son seemed to him the 
representatives. He had made a reslicution to young 
Jolyon, and restitution to young Jolyon satisfied liis 
secret craving for revenge—revengo against Time, sorrow 
and interference, against all that incalculable sum of 
disapproval that had been bestowed by tlie world for 
fifteen years on his only son. It presented itself as the 
one possible way of asserting once more the domination 
of his will; of forcing James, and Soames, and the 
tamily, and all those hidden masses (>f Foisytes—great 
stream rolling against the single cl<nn ot his obstinacy— 
recognise once and for all tiiat Ae would he master. It 
was sweet to think that at last he was going to make the 
boy a richer man by far than that son of James, that 

man of property/' And it was sweet to give to Jo, for 
he loved his son. * 

Neither young Jolyon nor his wife were in (young 
Jolyon indeed was not back from the Cotvinical), but the 
little maid told him that she cxpectM«tlie master at any 
moment: 

“ He's always at 'ome to tea, sir, to play with the 
children." 

i )14 Jolyon said he would wait; and sat down 
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enough in the faded, shabby drauing-room, where, now 
•that the sumraor cluutzes were removed, the old chairs 
and sofas revealed all their threadbare deficiencies. He 
longed to send for the children to have them there 
beside Inm, their supple bodies against his knees ; to hear 
Jolly's : " Hallo, Oian 1 " and see his rush; and feel 
Holly’s soft little hand stealing up against his cheek. But 
he would not Tliere was solemnity m what he had come 
to do, and until it w is over he would not play. He amused 
hunself by thinking how with two strokes of his pen he 
was going to lestore the look of caste so conspicuously 
absent fiom everything in that little house , how he 
could fijl these rooms, or others in some larger mansion, 
with triumphs of art from Baple and I’ullbred's , how he 
tould send lilth jolly to Harrow and*Oxford (he no longer 
had faith 111 1 ton and Omibiidge, for his sr n had been 
there) : how he coakl jirocuie little Holly the best musical 
instruction, the cJuld li<id a rcmaikable aptitude. 

As theses visions crowded before him, causing emotion 
to swell hes heait, he lose and '-lood at the window, looking 
down into the littl * walk d stnp of garden, wheie the pear- 
tree, bare of leaves before its time, stood with gaunt 
branches in the slow-gathering mist of the autumn after¬ 
noon. The dog Balthasar, his tail curkd tightly over a 
piebald, furry back, was walking at llie* farther^ end, 
suifhng at the plants, and at mtcivals plaemg his leg 
for support against tiie Avail. 

And old Job on mused 

What pleasure was tliere left but to give ? It was 
pleasant to give, when you could find one who would 
be thankful lor what you gave—one of your own flesh 
and blood 1 There was no sucli satisfaction to be had 
out of giving “*■0 those who did not belong to you, to those 
who had no claim on you • Such giving as that was a 
betrayal ol the tndividnalistic convictions and actions of 
hi'* life, of all lus enterprise, his labour, and his moderation, 
of tlip great and proud fact that, like tens of thousands of 
Foisytes before Inm, tens of thousands 111 the present, tens 
of thousands in tjie* future, he had always made his own, 
and held his own, in the w'orld 

And, while he stood tfieie looking down on the smut-* 
covered foliage of the laurels tlie black-stained 
plot, the progress of the dog Balthasar, all the sunering 
years during which he had been baulked of 
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legitimate epjo^Tnent mingled its gall with the sweetness 
of the approaching moment. 

Young Jolyon came at last, pleased with his work, and 
fresh from long hours in the open air. On hearing that 
his father was in the drawing-room, he inquired hurriedly 
whether Mrs. Forsyte was at home, and being informed 
that she was not, heaved a sigh of relief. Then putting 
his painting materials carefully in the little coat-closet 
out of sight, he went in, t 

With characteristic decision old Jolyon came at once to 
the point. " I’ve been altering my arrangenjcnts, Jo,” 
he said. ” You can cut your coat a bit longer in the 
future—I’m settling a thousand a year on you at once. 
June will have fifty thousand at my death ; and you the 
rest. That dog of yours is spoiling the garden. I shouldn't 
keep a dog, if I were you 1 ” 

The dog Balthasar, seated in the centre of the lawn, 
was examining his tail. 

Young Jolyon looked at the animal, but saw him 
dimly, for liis eyes w'ere misty. , 

” Yours won't come short of a hundred thousand, my 
boy,” said old Jolyon; ” I thought you’d better know. 
I haven't much longer to live at my age. I shan’t allude 
to it again. How’s your wife ? And—give her my love.” 

Young Jolyon put his hand on Jjis father's shoulder, 
and, as neither spoke, the episode closed. 

Having seen his father into a hansom, young Jolyon 
came back to the drawii.g-room and stood wlier^ old 
folyon had stood, looking down on the little garden. 
He tried to realise all that this meant to him, and, Forsyte 
that he was, vistas of property were opened out in his 
brain; the years of half rations through which he had 
passed had not sapped his natural instincts. ,^In extremely 
practical form, he thought of travel, of his wufe’s costume, 
the children's education, a pony for Jo)ly, a thousand 
things ; but in the midst of all he thought, too, of | 5 osinney 
and his mistress, and tlie broken song of the thrush, Joy 
—tragedy ! Which ? Which ? 

The old past—the poignant, su:ffej‘ing, passionate. 
,wonderful past that no money could buy, that nothing 
could restore in all its burning sweetness—^liad come back 
before him. 

When his wife came in he w'ent straight up to hw an(f 
hi$ arms ; and for a long time he 
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speaking, his eyes closed, pressing her to him, while she 
rdooked at him with a wondering, adoring, doubting look 
in her eyes. 


CHAPTER IV 


VOYAGE INTO THE INFERNO 

The morning after a certain night on which Soames at 
last asserted his rights and acted like a man, he break¬ 
fasted'alone. 

He breakfasted by gaslight, the' fog of a late November 
wrapping Ihc town as in some monsirous blanket till the 
trees of the Square even vvoie ba.rcly visible from the 
dining-room window. 

He ate steadily, but at times a sensation as though he 
could not swallow attacked him. IJad lie been right to 
yield to his overmastering hunger of the night before, 
and break down the resistance whn^h he had suffered now , 
too long from tliis woman who was his lawful and solemnly 
constituted helpmate ? 

He was strangely haunted by the recollection of her 
face, from bcfc'>re wliicli, to soothe her, he had tried to 
pull her- hands—of Jier terrible smothered sobbing, the 
like of which he had never lieartl, and still seemed to hear ; 
and he was still haunted by the odd, intolerable feeling 
of remorse and shame he liad fidt, as he stood looking at 
her by the flame of the single candle, before silently 
slinking away. 

And someliow, now that he had acted like this he was 
surprised at liimself. 

Two nights lyjfore, at Winifred Darlic’s, he had taken 
Mrs. Ma^Ander in to dinner. She had said to him, looking 
in his face with her sharp, greenish eyes : " And so you^' 
wife is a great friend of that Mr. Bosmney's ? " 

Not deigning ^o#ask what she meant, he had brooded 
over her words. 

They had roused in him a fierce jealousy, which, with 
the peculiar perversion of this instinct, had turned to 
fiercer desire. 

Without the ittceutive of Mrs. MacAnder's words heV 
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might never have done what he had done. Without their 
incentive and the accident of finding his wife's door for 
once unlocked, which had enabled him to steal upon her 
asleep. 

Slumber had removed his doubts bui the morning 
brought them again One thought ccmi foiled him No 
one would know—it was not the sort ot thing that she 
would speak about 

And, indeed, when the vehicle of his daily business life, 
which needed so imperativeI5 the grease of clear and 
practical thought started rolling one t moie with the read¬ 
ing of his letters those ni^litm in Id c doubts began to 
assume less extras igant imprrtanK at tJic back of his 
mmd The incident \\ is leilly Tied of gnat m micnt 
women made a fuss abmi it in bocks bid 111 the cool 
judgment of light thinking men of nn 11 oi the w»jiJd, ol 
such as he re< ollectcd otten received j 1 1 e in the Divorce 
Court, he had but flone his best to ‘‘ii 1 un the sanctity of 
marriage, to prevent her from ibuidoning her duty, 

possibly, if she were still seeing Bosinncv, liolu-No, 

he did not regret it 

Now that the first step towards reconciliation had 
been taken, the rest would be comparatively—com 
paratively- 

He rose and wilked to the wnulov TTis nerve had 
been shikcn The sound of snothcT(d sobbing was in 
ears again He could not get rul of it ^ 

He put on bis fur coat and went < id into^^e fog 
havmg to go into the v^jtv, be took tl e undergiound 
railway from Slo me Square st itiou 

In his cornel of the first cIj. s compirtmcnt filled with 
City men the sraothend sobbing still h unite d him, so he 
opened the Times with the ivh ei uklc that drowns all 
lesser sound > and, bamcaded bcliind it, set himsell 
steadily to con the news 

He read that a Bccoider had charged a grand jury on 
4he previous day with a moie than usually lofig list of 
ofiences He read of three murders, five nuinslau^hters, 
seven arsons, and as many as elcvc n rapes— o. surpnsingly 
high number—in addition to manV^»less conspicuous 
crimes, to be tried during a coming Sc -.ions , and from 
one piece of news he went on to anothei, keepmg tlie paper 
well before his face 

And etili. inseparable from hi$ reading, was the 

■ c 1. 
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of Irene's teax*stamed face« and the sounds from her 
broken heart. 

The day was a bu£>y one, ‘mcluding. In addition to the 
ordinary affairs of his practice, a visit to liib brokers, 
Messrs. Grin and Grinning, to give them instructions to 
sell his shares in th^" Now CoUicry Co., Ltd , v hose business 
he suspected, rather than knew, was stagnating (this 
enterprise afterwirds slowly declined, and was ultimately 
sold for a song to an American syndicate); and a long 
conference at Waterbuck, QC.'s chambers, attended by 
Boulter, by Fishc, the jumor counsel, and Waterbuck, 
Q.C., liimself. 

The case of Forsyte v. Bosinney was expected to be 
reu.( lied on tlie morrow, bclurc Mr. Justice Bentham 

Ml. Justice Bcutl) im, a man ot common sense rather 
tlian Loo gre.it legal knowledge, was considered to be about 
tlie best mrui they could have to try the action. He was a 
“ strong " judge 

WaterbuKk, QC., in pleasing conjunction with an 
almost rudf m git tt of Boulter and Fiske, paid to Soames a 
good deal of attention, by instinct or the sounder evidence 
of rumour, feeling him to be a man of property 

He held with lemarkable consistency to the opinion 
he had alrc.tdy expressed in writing, that the issue would 
depend to a gicat extent on the c\idence given at the 
trial, and in a few wcll-diiccted leniarks he advised 
Soames (Hot to be too Cvireful in giving that evidence. 

“ A Hi tic blnffness, Mr Forsyte," he s,ud, " a little bluff¬ 
ness," and after he had spoken he laughed firmly, closed 
his lips tight, and scratched liis head just below where 
he had pushed his wig back, for all tlie world hke that 
gentleman-farmer for whom he loved to be taken. He 
was considered pernaps the leading man in breach of 
promise cases. 

Soames used the underground agam in going home. 

Tlie fog was worse tlian ever at Sloane Square station. ^ 
Through the still, thick blur, men groped in and out 
women, very few, grasped their reticules to their bosoms 
and handkerchiefi^ to their mouths; crowned with the 
weird excrescence of the driver, haloed by a vague glow 
of lamp-light that seemed to drown m vapour before it 
reached the pavement, cabs loomed dim-shaped ever and 
again, and discharged dtlzena bolting like rabbits to their 
.bnmwit 
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And these shadowy figures, wrapped each in his own 
■ little shroud of fog, took no notice of each other. In the 
great warren, each rabbit for himself, especially those 
clothed in tlie more expensive fur, who, afraid of carriages 
on foggy days, are driven underground. 

One figure, however, not far from Soames, waited at 
the station door. 

Some buccaneer or lover, of whom each Forsyte thought: 
" Poor devil! looks as if he were having a bad time I ” 
Their kind hearts beat a stroke faster for that poor, 
waiting, anxious lover in the fog ; but they hurried by, 
well knowing that they had neither time nor money to 
spare for any suffering but their own. 

Only a policeman, patrolling slowly and at intervals, 
took an interest in that waiting figure, the brim of whose 
slouch hat h^'lf hid a face reddened by the cold, all thin, 
and haggard, over which a hand stole now and again to 
smooth away anxiety, or renew the resolution that kept 
him waiting tliere. But the waiting lover (,’f lover he 
were) was used to policemen's scrutiny, or too, absorbed 
in his anxiety, for he never flinched. A hardened case, 
accustomed to long trysts, to anxiety, and fog, and cold, 
if only his mistress came at last. Foolish lover I Fogs 
last imtil the spring; there is also snow and rain, no 
comfort anywhere ; gnawing fear if you bring her out, 
gnawing fear if you bid her stp*,y at home I 

“ Serve him rigjht; he should arrange hi3 affairs 
better! " 

So any respectable Forsyte. Yet, if that sounder 
citizen could have listened at the wailing lover's heart, 
out there in the fog and the cold, he would have said 
^gain : ‘'Yes, poor devil I he's having a bad time ! " 

Soames got into his cab, and, with the glass down, 
'crept along Sloane Street, and so along {he Brompton 
Road, and home. He reached his house aj, five. 

* His wife was not in. She had gone out a q^uarter of 
' an hour before. Out at such a time of night, into this 
terrible fog I What was the meaning of that ? 

He sat by the dining-room fiie, wit]^ the door open, 
disturbed to the soul, tr5ring to read the evening paper. 
A book was no good—^in daily papers alone was any 
^ narcotic to such worry as his. From the customary 
recorded in tlie journal he drew some comfort.^ 
^ actress "—“ Grave indisposition ol ^ 
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t’i’Stditesiaisin (that chronic sufferer)—** Divofce of an 
army officer ”—“ Fire in a collie^ ”—^he read them all. 
They helped him a little—prescribed by the greatest of 
all doctors, our natural taste. 


It was nearly seven when he heard her come in. 

The incident of the night before had long lost its 
importance under stress of anxiety at her strange sortie 
into the fog. But now that Irene was home, the memory of 
her broken-hearted sobbing came back to him, and he 
felt nervous at the thought of facing her. 

She was already on the stairs ; her grey fur coat hung 
to her knees, its high collar almost hid her face, she wore 
a thick veil. 


She peither turned to look at him nor spoke. No 
ghost or stranger could have passed more silently. 

Bilson came to lay dinner, and ‘told him that Mrs. 
Forsyte was not coming down ; slie was having the 
soup in her room. 

For once Soames did not " change ” ; it was, perhaps, 
the first time in his life that he had sat down to dinner 


with soiled cuffs, and, not even noticing them, he brooded 
long over his wine. He sent Bilson to light a fire in his 
picture-room, and presently went up there himself. 

Turning on the gas, he heaved a deep sigh, as though 
amongst these treasures, the backs of which confronted 
him in stacks, around the little room, he had found at 
length his peace of mind. He w'ent straight up to the 
greatest treasure of them all, an undoubted Turner, and, 
carrying it to the easel, turned its face to the light. There 
had been a movement in Turners, but he had not been 
able to make up his mind to part with it. He stood for a 
long time, his pale, clean-shaven face poked forward 
above his stand-up collar, looking at the picture as thougjh 
he were adding it up ; a wistful expression came into ms 
eyes; he found, perhaps, that it came to too little. He 
took it down from the easel to put it back against the 
wall; but, in crossing the room, stopped, for he seemed 
to hear sobbing. 

It was nothing—only the sort of thing that had been 
bothering him im>tRe morning. And soon after, puttmg 
the high guard before the blazing fire, he stole downstairs. 

Fresh for the morrow 1 was liis thought.- It was long 


before he went to sleep. ... 

It is now to George Forsyte that the mind must turn , 
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for Ughi on the events of that fog-engulfed^ afteiN^; 
noon. 

The wittiest and most sportsmanlike of the Forsytes^ 
had passed the day reading a novel in the paternal 
mansion at Princes’ Gardens. Since a recent crisis in his 
financial affairs he had been kept on parole by Roger, and 
compelled to reside at home.” 

Towards five o'clock he w ent out, and took train at 
South Kensington Station (for every one to-day went 
Underground). His intention was to- dine, and pass the 
evening playing billiards at the Red Pottle—that unique 
hostel, neither chib, liotel, nor good gilt restaurant. 

He got oiit at Charing Cross, choosing it in preference 
to his more usual St. James's Park, that he might reach 
Jermyn Street by better lighted w'ays. 

On the platform his eyes—for in combination with a 
composed and fashionable appearance, George had sharp 
eyes, and was alw'ays on the look-out for fillips to his 
sardonic humour—his eyes were attracted by a man, who, 
leaping from a first-class compartment, staggered rather 
than w'alked towards the exit. ' 

“ So ho, my bird 1 ” said George to himself ; ” why, it’s 
' the Buccaneer'! ” and he put his big figure on the*trail. 
Nothing afforded him greater amusement than a drunken 
man. 

Bosinney, who wore a slouch, hat, stopped in front of 
him, spun around, and rushed back towards llie carriage 
he had just left. He was too late. A porter caught him 
by the coat; the train was already moving on. 

Greorge's practised glance cauglii sight of the face of 
the lady clad in a grey fur coat at the carriage window. 
It was Mrs. Soames—and George felt that this wa& 
^interesting I 

f • And now he followed Bosinney more clooely than ever 
-—^up the stairs, past the ticket collector into the street. 
In that progress, however, his feelings underwent a 
change ; no longer merely curious and amused, he felt 
sorry for the poor fellow he was shadowdng. “ The 
Buccaneer ” was not drunk, but seemed to be acting under 
the stress of violent emotion ; he wafe talking to himself, 
and alj that George could catch were the words ” Oh, 
God " Nor did he appear to know what he was doing, or 
where going; but stared, hesitated, moved like a man 
out of mind; and from being merely a joker in sea^'cl' 
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^of aniusement, George felt that he must see •'the poor 
chap tJjrough. 

He liad "taken the knock"—“taken the knock 1 “ 
And he wondered what on earth Mrs. Soames had been 
saying, what on earth she liad been telling him in the 
railway carriage. She had looked bad enough herself I 
It made George sorry to think of her travelling on with 
her trouble all alone. 

He followed close behind Bosinneys elbow—a tall, 
burly figure, saying nothing, dodging warily—and 
shadowed him out into the fog. There was something 
here beyond a jest I He kept liis head admirably, in spite 
of some excitement, for in addition to compassion, the 
instincts of the chase were roused within him. 

Bosinney walked right out into the thoroughfare—a 
vast muffled blackness, where a man could not see six 
paces before him ; where, all around, voices or whistles 
mocked the sense of direction ; and sudden shapes came 
rolling slow upon them; and now and then a light 
showed like a dim island in an infinite dark sea. 


And fa»t into this perilous gulf of night walked Bosinney, - 
and fast after him walked George. If the fellow meant to 
put his “ twopenny " under a bus, he would stop it if he 
could I Across the street and back the hunted creature 
strode, not groping as other men were groping in that 
gloom, but driven forward as lliougli the faithful George 
behind wielded a knout; and thi.s chase after a haunt^ 
man began to have for George the strangest fascina¬ 
tion. 

But it was now that the affair developed in a way whicn 
ever afterwards caused it to remain green in his mind. 
Brought to a stand-still in the fog, he heard words which 
threw a sudden light on these proceedings. What 
Soames had said to Bosinney in the train was now 
longer dark, George understood from those mutterings 
that Soame^ had exeicised liis rights over an estranged 
and tuivrilling wife in the greatest—^the supreme act of 
property. 

His fancy wandered in the fields of this situation ; it 
impressed him; t Ifb guessed something of the anguish, 
the sexual confusion and horror in Bosinney’s heart. 
And he thought: “ Yes, it's a bit tliick 1 I don't wonder 
the poor fellow is half-cracked I " 

He had run his quarry to earth on a bench under one 
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the lioRS iti Trafalgar Square, a monster sphynx /stray *tr 
like themselves in that gulf of darkness. Here, riad anet f/ 
alent, sat Bosinney, and George, in whose patience was ^ - 
touch of strange brotherliness, took his stand behind. He 
was not lacking in a certain delicacy—a sense of form— 
that did not permit Jiim to intrude upon this tragedy, and 
he waited, quiet as tiie lion above, his fur collar hitched 
above his ears concealing the fleshy redness of his cheeks, 
concealing all but his eyes with tlieir sardoilic, com- 

E assionate stare. And men kept passing buck from 
usiness on the way to Iheir clubs—men wliosc figures 
shrouded in cocoons of log came into view like spectres, 
and like ^ectres vanished. Then even in liis compassion 
George's Qnilpish humonr bndte forth in a sudden longing 
to pluck these spectres by the sleeve, and say ; 

“ Hi, you Johnnies ! You don’t often see a show like 
this! Here's a poor devil whose mistress has just been 
telling him a pretty little story of her husband ; walk up, 
walk up I He's taken the knoc]&, you sec." 

In fancy he saw them gaping round the tortured lover ; 
and grinned as he thought of some respectable, newly- 
married spectre enabled by the state of liis own affections 
to catch an inkling of what was going on within Bosinney ; 
he fancied he could see his mouth getting wider and wider, 
and the fog going down and down. For in George was all 
that contempt of the iiiiddle-cUss—especially of the 
married middle-class—peculiar to the wild and sportsman¬ 
like spirits in its ranks. 

But he began to be bored. Waiting was not what he 
had bargained for. 

" After all,” he thought, “ the poor chap will get over 
it; not tlie first time such a thing has happened in this 
*';ttle city I ” But now his quarry again began muttering 
' ‘ds of violent hate and anger. And follo^imig a sudden 
Inpulse Geoige touched him on the shoulder. ' 
Bosinney spun round. «. 

" Who are yon ? What do you want ? ” « 

George could have stood it well enough in the light of 
the gas lamps, in the light of that everyday w'orld of 
which he was so hardy a connoisseurbut in tliis fog, 
where all was gloomy and unreal, where nothing had tliat 
matter-of-fact value associated by Forsytes w'lth earth, 

Jie was a victim to strange qualms, and as he tried to 
al^e back inta the eyes- pf this maniac, he thought: 
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1 see a bobby, I'll hand him over; he’* not fit to ' 

at, large.” 

But waiting for no answer, Bosinney strode off into 
the fog, and George followed, keeping x)erhaps a little 
farther off, yet more than ever set on tracking him down. 

” He can't go on long like this,” he thought. ” It's 
God’s own miracle he’s not been run over already.” He 
brooded no more on policemen, a sportsman’s sacred fire 
alive again within lum, 

.Into a*dcnser gloom than ever Bosinney held on at a 
furious pace ; but his pursuer perceived more method in 
his madness—he was clearly making his way westwards. 

” He’s really going for Soames ! ” thought George. 
The idea was attractive. It would be a sportir.g end to 
such a chase. He had always disliked liis cousin. 

The shaft of a passing cab brushed ?j,gainst his shoulder 
and make him leap aside. He did not intend to be killed 
for the Buccaneer, or any one. Yet, with hereditary 
tenacity, he stuck to the trail through vapour that blotted 
out everything but the sliadcnv of the hunted man and 
the dim noon of the nearest lamp. 

Then suddenly, with the instinct of a town-stroller, 
George knew himself to be in Piccadilly. Here he could 
find his way blindfold ; and freed from the strain of 
geographical uncertainty, his mind returned to Bosinney’s 
trouble. 

Down the long avenue of his man-about-town ex¬ 
perience, bursting, as it were, through a smirch of doubtful 
amours, there stalked to him a memory of his youth. 
A memory, poignant still, that brought the scent of hay, 
the gleam of moonlight, a summer magic, into the reek 
and blackness of tliis London fog—the memory of a night 
when in the darkest shadow of a lawn he had over-hear^ 
from a womiyi’s lips that he was not her sole posses 
And for a moment George walked no longer in blac 
Piccadilly, but 4 ay again, with hell in Ins heart, and his 
face to the sweet-smelling, dewy grass, in tlie long shadow 
of poplars that liid the moon. 

A longing seized him to throw his arm round the 
Buccaneer, and #a^, ” Come, old boy. Time cures all. 
Let’s go and drink it off I ” 

But a voice yelled at him, and lie started back. A cab 
rolled out of blackness, and into blackness disappeared. 
,Ajttd sucienly George perceived that he had,.lost Bosinney. 
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, He ran forward and back, felt his heart clutched a ** 
sickening fear, the dark fear which lives in the wings of 
the fog. Perspiration started out on his brow. He Stood* 
quite still, listening with all his might. 

And then,” as he confided to Dartie the same evening 
in the course of a game of billiards at tlie Red Pottle, ” I 
, lost him.” 

Dartie twirled complacently at his dark moustache. 
He had just put together a neat break of twenty-three, 
failing at a ” jenny.” ” And who was.^A^ ? ” he^sked. 

George looked slowly at the ” man of the world's ” 
fattish, sallow face, and a little grim smile lurked about 
the Curves of his cheeks and liis heavy-lidded eyes. 

” No, no, my fine fellow,” he thought. ” I'm not going 
to tell you ? ” For though he mixed with Dartie a good 
deal, he tliought him a bit of a cad. 

” Oh, some little love-lady or other,” he said, and 
chalked his cue. 

” A love-lady! ” exclaimed Dartie—he used a more 
figurative expression. ” I made sure it was *our friend 

Soa-” « 

Did you ? ” said George curtly. ” Then damme 
you've made an error.” 

He missed his shot. He was careful not to allude to 
the subject again till, towards eleven o'clock, having, 
in his poetic phraseolc^gy, ” looked upon the chink when 
it was yellow,” he drew aside the blind, and gazed out 
into the street. The murky blackness of the fog was 
but faintly broken by the lamps of the ” Red Pottle,” and 
no shape of mortal man or thing was in sight. 

** I can’t help tiiinking of that poor Buccaneer,” he 
^ said. ” He may be wandering out there now in that 
^bg. If he’s not a corpse,” he added with strange dejection. 
Corpse! ” said Dartie, in whom the recollection of 
ms defeat at Richmond flared up. ” He's all right. Ten 
to one if he wasn't tight I '* 

George turned on him, looking really formidable, with 
a sort of savage gloom on his big face. 

" Dry up I ” he said. ” Don't I tell you he's ‘ taken the 
^ knock 1 ** ♦ 
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CHAPTER V 

THE TRIAL 

On Ihe morning of his case, which was second in the list, 
Soames was again obliged to start without seeing Irene, 
and it 'v/as just as- well, for he had not as yet made up 
his mind what attitude to adopt towards her. 

He had been requested to be in court by half-ppst ten, 
to provide against the event of the first acti'^'i (a breach 
of promise^ collapsing, which, however, it did not, both 
sides showing a courage that afforded Waterbuck, Q.C,, 
an opportunity for improving Ins already great reputation 
in this class of case. He was opposed by Ram, the other 
celelwated breacli of promise man. It was a battle of 
giants. 

The coifSrt delivered judgment just before the iuiicheon 
interval-'* The jury left the box for good, and Soames 
went out to get sornetliing to eat. He met James standing 
at the little luncheon-bar, like a pelican in the wilderness 
of the galleries, bent over a sandwich with a glass of sherry 
before him. The spacious emptiness of the great central 
hall, over which fatlicr and son brooded as they stood 
together, was marred now and then for a fleeting moment 
by barristers m wig and gown hurriedly bolting across, 
by an occa.sional old lady or rusty-coated man, looking 
lip in a frightened way, rind by two persons, bolder than 
their generation, seated in an embrasure arguing. The 
sound of their voices arose, together ^vith a scent as q 1 
neglected wells, which, mingling with the odour of iMm 
galleries, corAbined to form the savour, like nothing 
the emanation of a refined cheese,so indissolubly connected 
with the admitfistratioTi of British justice. 

It wafe not long before James addressed liis son. 

“ When's your case coming on ? I suppose it'll be on 
directly. I shouldn’t wonder if this Bosinney'd say 
anything ; I shohla think he’d have to. He’ll go bankrupt 
if it goes against him.” He took a large bite at his sand¬ 
wich and a mouthful of sherr^’-. ” Your mother,” he said, 
” wants you and Irene to come and dine to-night.” 

A cl^l smUe played round Soames’a lips; he looked 
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back at has father. Any one who had seen the look, j^old • 
and furtive, thus interchanged, might have been pardoned 
for not appreciating the real understanding between them.i 
James finked his sherry at a draught, 

" How much ? ” he asked. 


On returning to the court Soames took at once his 
rightful seat on the front bench beside his solicitor. He 
ascertained where his father was seated with a glance so 
sidelong as to commit nobody. 

James, sitting back with his hands clasped*^ over the 
handle of his umbrella, was brooding on the end of the 
bench immediately behind counsel, whence he could get 
away at once when the case was over. He considered 
Bosinney’s conduct in every way outrageous but he did 
not wish to run up against him, feehng that the meeting 
would be awkward. 


Next to the Divorce Court, this court was, perhaps, 
the favourite emporium of justice, libel, breach of promise 
and other commercial actions being frequently decided 
there. Quite a sprinkling of persons unconnected with 
the law occupied the back benches, and the*hat of a 
woman or two could be seen m the gallery. 

The two rows of seats immediately in front of James 
were gradually filled by barristers in wigs, who sat down 
to make pencil notes, chat, and attend to their teeth; 
but his interest was soon diverted from these lesser lights 
of justice by the entrance of vVaterbuck, Q C , with the 
wings of his .silk gown nisthng, and his red, capable face 
supported by two short, brown whiskers. The famous 
Q.C. looked, as James freely admitted, the very picture of 
a man who could heckle a witness. 


For all his experience, it so happened that he had 
,never seen Waterbuck, Q C, before, and, like many 
l^rsytes in tiie lower branch of the professif»n, he had an 
extreme admiration for a good cross-examiner. The long, 
lugubrious folds in his cheeks relaxed -somewhat after 
seeing him, especially as he now perceived thai Soames 
alone was represented by silk. 

Waterbuck, Q.C, had barely screwed round on his 
elbow to chat with Ws Junior before Mr.«Justice Bentham 
himself appeared—a thin, rather hen-like man with a little 
stoop, clean-shaven under his snowy wig. Like all the rest 
of tiU court, Waterbuck rose, and remained on his feet 
until the judge was seated. James rose but slightly; hei 
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was already comfortable, and had no opinion of Bentham, 
having sat next but one to him at dinner twice at the 
Burnley Tomms' Burnley Tomm was rather a poor thing, 
though he liad been so successful James himself had 
given him his first bnef He was excited, too. for he had 
just found out that Bosiimey was not in court 

“ Now, wliat's he mean by lliat ^ ’ he kept on thinking 
The case having been called on Water buck, QC, 
pushing Inck his papcis hitched Ins g jwn on his shoulder, 
and, with d semi circular look aiouiid Jiim, like a man who 
is going to bat, arose and addressed the Court 
The facts he said, were not in dispute, and all that 
his Lordship would be asked was to iiiterpie^ the corre¬ 
spondence which had taken plue between his client and 
the defendant, an aichitcct with leferencc to the decora- 
tion of a house He would however, submit that this 
coirespondence could only mean one very plain thing 
After biietly recitii g the history of the house at Robin 
Hill, whiclii he described as a mxusicm, and tlie actual 
facts of expenditure, he went on as follows — 

“ My clienc. Mi boames Forsyte, is a gentleman, a 
man of property, who would be the last to dispute any 
legitimate claim that might be made agai ist him, but he 
has met with such ticitment from In'! architect in the 
matter of this house over which he has, as your lordship 
has heard, alieady spent some twelve—some twelve 
thousand pout \ a sum considerably in advance of the 
amount he had onginally contemplated, that as a matter 
of principle—and this I cannot too strongly emphasise— 
as a matter of principle and in the interests of others, he 
has felt himself compelled to bring this action The 
point put forward in defence bv the architect I will suggest * 
to your lordship is not worthy of a moment’s seriou^ ^ 
consideration He then read the correspondence 

His client, " a yian of recognised position," was prepared 
to go into^he box, and to swear that he never did authorise, 
that it was never m his mind to authorise, tlie expenditure 
of any money beyond the extreme limit of twelve thousand 
and fifty pounds,«vihich he had clearly fixed, and not 
further to waste me time of tlie court, he would at once 


call Mr Forsyte 

Soames then went into the box His whole appear^ce 
was striking m its composure His face just superalious 
‘ PS& and cHau^shaveni with a little line betweeix 
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and compressed Ups; bis dress m nnostentatioiis 
Oarder, one hand neatly gloved, the other bare He, 
answered the questions put to him in a somewhat low, but 
distinct voice. His evidence under cross-examination 
savoured of taciturnity. 

Had he not used the expression, a free hand ? ** 

“ No.** 

“ Come, come I *' 

The expression he had used was *\sl free liand in the 
terms of thi;^ correspondence " 

" Would you tell the Court tliat that was English ? *' 

“ Yes 1 ** 

“ What do you say it means ? ” 

" What it says I ” 

" Arc you pieparcd to deny that it is a contradiction 
in terms ? ** 

Yes.** 

“ You are not an Irishman ? *’ 

No.** 

" Are you a well-educated man ? 

“ Yes.’^* 

“ And yet you persist in that statement ? ** 

" Yes ’* 

Throughout this and much more cross-examination, 
which turned again and igain aroiird the “ nice point,** 
James sat with his hand behind his ear, his eyes fixed 
upon his son. 

He was proud of hin^ I He could not but feel, that 
in similar circumstances ]ie himself would have been 
tempted to enlarge his replies, but Ins instinct told him 
that this taciturmty was the very thing He sighed with 
relief^ however when Soames, slowly turning, and 
without any change of expression, descen(Jed from the 
box. 

^Vhen it came to the turn of Bosinney's Counsel to 
address the Judge, James redoubled his attention, and 
Jhe searched the Court again and again to see if Bosinney 
Vf&re not somewhere concealed 

Young Chankery began nervously ,*^ I e was placed by 
Bositiney’s absence in an awkwaid position. He therefore 
did his best to turn that absence to account. 

He could not but fear—^he said—^that his client had 
met with an accident. He had fully expected him there 
tao glye •ytdence; they had sent round t^t moniing 
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*to Mr. Bosinney's office and to his rooms (though he knew 
they were one and the same, he thought it was as wel5 
not to say so), but it was not known where he was, and 
this he considered to be ominous, knoi\mg how anxious 
Mr. Bosinney had been to give his evidence He had not, 
however, been instructed to Apply foi an adjournment, 
and m default of such insti uttion lie conceived it his duty 
to go on The plea on vhich he somev hat conlidcntly 
relied, and winch Ins client, had he not unfortunately been 
prevented* in some’ way from attending, would have 
supported oy Ins evidence, was that such an expression 
as a “free Innd " could not be limited, fettend, ind 
rendered unmeaning by any verbiage which nji gnt follow 
it He would go fuithci and say that the i onespondeuce 
sliowod tJi it wh ite\er he might have sud in Ins evidence, 
Mr Tors>te hid m fact never contemplated repudiating 
1 lability on any of the work ordered or executed by his 
architect flic defendant had certainly never contem 
plated Kpudiiting liability on any ot +hc work ordered 
oi cxecuUd*b^ his aiclnti tl ihe di.tcndint had certainly 
never coittcmpl iltd suth a coi tm (uev, or as nas 
demonstra+id bv his letters, he would never have pio- 
ceeded with the vvi^rk- a woik (f cxtieme delicacy, 
earned out with great care and cthuency, to meet and 
satisfy the fastidious taste of a connoisseur a iich man, a 
man of propi rtv He h It strongly on this point and feehng 
strongly he used peilnps lathei strong words when he 
said that this action v\cis of a most unju^tihable un¬ 
expected indeed uupii cf d( nted duiactir If his Lord- 
ship had had the opportuiiity that he himselt had made 
it his duty to take, to go ovv,r this very fine house and 
see the great delu acy and beauty nl the decorations 
executed by liis chent— in artist in his most honourable 
profession—he* felt convnued that not f'r one moment 
would his Lordship toleiatc tins, he would use no stronger 
wold than, daAiig attempts to evade legitimate re¬ 
sponsibility 

Taking the text of Soames' letters, he lightly touched 
on “ Boilcau v The^lastcd Cement Company, Limited." 
" It IS doubtful,'* he said, " what that authority has 
decided , in any case 1 would submit that it is ]ust as 
much in my favour as in my friend's ’’ He then argued 
the *' nice point " closely With all due deference h© 
submitted that Mr. Forsyte's expression nullified itself, 
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His client not being a rich man, the matter was a serious 
one for him ; he was a very talented architect, whose 
professional reputation was undoubtedly somewhat at 
stake. He concluded with a perhaps too personal appeal 
to the Judge, as a lover of the arts, to show himself 
the protector of artists, from what was occasionally—^lie 
said occasionally—the too iron hand of cnpital. “ \Vhat," 
he said, “ will be tlie position of the artistic professions, if 
men of property like this Mr. Forsyte refuse, and are 
allowed to refuse, to carry out the obligations of the 
commissions which they have given." . . . He would now 
call his client, in case lie should at the last moment have 
found himself able to be present. 

The name of Philip Baynes Bosinney was called three 
times by the Ushers, and the sound of the calling echoed 
with strange melancholy througliout the Court and 
Galleries, 

The crying of this name, to which no answer was 
returned, had upon James a curious effect :• it was like 
calling for your lost dog about the streets. And, the creepy 
feeling that it gave liim, of a man missing, grated on his 
sense of comfort and security—on his cosiness. Though 
he could not have said why, it made him feel un¬ 
easy. 

He looked now at the clock—a quarter to three ! It 
would be all over in a quarter of an hour. Where could 
the young fellow be ? 

It was only when Mr. Justice Bentham delivered 
judgment that he got over the turn he had received. 

Behind the wooden ereclion, by which he was fenced 
from mote ordinary mortals, tlie learned Judge leaned 
forward. The electric light, just turned on above liis 
head, fell on his face, and mellowed it to,.an orange hue 
beneath the snowy crown of his wig ; the amplitude of 
^ robes grew before the eye ; his wliole figure, facing 
' the comparative dusk of the Court, radiated Jike some 
majestic and sacred body. He cleared his throat, took 
a sip of water, broke the nib of a quill against the desk, 
and, folding his bony hands before him, began. 

To James he suddenly loomed much larger than he 
had ever thpught Bentham would loom. It was the 
majesty of the law; and a person endowed with a nature 
far less matter-of-fact than that of James might 
excused for iaiiinst to oierce this halo, 
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llierefrom the somewhat ordinary Forsyte who walked 
and talked in everyday life under the name of Sir Walter 
Bentham 

He delivered judfoment m the following words 

“ The facts in this case are nut in dispute On May 15 
last the defendant wrote to the plaintiff requehtiug to 
be allowed to withdraw from his professional position m 
regaid to the decoration of the plaintiff s house unless 
he were given a free hand ' The plaintiff on May 17 
wrote back as follows ' In giving you, in accordance 
with your request this free hand I wish you to clearly 
understand that the total cost of the house as handed o\ei 
to me completely decorated inclusive of youi fee (as 
arranged between us) must not exceed twelve thousind 
pounds To this letter the defendant.replied on May 18 
‘ If you think tint m such a delicate matter as dc( caatioii 
I can bind m5^scll to the exact pound I am afraid you are 
mistaken On May iq the plaintiff wrote as i^dlcws 
" I did not niean to say that if >011 should t xceed the sum 
named in ipy letter to you b) ten or twenty or even fifty 
pounds there would be any dithculty between us You 
have a free hand m the teinis of tin-, e n^spondenee and 
I hope you will see >0111 way to conqilcting tiie dec ora¬ 
tions On May 20 the defendant replied thus shortly 
' Very well 

“ In completing these decorations the defendant 
incurred liibiluie, ind expenses which brouglit tlie total 
cost of this house up to the sum (.A tvi,clvc thousmd foui 
hundred pounds all of which expenditure has been 
, defrayed by the pi iin tiff Ihis action has been brought 
by the plain lift to lecover from the defendant the sum 
of three hundied and fifty pounds expended by him m 
excess of a sujn of twelve thousand and lifty pounds 
alleged by the plaiiitift to have been fixed by this corre 
spondence as the •maximum sum that the defendant had 
authority to expend 

The question for me to decide is whether or no the 
defendant is liable to refund to the plamtifl tins sum 
In my judgment h« 1* so li d^le 

What in effect the pluntiff has said is this ‘ I give 
you a free hand to complete these decorations provided 
that you keep within a total cost to me of twelve thousand 
jpoujicis It you exceed that sum by as much as fifty 
I will not hold you responsible , beyond that 
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point you are no agfent of mine, and I shall repudiate 
liabili^'.' It is not quite clear to me whether, had the 
plaintifi in fact repudiated liability under his agent's 
contracts, he would, under all the circumstances, have 
been successful in so doing ; but he has not adopted this 
course. He has accepted liability, and fallen back upon 
his rights against the defendant under the terms of the 
latter’s engagement. 

“ In my judgment the plaintifi is entitled *10 recover 
this sum from the defendant. 

“ It has been sought, on behalf of the defendant, to 
show that no limit of expenditure was fixed or intended 
to be fixed by this correspondence. If this were ^o, I can 
find no reason for the plain tilf's importation into the 
correspondence of the figures of twelve thousand pounds 
and subsequently of fifty pounds. The defendant's 
contention would render the.sc figures meaningless. It is 
manifest to me that by his letter of May 20 he assented to 
a very clear proposition, by the terms of which he must 
be held to be bound. * 

" For these reasons there will be judgment for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed with costs." 

James sighed, and stooping, picked up his umbrella 
which had fallen with a rattle at the words " importation 
into this correspondence." 

Untangling his legs, he rapidly left tlie Court; without 
waiting for his son, he snapped up a hansom cab (it was 
a clear, grey afternoon) and drove straight to Timothy's 
where he found Swithin; and to him, I^Irs. Septimus 
Small, and Aunt Hester, he recounted the whole pro¬ 
ceedings, eating two muffins not altogether in the intervals 
of speech. 

“ Soames 4 id very well," he ended; he's got his 
head screwed on the right way. This won’t please Jolyon. 
It's a bad business for that young Bosinney; he'll go 
bankrupt, I shouldn’t wonder," and then after a long 
pause, during which he had stared disquietly into the 
fire, he added : 

" He wasn’t there—^now why ? " • « 

There was a sound of footsteps. The figure of a thick¬ 
set man, with the ruddy brown face of robust health, was 
seen in the back drawing-room. The forefinger of his. 
upraised hand was outlined against the black of his 
jHe spoke in a grudging voicei 
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” Well, James," he said, " I cant—I can't stop," and 
turning round, he walked out. 

It was Timothy, 

James rose from his chair. " There I " he said, " there I 

1 knew there was something wio-" He checked 

himself, and w<is silent, staring bclore him, as tliough he 
had seen a poiteiit 


CHAPTER VI 

SOAMFS BREAKS I HE NPWS 

On leaving the Court Soames did not go straiglif home 
He fell di iiu lined for the t Jly, and diaviii by need for 
sympathy 111 his triumph, lie, too, made his v^ay, but 
slowly and on foot, to rirnoth^'^’s in the ]>v3^s\\ater R<*ad 

His fath«?r had ]U‘^t left, Mis Small and Aunt Hester, 
in possession of the whole iloiy, greeted him warmly 
They were sure he was hungry after all that evidence 
Smither should toast him s uue more mufhns, his dear 
father had eaten them all. lie must put his legs up on 
the sofa ; and he mi st have a glass of piune brandy too. 
It was so strengthening. 

Swithin was still i)iesent, having lingered later than 
his wont, for he felt lu went of everuse On hearing 
this suggestion, he " pi died.” A pictty pass young men 
were coming to 1 His own liver was out of order, ami 
he could not bear tlie tliougbt of any one else drinking 
prune brandy. 

He went away almost immediately, sa5nng to Soames : 
" And how’s your wife ? ou tell her from me thaltaif 
she’s dull, and likes to come and dine \vith me quietfy, 
I'll give her such a bottle of champagne as she doesn’t 
get every* day." Staring down from hl^ height on Soames 
he contracted his thick, pulfy, yclloiv hand as though 
squeezmg within it all this small try, and throwing out 
his chest he wadefle^ slowly aw'ay. 

Mrs. Small and Aunt Hester were left horrified. Switliin 
was so droll! 

They themselves w'ere longing to ask Soames how 
Ijpeae would take the result, yet knew that they must 
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not; he Vould perhaps say something of his otm accottti* 
to throw some light on this, the present burning question 
in their lives, the question that from necessity oi silence 
tortured them almost beyond bearing ; for even Timothy 
had now been told, and the effect on his health was little 
short of alarming And what, too, would June do ? This 
also was a most exciting, if dangerous speculation 1 
They had never forgotten old Jolyon’s visit, since 
when ne had not once been to see them ; they had never 
forgotten the feeling it gave all who were prfisent, that 
the family was no longer what it had been—^that the 
family was breaking up 

But Soames gave them no help, sitting with his knees 
crossed, talking of the Barbizon school of painters, whom 
he had just discovered These were the coming men, 
he said; he should not wonder if a lot of money were 
made over them , he had his eye on two pictures by a 
man called Corot, charming things , if he could get them 
at a reason'' Me price he was going to buy them—^they 
would, he thought, fetch a big price some 

Interested as they could not but be, nefither Mrs. 
Septimus Small nor Aunt Hester could entirely acquiesce 
in being thus put off 

It was interesting—most interesting—and then Soames 
was so clever that they were sure he would do something 
with those pictures if anybody could , but what was his 
plan now that he had won his case , was he going to leave 
London at once, and hve m the country, or what was he 
going to do ’ 

Soames answered that he did not know, he thought 
they should be moving soon He rose and kissed his aunts. 
No sooner had Aunt Juley received this emblem of 
departure than a change came over her, as though she 
vttre being visited by dreadful courage, every little roll 
oi flesh on her face seemed trying to escape from aia 
invisible, confining mask *• 

She rose to the full extent of her more thafi medium 
height, and said " It has been on my mind a long time, 
dear, and if nobody else will tell you, I have made up 

my mind that-" * * 

Aunt Hester interrupted her: " Mind, Julia, you do 
it '*—she gasped—“ on your own responsibility ! " 

Mrs. Small went on as though she had not heard: 
X think you i>t 4 ghi to know^ dear, that Mrs. 
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saw Irene walking in Richmond Park vdth Mr 
Bosinney/' 

Aunt Hester, who had also risen, sank back in hei 
chair, and turned her face away. Really J uley was too— 
she should not do such things when she—Aunt Hester, 
was in the room ; and, breathless with anticipation, she 
waited for what Soames would answer. 

He had flushed the peculiar flush which always centred 
between his eyes ; lifting his hand, and, as it were sciectmg 
a finger, h,e bit a nail delicately; then, drawling it out 
between set lips, he Said : “ Mrs. MacAnder is a cat! " 

Without waiting for any reply, he left the room. 

When he went into Timothy's he had made up his 
mind what course to pursue on getting home. He would 
go up to Irene and say: 

" Well, I've won my case, and there’s an end of it' 
I don’t want to be hard on Bosinriey ; I'll see if we can’t 
come to some arrangement; he shan't be pressed. And 
now lot's turn over a new leaf ! We'll let tlie house, and 

f et out of thyse fogs. We'll go down to Robin Hill at once. 
—I never meant to be rongli with you ' Let's shake hands 

—and-^ Perhaps she would let him kiss her, and 

forget 1 

When he came out of Timothy's his intentions were 
no longer so simple. The smouldenng jealousy and 
suspicion of months blazed up within him. He would 
put an end to that sort of thing once and for all, he 
would not have her drag his name in the dirt I If she 
could not or would not love him, as was her duty and 
his right—she should not play him tricks with any one 
disc 1 He would tax her with it; threaten to divorce 
her 1 That would make her behave; she would never 
face that. But—but—what if she did ? He was staggered ; 
this had not occurred to liim. 

What if she did ? What if she made him a confession ? 
How would he sisind then ? He would liav^ to bring a 
divorce 1 ^ 

A divorce ? Thus close, the word was paialysing, so 
utterly at variance with all the principles that had 
hitlierto guided histlife. Its lack of compromise appalled 
him ; he felt like the captain of a ship, going to the side 
his vessel, and, with liis own hands throwing over the 
(Siost precious of his bales. This jettisoning of his property 
|K(ith his own liand seemed uncanny to Soames. It would 



injure him in his profession. He would have to get dd of 
the house at Rohm Hill, on wluch he had spent so mudh • 
money, so much anticipation—and at a sacnhce And she 1 
She would no longer belong to him, not even in name I* 
She would pass out of his life, and he—he should never 
see her again ! 

He traversed m the cab the length of a sticet without 
gettmg beyond the thoight Inat he should never sec 
her again I 

But perhaps there was nothing to confess even now 
very likely there was notlung to cc if ess Wks it wise 
to push things so far ^ Was it wise to put him'-t.lf into 
a position where he might have to eat lus words ^ The 
result of this case would rum Dosinney, a ruined man 
was desperate, but—it could ho do ^ He nuglit go 
abioad, ruined men ilways went abroad What could 
they do—if indeed it 'they' —wilJiout money ^ It 

would be braer to wait and sec how things turned out 
If necessary, he could have her waLclicd The ogon> of 
Ins jealousy (for all flic world like tin ciisis of an aeliing 
tooth)—came on again, and he almost eueti out But 
he must decide fix on some couise of action* beloie he 
got home When the cab ditw up at the door, he had 
decided Notlung 

He entered, pale, liis hands moist with perspiration, 
dreading to meet her, burning to meet lier, ignorant ol 
what he was to say or do 

The maid Bilson was in the hall and m answer to his 
question “ Where is >our mistress ? '' told him that 
IMxs Foi&\^o had left the house about noon, taking witli 
hei a trunk and bag 

Snatehmg the ‘leeve of his fur coat away from her 
grasp, he conficatcd lier 

“ What ? " lie exclaimed ; “ what’s that you said ? 
Suddenly recollecting that he must not betray emotion 
he added: " What message did she leave ^ " and noticed 
with secret ttfiror the stai tier! look of th'e maid’s eyes 

“ Mrs i orsyte left •no message, sir ” » 

" No message , very well, thank you, that will do 1 
shall be dining out ” 

The maid went downstairs, leaving fura still in hi ^ fur 
coat, idly turning ovet the visiting cards m the p uc^ lun 
bowl that stood on the carved oak rug chest in the 

hall. 
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Iifc atid Mrs Bareham Culcher. 

» Mrs Septimus Small 
Mrs Ba5Ties 

• Mr Solomon lliornworthy. 

Lady Beilis 
Miss Hermione Bel lib 
Miss Wimficd Bcllib 
Miss Ella BelUs 

Wlio the devil were all these people ^ he seemed to 
have forgotten all familiar things flic words no message 
—a in ink, and a bag plajed a liidc-and seek in las 
biam It was mu edible that she had lett no message, 
and, still in his fur coat, he ran upstairs two -teps at a 
time, a young mairicd man when he comes home will 
run up to his wife s room 

Ever) thing was dainty, fresh, sweet-smelling, every¬ 
thing 111 perfect order On the great bed with its lilac silk 
quilt, was the bag she had made and embroidered with 
her own hands to hold her sleeping tlungs , hei slippers 
ready at thb foot, tlie sheets even turned over at the 
head as thbugh expecting her 

On the table stood the silver mounted brushes and 
bottles from her dressing bag, his own present Tliere 
must, then, be some mistake Wliat bag had she taken ^ 
He went to the bell to summon Bilson, but icmembered 
in tune that he must issume knowledge of where Irene 
liad gone tal^e it all 's a matter of course, and grope 
out the meaning foi Inn -.elf 

He locked tlie doois and liicd to think, but felt his 
brain going round , and suddenly tears forced themselves 
into his eye s 

Hurriedly pulling off Ins coat, he looked at himself m 
tlie minor. 

He was too*pale, a greyish tinge all over his face, 
he poured out water, and began le\ciislily w’^ashmg 

Her silvci-inoiihled brushes smelt faintly of tlie per¬ 
fumed lotlbn she use d for her hair , and at this scent the 
burnmg sickness of his jealousy seized hmi again. 

Struggling into 111*=^^ fur, he ran downstairs and out mto 
the street 

He had not lost all command of lumself, however, and 

he went down Sloane Street he framed a story for use, 
in case he should not find her at Bosuiney's But if he 




should ? .His power of decision again failed; he readi^ 
the house without knowing what he should do if he ditr 
find her there. 

It was after ofiice hours, and the street door was closed’; 
the woman who opened it could not say whether Mr. 
Bosinney were in or no ; she had not seen him that day, 
not for two or three days; she did not attend to him 
now, nobody attended to him, he- 

Soames interrupted her, he would go up and see for 
himself. He went up with a dogged, white face. 

The top floor was unlighted, the-door closed, no one 
answered his ringing, he could hear no sound. He was 
obliged to descend, shivering under his fur, a chill at his 
heart. Hailing a cab, he told the man to drive to Park 
Lane. 

On the way he tried to recollect when he had last given 
her a cheque ; she could not have more than three or 
four pounds, but there were her jewels ; and with exquisite 
torture he remembered how much money she could raise 
on these; enough to take them abroad ; enough for 
them to live on for months 1 He tned to calculate ; the 
cab stopped, and lie got out with the calculation unmade. 

The butler asked whether Mrs. Soames was in the cab, 
the master had told him they were both expected to 
dinner. 

Soames answered : “ No, Mrs. Forsyte has a cold.’* 

The butler was sorry. 

Soames thought he was looking at him inquisitively, 
and remembering that he was not in dress clothes, asked ; 
" Anybody here to dinner, Warmson ? ” 

“ Nobody but Mr. and Mrs Dartie, sir ” 

Again it seemed to Soames that the butler was looking 
curiously at him. His composure gave way. 

“ What are you looking at ^ " he said.^ “ What’s tl 
matter with me, eh ? " 

The butler blushed, hung up the fur coat, murmu 
something that sounded like: " Nothing, sir, I’m si 
sir,” and stealthily withdrew. 

Soames walked upstairs. Passing the drawing-roc 
without a look, he went straight up tp his mother's ans, 
father’s bedroom. 

James, standing sideways, the concave lines of hi^ 
taU, lean figure (fisplayed to advantage in shirt-sleey^ 
J and eyening waistcoat, his head bent, the end of 





tie peeking askew from underneath one white ' 
^undreary whisker, his eyes peering with intense coij-* 
^ntration, his Ups pouting, was holding the top hooks ^ 
6 f his wife's bodice. Soames stopped ; he felt half-choked,, 
whether because he had come upstairs too fast, or for some 
other reason. He—^he himself had never—^never been 
asked to- 

He heard his father's voice, as though there were 
a pin in his mouth, saying : “ Who’s that ? Who’s there ? 
W^at d'you want ? " His mother’s ; “ Here, P'elice, 

come and*liook this*; your master’ll never get done," 

He put his hand up to his throat, and said hoarsely : 
'* It’s 1 —Soames 1 " 


He noticed gratefully the affectionate surprise in 
Emily’?: " Well, my dear boy ? " and James’s, as he 
dropped tlie hook ; " What, Soames ! What's brought 
you up ? Aren’t you well ? ” 

He answered mechanically: " I’m all right,” and 

looked at them, and it seemed impossible to bring out 
his news. 


James, quick to take alarm, began : " You don't look 
well, I expect you’ve taken a chill—it'vS liver, I shouldn’t 

wonder. Your mother'll give you-" But Emily broke 

in quietly : " Have you brought Irene ? " 

Soames shook his liead. 


" No," he stammered, " she—she’s left me 1 " 

Emily deserted the mirror before which she was 
standing. Her tall, full figure lost its majesty and became 
very human as she came running over to Soames. 

“ My dear boy ! My dear boy 1 ” 

She put her lips to liis forehead, and stroked his 
hand. 


James, too, had turned full towards his son ; his face 
i^bked older. 

Left you i^" he said. " What d’you mean—left you ? 
never told qie she was going to leave you," 

. poamCvS^ answered surily : “ How could I tell ? What’s 
-. be done ? " 


./James began walking up and down ; he looked strange 
j,>tod stork-like wifjiiiut a coat. " What’s to be done I " 
'he muttered. " How should I know what's to be done ? 
-What's the good of asking me ? Nobody tells me any- 
>tliipg, and then they come and ask me what’s to be 
t^ne ; and Ltshould like to know how I’m to tell them i 





Here’s your mother, there she stands; she doesn’t 
anything* What I say you’ve got to do is t5 follow* 
her.” 

Soames smiled; his peculiar, supercilious smile had 
never before looked pitiable 

'* I don't know wheie she's gone,” he said 
” Don't know where she's gone I ” said James ” How 
d'you mean, don t know where she’s gone ^ Wlicre d'you 
suppose she's gone ^ She's gone after that young Bosmney, 
that's where she’s gone I knew how it would be '' 
Soames, m the long silence that followed, felt his 
mother pressing his hand All that passed seemed to pass 
though his owm power of tlunking or domg had gone to 
asleep. 

His father’s face, dusky red, twitching as if he were 
going to cry, and words breaking out that seemed rent 
fiom him by some spasm in his soul 

” 1 here 11 be a ocandal, 1 always said so ' Then no 
one saying anythmg. ” And tncie you stand, you and 
your mother I ' 

And Emily s voice, calm rather contemptuous 
” Come, now, Jame& ' Soames will do all ilial he can ” 
And James, staring at tlic fioc^ a little brokenly 
“ Well, I can’t help you , I m getting old Don t you 
be m too great a hurry, my boy ' 

And his mother s voice again Soames will do all 
he can to get her back V\e wont talk of it It 11 all 
come nght, I dare say ” 

And James “ Well, I can’t see how it can come right 
And if she hasn t gone off with that young Bosmney, my 
advice to you is not to aster to her, but to follow her and 
get her back ” 

Once more Soames felt his mother stroking his hand, 
in token of her approval and as though repeatmg some 
form of sacred oath, he muttered between Ins teeth ” I 
will 1 " 

All tliree went down to the drawing-room togethei 
There, were gathered the three giils and DaAie , had 
Irene been present, the family ciiclc would have been 
Complete j 

James sank mto hi$ arm chair, and Except for a word 
of cold greeting to Dartie, whom he both despised and 
dreaded, as a man likely to be always m want of money, 
he said nothing till dinner was announced. .Soames, too, 










V sflint; Emily alone, a woman of cool courage, mam. 

. tained a conversation with Winifred on trivial subjep|^J 
She was neve# more composed in her manner and con^ 
versation than that evening. ’ 

A decision having been come to not to speak of Irene^s j 
flight, no view was expressed by any other member of the 
family as to the right course to be pursued; there cah^ 
be little doubt, from the general tone adopted in relation; 
to events as they afterwrirds turned out, that James’s 
advice: .“Don’t voii listen to her, follow her and get' 
her back I “ would* with here and there an exception, have, 
been regarded as sound, not only in Park Lane, btri^ 
amongst the Nicholases, the Rogers, and at Timothy’s.. 
Just as it would surely have been endorsed by that wider 
body ^of Forsytes all over London, who were merely 
excluded from judgment by ignorance of the story. 

In spite then of Emily's efforts, the dinner was served 
by Warmson and the footman almost in silence. Dartie 
was sulky, and drank all he could get; the girls seldom 
talked to^each other at any time. James asked on^ 
where Jiyie was, and what she was doing with herself in 
these days. No one could tell him. He sank back into 
gloom. Only when W/’inilred recounted how little Publius 
had given his bad penny to a beggar, did he brighten up. 

“ Ah 1 “ he said, “ that's a clever little chap. I don t 
know what'll become of him, if he goes on like this. An 
intelligent little chap, I call liim 1 *’ But it was only a 


flash. 

; The courses succeeded one another solemnly, under 
the electric light, winch glared down onto the table, but 
barely reached the principal ornament of the walls, a 
so-called “ Sea Piece by Turner," almost entirely composed 
of cordage and drowning men. Champagne was handed, 
and then a pottle of James’s prehistoric port, but as by 
the chill hand of some skeleton. 

At ten o'clock Soames left; twice in reply to questions,' 
? he had iaid that Irene was not well; he felt he could no 
longer trust himself. His mother kissed him with her 
. large soft kiss, and he pressed her hand, a flush of warmth 
»in his cheeks. He«walked away in the cold wind, whltll 
' V whistled desolately round the corners of the streets, und^ 
V < a sky of clear steel-blue, alive witli stars; he notic^, 
neither their frosty greeting, nor the crackle of the 
J Ijiurled-up j^ane-leaves, nor the night-woinen hurrying % 



their slialjby furs, nor the pinched faces of v^^bQhdtf iif 
street comers. Winter was come ! But Soames hasten^ 
home, oblivious ; his hands trembled as he took the late 
letters from the gilt wire cage into which they had been 
thrust through the slit in the door. 

None from Irene. 


He went into the dining-room ; the fire was bright 
there, his chair drawn up to it, slippers ready, spirit case; 
and carven cigarette box on the table ; but after staring 
at it all for a minute or two, he turned out the light and 
went upstairs. There was a fire too iu his dressing-room, 
but her room was dark and cold. It was into this room 


that Soames went. 


He made a great illumination with candles, and for 
a long time continued pacing up and down between the 
bed and the door. He could not get used to the thought 
that she had really left him, and as though still searching 
for some message, some reason, some reading of all the 
mystery of his married life, he began opening every 
recess and drawer. 

There were her dresses ; he had always li^ed, indeed 
insisted, that she should be well-dr^sed—she had taken 
very few; two or three at most, ancrorawer after drawer, 
full of linen and silk things, was untouched. 

Perhaps after all it was only a freak, and she had gone 
to the seaside for a few days’ change. If only that were 
so, and she w'cre really coming back, he would never 
again do as he had done that fatal night before last, 
never again run that risk—though it was her duty, her 
duty as a wife ; though she did belong to him—he would 
never again run that risk ; she was evidently not quite 
right in her head I 

He stooped over the drawer where she kept her jewels ; 
it was not locked, and came open as he pulled ; the jewel 
box had the key in it. This surprised fiiifi until he re¬ 
membered that it was sure to be empty. ^He opened it. 

It was far from empty. Divided in little gre^n velvet 
compartments, were all the things he had given her* 
even her watch, and stuck into the recess that contained 


the watch was a three-cornered note r4dressed " Soames 
Fors^e,” in Irene's handwriting. 

" I think I have taken nothing that you or your people 
have given me." And that was all. 

He looked at the clasps and bracelets of ddamonds 



pearls, at the little flat gold watch, with a great diamond 
set m sapphires, at the chains and rings, each in its nest, 
•‘and the tears rushed up in his eyes and dropped i:^n 
them 

Nothmg that she could have done, nothing that she 
had done, brought home to him like this the inner signi¬ 
ficance of her act For the moment, perh ips, he understood 
nearly all there was to understand—understood that she 
loathed him, that she had loathed him for years, that for 
all mtents and purposes they were like people living m 
difierent world-), that there was no hope for him, never 
had been , even, that she had sufieied—that she was to 
be pitied 

In that moment of emotion he betrayed the Forsyte 
m him—forgot himself, his inteiests his propel tv—was 
capable of almost anythuig was lifted into the pure 
ether of the selfless and unpnctical 

Such moments pass quickly 

And as though with the tears he had purged hin self 
of weakness lie got up lockcel ttie box and s1o\n1 > almost 
trembhiigf cained it iMth him into tlic other room 






CHAPTER VH 

JUNE'S VICTORY 

June had waited for her rliance, scanning the duller 
columns of the journals, moining and evening with an 
assiduity which at tirst puzzled old Jolyon , and when 
her chance came, she took it with all the promptitude and 
resolute tenacity of her character. 

She will always remember best m her life that morning 
when at last she saw amongst the reliable Cause List of 
the Times newspaper, under the heading of Court XIII. 
Mr Justice Bentham, the case of Forsyte v, Bosinney 

Like a gambler who stakes his last piece of money, she 
had prepared to hazard her all upon this throw; it was 
not her nature to contemplate defeat How, unless with 
the instinct of a woman in love she kntw thabBosmney's 
discomfiture m this action was as'^und, cami4t be told 
—on this assumption, however, she laid hci plans, as upon 
a certainty. 

Half-past eleven found her at watch in the gallery of 
Court aIII , and theie she rem tined till the case of 
Forsyte u. Bosmney was o\ ei Bosinney s absence did 
not disquiet her; she had felt instinctively that he 
would not defend lour self. At the end of the judg¬ 
ment hastened down, and took a cab to his 
rooms. 

She passed the open street" door and the offices on the 
three tower floors without attracting notice; not till 
she reached the top did her difiiculties begin. 

Her nng was not answered ; sbe had noiv to make up 
her mind whether she would go down and ask the care¬ 
taker in the basement to let her in to aw «t Mi. Bosmney's 
return, or remain patiently outside the door,' trusting 
that no one would come up She decided on the latter 
course. 

A quarter of an hour had passed freezing vigil on ' 
the landing, before it occurred to her that Bosinney had 
been used to leav^ the key of his rooms under the d 005 - 
m<»t She locked rud fuui d it there For some mmuto 

^ could not deade to make use of it , At ^ 


THlE ItAW'’ OP PROPERTY lisjt 

Jutn^f in and left the door open that any one*who came 
tnight see she was there on business 

This was not the same June who had paid the trembling 
visit five months ago; those months of suffering and 
restraint liad made her less sensitive , she had dwelt on 
this visit <50 long with such irimutcncss, that its terrors 
were discounted bcforchtind She was not there to fail 
tins time, for if she failed no one could help Jiei 

Like some mother beast on the watch ovc i her young, 
her little quick figure ne\cr stood still in that room, but 
wandered from wall to wall, from window to door, 
fingering now one thing, now another. There was dust 
ever3rwhpre, the room could not have bcei n aned for 
weeks and June quick to catch at anything that should 
buoy up her hope saw m it a sign that he had been 
obliged for eccinom^- o s<’kc to give up his servant. 

She looked into the bcdioom the bed was roughly 
made as though by the hand ot loin Liatening intcntlj^ 
she daitcd m, and peered into hi, < upboards, A few shirts 
and collirf, a pair of muddv bcots —llic loom was bare 
even of garments 

She stole back to the sitting room, and now she noticed 
the absence of all the little things lic Ind set store by 
The clock that had been his mc/thcr s the field gl isoes 
that had hung o\er tlie sofa two nally valuable old 
prmts of Harrow where his father had been at school 
and last, not least the piece of Japanese pottery she 
herself had ‘u\cfi him All wcie gone, and in spite of 
the rage roused within lici oliainpioiimg soul at the 
tliouglit that the world snould treat him thus, their 
disappearance auguicd happily for the success of her plan. 

It was while loolang at the spot where the piece of 
Japanese pottery had stood that she felt a stiange certainty 
of being watihed, and, turning, saw Irene m the open 
doorway ' 

The two stood gazing at each other for a mmute m 
Silence ,* then June walked forward and held out her 
hand Irene did not take it 

When her han^ ^\as refused, June put it behmd her. 
Mer eyes grew steady witli anger, she waited for Irene 
to speak, and thus waiting, took m, with who-knows- 
^hat rage of leak usy, suspicion, and curiosity, every 
dt^tail of her^fnend s lace and dtess and figure. 

was clotlied in her long grey fur, the travelbfi^ 








on her head left a wave of gold hair visible abov^'^ 
her forehead. The soft fullness of the coat made her face, 
as small as a child’s. 

Unlike June’s cheeks, her cheeks had no colour in 
them, but were ivory white and pinched as if with cold. 
Bark circles lay round her eyes. In one hand she held 
a bunch of violets. 

She looked back at June, no smile on her lips; and 
with those great dark eyes fastened on her,^ the girl, 
for all her startled anger, felt something of the old spell. 

She spoke first, after all. 

“ Wliat have you come for ? ” But the feeling that 
she herself was being asked the same question, made her 
add: “ This horrible case. I came to tell liim—*hc lias 
lost it.” 

Irene did not speak, her eyes never moved from June’s 
face, and the girl cried : 

” Don’t stand tliere as if you were made of stone ! ’’ 

Irene laughed. “ I wish to God I were I ” ^ 

But June turned away. “ Stop I ” she cried, ” don’t 
tell me 1 I don't want to hear 1 I don’t want to hear 


what you've come for. I don’t want to licar ! ” And 
lik» some uneasy spirit, she began swiftly walking to 
and fro. Suddenly she broke out; 

” I was here first. Wo can’t both stay here together ! ” 
On Irene’s face a smile wandered up, and died out like 
a flicker of fireliglit. She did not move. And then it 
Wcis that June perceiv'^'d under the softness and im¬ 
mobility of tliis figure something desperate and resolved * 
something not to be turned away, something dangerous. 
She tore off her hat, and, putting both hands to het 
brow, pressed back the bronze mass of her liair. 

” You have no right here 1 ” she cried defiantly. 

Irene answered : “I have no right anywhere— 

” What do you mean ? ” , 

“ I have left Soames. You always wanted to 1 ” ■ 


June put her hands over her ears. 

' Don't 1 I don’t want to hear anything—I don't war.i 
to Imow anything. It's impossible iot fight with you i. 
What makes you stand like that ? Why don't you go ? ' 
Irene’s lips moved ; she seemed to be saying : ” 

, Jihould I go ? ” 

^ lune turned to the window, ^he could see 
ia the street,. It nearly 





.iaoiacnt he might come t She looked back across Wtf 
shoulder, and her face was distorted with anger. 

But Irene had not moved ; in her gloved hands she'^^,, 
ceaselessly turned and twisted the little bunch of violets;,^! 

The tears of rage and disappointment rolled dowtf ■: 
June's cheeks. - 

“ How could you come ? ” she said. “ You have been 
a false friend to me I " 

Again Irene laughed. June saw that she had played ' 
a wrong card, and broke down. 

"Why have you come?" she sobbed. "You've 
ruined my life, and now you want to ruin his I ’* 

Irene's mouth quivered; her eyes met Ju'ie's with a 
look so mournful that the girl cried out in the midst of 
her sobbing, " No, no 1 " 

But Irene's head bent till it touched her breast. She 
turned, and went quickly out, hiding her lips with the 
little launch of violets. 

June ran to tlie door. She heard the footsteps going 
down and *down. She called out: " Come Ixick, Irene ! 
Come back I " 


The footsteps died away. . . . 

Bewildered and torn, the girl stood at the top of the 
stairs. Why had Irene gone, leaving her mistress of the 
field ? What did it mean ? Had she really given him up 

to her ? Or had she-? And she was the prey of a 

gnawing uncertainty. . . . Bosinney did not come. . . . 

About six o'clock that afternoon old Jolyon returned 
from .Wistaria Avenue, where now almost every day hc 
spent some hours, and asked if his granddaughter were 
upstairs. On being told that she had just come in, he . 
sent up to her room to request her to come down and speak 
to him. 


He had mj-de up his mind to tell her that he was 
reconciled with her father. In future bygones must be 
bygones. He would no longer live alone or practically 
mone, i» this great house ; he was going to give it up, 
arid take one in the country for his son, where they could 
<aiil go and live together. If June did not like this, she 
could have an alKiwance and live by herself. It wouldn't; 
piake much difference to her, for it was a long time since 
had shown him any afiectioii. 

, But when Tune came down, her face was pinched and- 
; thm was a strained, pathetic look in her 
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She snuggled up in her old attitude on the ann of his 
Cliair, and what he said compared but poorly with the 
Clear, authoritative, injured statement he liad thought 
out with much care His heait felt sore, as the great 
heart of a mother-bird feels sore when its youngling 
flies and bruises its wing His words halted, as though 
he were apologising for having at last deviated from the 
path of virtue, and succumbed, in dehance of sounder* 
prmciples, to has more natural instincts 

He seemed nervous lest, in thus announcing lus in¬ 
tentions, he should be setting his granddaughter a bad 
example * and now that he came to the point his way of 
putting the suggestion that, if she didn t like it, she 
could live by heiself and lump it was delicate m the 
extreme 

‘ And if bv anv chance, my diiling " he said " you 
found \ou didn t get on with them why 1 could make 
that all nglit You could h ivc what you liked We could 
find a little flat m London where you c ould set up and 1 
«.ould be lainmng to continually But the children,'* he 
added “ are dear little tiuugs ' ” 

Then, m the midst of this grave rather transparent 
explanation of changed policy lus eyes twinkled “ This 11 
astonish Timothy's weak nerves That precious young 
thing will have something to sav about this, or I'm a 
Dutchman 1 " 

June had not yet spoken IVrched thus on the arm of 
his chair with her head aboxre him, her face was invisible 
But presently he felt her warm check .igimst his own, and 
knew that at all events, there was notlnng very alarming 
m her attitude towards his news He began to take 
courage 

" You’ll lilcc your father," he said, " an amiable 

chap Never was much push about him but easy to get 
on with. You'll find him artistic and all tliat " 

And old Jolyon bethought him of the dozen or so 
water-colour diawings all carefully locked up m*his bed¬ 
room ; for now that his son was going to become a mgaot 
of property he did not think them quite such poor things 
as heretofore. ” * 

As to your—^your stepmother," he said, using 
word with some little difficulty, " I call her a refip^ 
bit a Mrs. Gummidge, I shouldn't 
vttfy fond of Jo. And the children/' he 







ihdSeed, this sentence ran like music through all 
solemn self-justification—“ are sweet little tmngs 1 
If June had known, those words but reincarnated that' 
tender love for little children, for the young and weak* 
which in the past had made him desert Jus sun for her tiny 
self, and now, as the cycle rolled was takmg lum from her/ 
But he began to get alarmed at her silence, and asked 
impatiently . '* Well, what do you say ^ ” 

June slid down to his knee, and she in her turn began 
her tale She thought it would all go splendidly , she did 
not see c ny difficulty, and she did not care a bit what 
people thought. 

Old Jolyon wriggled Il’m ' then people wojM tlunk ' 
He had 1 nought tJiat after all these yeais peiliaps they 
wouldn’t I Well, he couldn’t help it I Ncvcrtlielcss, he 
could not appiovc of his granddaughter’s way uf putting 
it—she ought to mind wliit people thought 1 

Yet he said notning His feelings were too mixed, too 
inconsistent for expit''‘^ion 

No—wejit on June—she did not care; what business 
was it oi theirs ? Ihtre was only one ttiiig—and witli 
her cheek pressing agamst his knee old Jolvon ivnew at 
once that tliis sometl mg was no trifle. As he was going 
to bu> a house in tlie countiy would he not—to please 
her—buy that splendid liou'^c of Soames s it Rohm Hill ? 
It was finished it was peiiectly beautiful and no one 
would live m it now Tliey would all be so happy there. 
Old Jolyon was on the alert rit once Wasn’t the " man 
of property ” going to live in his new house then ? He 
never alluded to Sf'anics now but under this title 

“ No, June said , "he was not, she knew that he 


was not • 

How did she know ^ ” 

She could not tell him but she knew She knew nearly 
for certain • It was mo-.L unlikely, circumstances had 
changed ’ Irens s words still rang in her he id " I have 
left Soames ^V]lele should I go ? " 

But she kept silence about that 

If her giandfather would onlv buy it and ‘•cttle tliat 
wretched claim Ch^t oiiglit never to have been made on 
J%11 It would be the very best thing for everybody, and 
everythmg— ^everything might come straight I 

And June put hei hpa to his forehead, and pressed tbem 





\ ^ 


[ But old. Jolyon freed himself from her caitess, hfe 
wore the judicial look which came upon it when he dc. It 
with affairs He asked : What did she mean ? TherO", 
was something behind all this—^liad she been seeing 
Bosinney ? 

Tune answered : “ No ; but I have been to his rooms." 

' Been to his rooms ^ Who took you there ? " 

June faced him steadily. “ I went there alone. He has 
lost that case. I don't care whether it was nglit or wrong. 

I want to help him ; and I wtll f ” 

Old Jolyon asked again : " Have you seen him ? " 
His glance seemed to pierce right Ihiough the girl’s eyes 
into her soul. 

Again June answered • " No ; he was not there. I 
waited, but he did not conic ” 

Old Jolyon made a movemeni: of relief She held risen 
and looked down at him , so ‘flight, and light, and young, 
but so fixed, and so detcnniiK d, and disturbc'd, vexed, 
as he was, he could not frown away that fixed look The 
feeling of being beaten, of ilic reins having ,flipped, of 
being old and tired, mastered him ^ 

*' Ah I " he said at last, " you’ll get yourrielf into a mess 
one of these days, T ^ ':i see You want your own way in 
everything." 

Visited by one of his strange bursts of philosophy, he 
added : " Like that you were boin ; and like that you’ll 
stay until you die 1 ’’ 

And he, who in his dealings w ith men of business, with 
Boards, with Forsytes of all descriptions, wnth such as 
were not Forsytes, h id always had his own way, looked 
at his indomitable grandchild sadly—for he felt in her that 
quality which abr>ve all others he unconsciously admired* 
" Do you know what they say is going on ? " he said 
dowly. ^ 

June enmsoned 

" Yes-—no I I know^—nnd I don’t »know—I don't 
care 1 " And she stamp)ccl hei foot • 

" I believe," said old Jolyon, dropjimg lus eyes, " that 
you'd have him if he were dead I " 

There was a long silence before he spoke again. 

" But as to buying this house—you don't know 
you’re talking about! " 

June said mat she did. She knew that he could get 
he wanted. He would only have to give what it 







it cost I You know nothing about At. I 
go to Soames—I’ll have nothing more to do with thi® 
young man.” 

, “But you needn't; you can go to Uncle James. I|' 
you can’t buy the house, will you pay liis law-suit claim ?! 
I know he is terribly hard up—I’ve seen it. You can stop^; 
it out my money ! ” - 

A twinkle came into old Jolyon’s eyes. 

“ Stop it out of your money ! A pretty way ! And 
what wiH you do, .pray, without your money ? ” 

But secretly, the idea of wresting the house from James 
and his son had begun to take hold of him. He had hear4 
on Forsyte 'Change much comment, much raMic-r doubtful 
prais^ of this house. It was ” too artistic,” but a fine 
place. To take from the ” man of property ” that on 
which he had set his lieart, would be a crowning triumph 
over James, practical proof that he was going to make a 
man of property of Jo, to put him back in his proper 
position, and there to keep him secure. Justice once for 
all on tho«e w^ho had chosen to regard his son as a poor, 
pennilessi*ou least! 

He would see, he would see ! It might be out of the 
question ; he was not going to pay a fancy price, but if 
it could be done, why, perhaps he would do it! 

And still more secretly he knew that he could not refuse 
her. 

But he did not commit himself. He w’ould think it over 
—^he said to June, 



CHAPTliR VIII 


bosinney's departure 

.'Old Jolyon was not given to hasty decisions ; it is 
jMTobable that he would have continued to think over 
the purchase of the house at Robin Hill, had not June's 
f^e told him that he would have no peace until he acted. 
/ At breakfast next morning she asked him what time 
she should order the carriage. 

“ Carriage I ” he said, with some appearance of in¬ 
nocence ; “ what for ? I‘fw not going out 1 " 

She answered: “If you don't go early, you won't 
catch Uncle James before he goes into the City.” 

“ James 1 what about your Uncle James ? '' 

' The house," she replied, in such a voice tliat he no 
’longer pretended ignorance. ^ 

/ ** I’ve not make up my mind,” he said. 

"You must 1 You must! Oh, Gran—think of me I ” 
Old Jolyon grumbled out: “ Tliink of you—I’m always 
,thinking of you, but you don’t think of yourself ; you 
don't think what you're leltmg yourself in for. Well, 
order the carriage at ten 1 " 

At a quarter-past he was placing his umbrella in the 
stand at Park Lane—^lie did not choose to relinquish his 
hat and coat; telling Warmson that he wanted to^ see 
his master, he went, without being announced, into'the 
study, and sat down. 

„ James was still in the dining-room talking to Soames, 
1^ho had come round again before breakfast. On hearing 
, his visitor was, he muttered nervously: " Now, 
he w'ant, I woi^der ? " 

: He then got up. ^ 

Well," he said to Soames, " don’t you go doipg a-iiy* 
r^t^ing in a hurry. The first tiling is to hnd out where snO, 
"51^1 should go to Stainer's about it; they’re the best 
if they can’t find her, nobody can.’* And suddenly, 
'moved to strange softness, he muttered to himself t 
f ipoor little thing, J can’t tell what she was thinkiia^ 
" and went out blowing his nose. 

I4 did not rise on seeing his hrothf^, 


but his hand, and exchanged with.him the-clasp oifS 
Fors3rte. 

James took another chair by the table, and leaned 
head on his hand. . V| 

■ “ Well,” he said, '* how are you ? We don't see much 
ydu nowadays 1 '' 7:' 

Old Jolyon paid no attention to the remark. , 

” How's Emily ? ” he asked ; and waiting for no replyj;^^ 
went on ; 'f; 

“ I've’ come to. see you about this affair of young 
Bosinney’s. I*m told that new house of his is a white ‘ 
elephant.” / 

” I don't know anything about a white ch-phaiit,” said / 
James, “ I know he's lost his case, and I should say he’ll ; 
go bankrupt.” ' . 

Old Jolyon was not slow to seize the opportunity tMs . 
gave him. 

” I shouldn’t wonder a bit! '' he agreed ; " and if he 



goes bankrupt, the ' man of property ’—that is, Soames’ll 
TO out of* pocket. Now, what I was thinking was this 
If he's net going to live there-” ; 

Seeing both surprise and suspicion in James’s eye, he 
quickly went on : “I don't want to know anything; 
t suppose Irene’s put her foot down—^it’s not material 
to me. But I'm thinking of a house in the country myself, 
not too far from London, and if it suited me I don't say. . 
that I mightn’t look at it, at a price. 

James listened to this statement with a strange mixture ’ 
of doubt, suspicion, and relief, merging into a dread of 
something behind, and tinged with the remains of his old / 
Undoubted reliance upon his elder brother’s good faith')? 
and judgment. There was anxiety, too, as to what old 
Jolyon could have heard and how he had heard it; and - 
a sort of hopefulness arising from the thought that if 
Julie's connection with Bosinney were completely at an ) 
end, her grandfather would hardly seem anxious to help 
the yoiffi^ fellow. Altogether he was puzzled; as he did ^ 
iiot like either to show this, or to commit himself in any i) 
jwray, he said :— 

„ They tell nth you're altering your Will in favour of Vi 
your son.” , 

had not been told this; he had merely added the 
tet.qf having seen old Jolyon with his sou and "grand*)^; 
to Se ^ct that he had taken his \^1 l 




f:remember names—I know somebody told me Soames 
t^ent a lot of money on this house ; he's not likely to 
part with it except at a good price." 

^« Well," said old Jolyon, " if he thinks I'm going to 
y pay a fancy price, he's mistaken. I’ve not got the money 
V.to throw away that he seems to have. Let liim try and 
sell it at a forced sale, and see what he’ll get. IVs not 


every man's house, I hear ! " 

James, who was secretly also of this opinion, answered ; 
" It's a gentleman's house. Soaines is here now if you'd 
" like to see him." 


\ " No," said old Jolyon, " I haven’t got as far as that; 

, and I'm not likely to. 1 can see t.hat very well if I’m met 
in this manner 1 " 


James was a little cowed ; when it came to the actual 
figures of a commercial transaction lie was sufe of him- 
‘ $elf, for then he w^as dealing with facts, not wjth men ; 
: but preliminary negotiations such as these madfe him 
) nervous^—he never Imew quite how far he could go. 

"Well," he said, " I know nothing about it. Soames, 
^ he tells’me nothing ; I should think he’d entertain it— 
it's a question of price.” 

" Oh I " said old Jolyon, " don't let him make a favour 
of it I " He glaced liat on his head in dudgeon. 


- The door was opened and Soames came in. 

"There's a policeman out here ' lie said wdtli his hall 
f smile, " for Uncle Jolyon." 

Old Jolyon looked at him angrily, and James said : 
" A policeman ? I don't know anything about a police^* 
tKXan. But I suppose you know something ^about 
,he added to old Jolyon with a look of suspicion : t 
; suppose you'd better see him! " . 

e In the hall an Inspector of Police stood stolidly re? 

fording with heavy-lidded pale-blue eyes the fine old 
v'English furniture picked up by James at the famoi^S 
rj^vrohano sale in Portnaan Square. ■ You'll find my 
; brother in there,” said James. 

The Inspector raised his fingers respectfully to 
^/peaked‘,e^^r,,and entered the study. . 

?&;■ J idm fp in wiil» a etr^ge sensatieii, 



** Well/' he said to Soames, “ 1 suppose we 
vfait and see what he wants Your uncle*s“'been 
about the house • *’ /- 

He returned with Soames into the dining-room, but ^ 
could not rest 

“ Now whdt does he want ’ ’ he mui mured again 
“ Wlio 5 ” replied Soames the Inspector ^ They 
sent him round from Stanhope Gate, that s all I know. 
That ‘ nonconformist ’ of Uncle Jolyon s has been pilfering, ' 
I shouldn t wonder ! '* ^ 

But m spite of his calmness, he too was ill at ease. 

At the end of ten minutes old Jolyon came in 
He walked up to the table, and stood there perfectly ' 
silent pulling at Ins long white moustaches James gazed 
up at him with opening mouth, he had never seen his ► 
brother look like this 

Old Jolvon raised his hand and said slowlv 
Young liosiniie^r lias been run over m the fog and 
killed 

Then standing above his brother and his nephew, and 
looking ,dowii at him with his deep eyes There's— 

some!—talk—of—suicide,' he said 

James's jaw dropped " Suicide f What should he ' 
do that for ^ ' 

Old Jolyon answered sternly God know-s, if you 
and 3 mur son don't 1 ’ 

But James did not reply 

For all men of great age even for all Forsytes life has 
had bitter experiences The passei by who sees them 
wrapped in cloaks of custom wealth and comfort, would, 
never suspect that such black shack ws had fallen on their 
roads To every man of great age—to Sir Walter Bentbam 
himself—the idea of suicide has once at least been present 
tn the ante-room of his soul, on the threshold, waimg to 
i^er, held out from the inmost chamber by some ch^ce 
reality, some .vague fear, some painful hope To Forsytes! 
that final renunciation of property is hard Oh I it is 
haid I Seldom—perhaps never—can they aclueve it; 
and yet, how near have they not sometimes been 1 ,, 

So even wiih* James ! Then in the medley of Ms 
thoughts, he broke out " Why I saw it m the papeli^ 
yesterday : * Run over m the fog! ’ They didn't Know 
Ms name I ' He turned from one face to the other M 
MA confusion of soul. but mstmctivelv all the tim^ hw 



rejecting that ruihour of stiidde tie aarea tiot 
^tertaln'this thought, so against his interest, against 
the interest of his son, of eveiy Forsyte. He strove against ^ 
lit and as his nature ever unconsciously rejected that 
Ivhich it could not with safety accept, so gradually h* 
overcame this fear. It was an accident 1 It must have 
been! 

Old Jolyon broke in on his reverie 
Death was instantaneous He lay all day yesterday 
at the hospital There was nothing to tell tlicFi who he 
was I am gomg there now , you and your son liad better 
come too ” 

No one opposing this command he led the way from the 
room 

The day was still and clear and bright and driving 
over to Park I^ne from Stanhope Gate old Jolyon had 
had the carriage open Sitting back on the padded 
cushions, finishing his cigar, he had noticed with pleasure 
the keen enspne^s of the air the bustle of the cabs and 
people, the strange almost Parisian alacrity that the 
first fine day will bring mto London streets aftpr a spell 
of fog or ram And he had felt so happy; he had not 
felt hke it for months His confession to June was off 
his mind , he had the prospect of his son's, above all, of 
his grandchildren s company m the future—(he had 
apx>omted to meet young Jolyon at the Hotch Potch that 
very morning to discuss it again) ; and there was the 
pleasurable excitement of a v.ommg encounter, a coming 
victory, over James and the “ man of property " in ihe 
matter of the house 

He had the carnage closed now , he had no heart to 
look on gaiety , nor was it nght that Forsytes should he 
seen dnvmg with an Inspector of Police 

In that carnage the Inspector spoke agam of the 
death. ^ 

" It was not so very thick just there Xhe dnver sM-ys 
the gentleman must have had time to see what he was 
about, he seemed to walk nght mto it It appears that 
he was very hard up, we found several pawn tickets at 
hie rooms, his account at tlie bank i<9 c^verdrawn, an4 
thm's tins case m to-day's papers, " his cold blue eyes 
, trailed from one to another of the three Forsytes in tjif 

Jolydfi watching from his comer saw hiS btothM^ 



cnimge, aiM the brooding, womed look deepejn din 
At the lufjpector's words, indeed, all James’s d"5ubts aiwfc 
iears revived Hard-up—pawn-ticktts—an o\cidraMm 

^account • These words that had all las life been a far-off 
nightmare to him, seemed to make uncannily real that 
suspicion of smcide which must on no account be enter¬ 
tained He sought his son s eyes but lynx eyed taciturn, 
immovable, Soames gave no answcniig look And to old 
Jolyon watclung divining the k iguc of mutual defence 
between them, there came an overmastering desire to 
have his own son at his side as though tins visit to the 
dead man s body was a battle m which otherwise he must 
single handed meet those two And the thought of how 
to keep June's name out of the business kept ^ knring m 
Ins biain jemes hid his son to support him’ Why 
should he i ot send ku Jo ^ 

Taking out his t iid uasc, he pencilled the following 
message — 

‘ Come round at once I’ve sent the carriage for you “ 

On getting out li gwe this card to his coachman, 
telling limf to drive < 1 1 st as pf ssible to the Hotch Potch 

Club, «imX if Mr Joljon 1 oisv Ic w ts there to give lum the 
caid and bring him at cnee If not tlieie yet he was to 
wait till he came 

He followed the othets slowly up the steps leanmg on 
his umbiclla and steed a moment to get his breath The 
Inspcrtoi said . ihis is the mortuary oir But take 
your tiniL 

In the bare white walled room empty of all but a 
streak of sunshine smeaied along the dustlcss floor, lay 
a form covered by a sheet With a huge steady hand the 
Inspector took the hem and turned it baek A sightless 
face gdiied up at them and on either side of that sightless 
defiant faco the three Forsytes gaiced down , m each one 
oi^em tlid'sceiet emotions, fears and pity of lus own 
na^iue rose and fell kko the nsu^g falUng waves of life, 
whose wash tliose white walls baricd out now for ever 
from Bosiniiey And in each one of them the trend of 
nature, the odd essential spring which moved him m 
fe&hions minut^ljj, unalterably different from those ol 
every other human being, forced him to a different; 
attitude of thought Far from the others, yet inscrutably 
c).06e, each stood thus, alone with death, silent, his 
lowered* 



f Th6 Dis^tof asked dwly: 

* ** You identify the gentleman, sir ? 

Old Jolyon raised his head and nodded. He looked at 
Ills brouier opposite, at tliat long, lean figure brooding 6ver 
the dead man, with face dusky red, and strained grey eyes ; 
and at the figure of Soames white and still by his fatner’s 
side. And all that he had felt against those 1wo was gone 
like smoke in the long white presence of Death. Whence 
comes it, how comes it—Death ? Sudden reverse of all 
that goes before ; blind setting forth on a path tliat leads 
to —^where ? Dark quenching of the fire ! The heavy, 
Inrutal crushing out that all men must go through, 
keeping their eyes clear and brave unto the end! 
Small and of no import, insects though they are! 
And across old Jolyon's face there liittcd a gleam, for 
Soames, munnunng to the Inspector, crept noiselesUy 
away 

Then suddenly James raised his eyes There was a 

? ueer appeal in that suspicious troubled look *' I know 
*m no match for you," it seemed to say And, hunting 
tor handkerchief he wiped his biuw , then, ^ bending 
sorrowful and lank over the dead man, he too turned and 
hurried out. 

Old Jolyon stood, still as death, his eyes fixed on tlie 
body. Who shall tell of what he was thinking ^ Of 
himself, when his hair was brown like tlie hair of that 
young fellow dead before him ^ Of himself, w’lth his 
battle just beginning, the long, long battle he had loved ; 
the battle that was over this young man almost before 
jit had begun ? Of his granddaughter, with her broken 
hopes ? Of that other woman ^ Of the strangeness, and 
ihe pity of it ? Ana the irony, inscrutable, and bitter of 
that end ? Justice I There was no justice lor men, for 
were ever m the dark 1 « 

C5r perhaps in his philosophy he thought; Better 
to be out of it all I Better to have done W 4 th it, like this 
poor youth. ... <• 

Some one touched him on the arm. 


A tear started up and wetted his eyelash. “ Well,” 
bo said, " rm no good here. I’d better* bs going. Youll 
to me as soon as you can, Jo," and with his head 
bowed he went away. 

j It young Jolyon’s turn to take his stand b^ide 
inau, round whose fallen body he %eeh%e4 




aM the Forsyfes hreatHess^ and proatratt^ci 
stroke had fallen too swiftly • j 

The forces underlying every tragedy ^forces that takl^ 
no denial, working tliiough crfss currents to their ironical 
end, had met and fused with a thunder clap, flung out 
the victim, and flattened to the ground all those that^ 
stood around 

Or so at all events young Jolyon seemed to see them,® 
lying around Bosiimey s body 

He aslfed the Inspector to tell him what had happened*^ 
and the latter, like a man who does not every day^ 
get such a chance, again detailed such facts as were 
known 

There s more here, sir, howevei,” he uu, ' than 


mect^ the eye I don 1 believe in suicide nor in pure 
accident myself Its more likely I think that he was 
suffering under greit stress of mind, and took no notice 
of things about him Perhaps you can tliiow some light 
on these " 


He took fiom his pocket a little packet and laid it 
on the table Circfull))^ undoing it, he revealed a lady’s 
handkerchief j^inned through the folds with a pin of 
discoloured Venetian gold, the stone of which had fallefi 
from the socket A scent of dried violets rose to young 
Jolyon s nostrils 

"hound m his bieast poiket” said the Inspector; 
" the name has been cut awiy • ” 

Young Jolyon with difficully answered " I’m afraid 
I cannot help you ' But vividly there rose before him. 
the’ face he had seen light up so tremulous and glad, 
Bosmney s coming I Of Iier he thought more than of his 
own daiightei moie than of them aU—of her with th€f^ 
dark, soft glance the delicate passive face waiting i6T 
the dead ^an, waitmg even at that moment, 
still and patient m the sunlight 

He w dked^sorrowfully away from the hospital towards 
his fal;her s house reflecting that this death would breads 
up the Forsyte family The stroke had indeed sUpPod 
past their defences into the very wood of their tree Thejf^ 
might flourishpt# all appearance as before, preserving ^ 
brave show before the eyes of London, but the trunk wAsr' 
dead, withe|:ed by the same flash tliat had stricken doww 
^ij^pney And now*^ the saplings would take its 

Ope ^ new custodian of the sense of property. , k 


" vGbbd fo^st cf' For^ei l thought young 

toundest iimber of our land I 

Concerning the cause of this death—his family would 
doubtless reject with vi^ur the suspicion of suicide, 
which was so compromising! They would take it as 
an accident, a stroke of fate. In their hearts they would 
0 ven feel it an intervention of Providence, a retribution 
r-diad not Bosinney endangered tlieir two most priceless 
possessions, the pocket and the hearth ? And they would 
talk of “ that unfortunate accident of young Bosinney's," 
bat perhaps they would not talk—silence might be better I 

As for himself, he regarded the bus-driver's account 
of the accident as of very little value. For no one so 
madly in love committed suicide for want of money; nor 
was Bosinney the sort of fellow to set much store by a 
financial crisis. And so he too rejected this theory of 
Suicide, the dead man’s face rose too clearly before liim. 
Gone in the heyday of his summer—and to believe thus 
that an accident had cut Bosinney off in the full sweep 
of his passion was more than ever pitiful to you^g Jolyon. 

Then came a vision of Soames's home as it pow was, 
and must be hereafter. The streak of lightning had ftkshed 
its clear uncanny gleam on bare bones with grinning 
spaces between, the disguising flesh was gone. . . . 

In the dining-room at Stanhope Gate old Jolyon was 
sitting alone when his son came in. He looked very w«n, 
in his great arm-chair. And his eyes travelling round the 
walls with their pictures of still life, and the masterpiece 
" Butch fishing boats at Sunset ” seemed as though 
passing their gaze over his life with its hopes, its gains,' 
its achievements. 

Ah 1 Jo 1 ” he said, " is that you ? I’ve told poor 
little June. But that's not all of it. Are you going to 
Soames's ? She's brought it on herself, I su^^pose; bpt 
somehow I can't bear to think of her, shut up there—and 
all alone." And holding up his thin, veined hand, lie 
denched it. 


Will- 





CHAPTeIi IX 

IRENF S RFTURN 

AirrrR leaving James and old Jolyon in the mortuary of 
the hospital boames burnt d aimlessly along the streets. 

The tiagic event of liosniney’s death altered the 
complexion of everything Ihere was no longer the same 
feehng that to lose a minute would be fatal, nor would he 
now nsk communicating the fact of his wife s flight to ’ 
any one till the inquest was over 

That morning he had nsen early, before the postman 
came, had taken the first-post letters.from the box himself, 
and, though there had been none from Iiv^ne, he had 
made an opportunity of trlling Bilson that her mistress 
was at the sea; he would probably, he said, be goihg 
down hinw^elf from baturday to Monda}?- This had given, 
him i^me* to bieathe, time to leave no stone unturned to 
find her. 

But now, cut off from taldng steps by Bosinney’s death 
—that strange death to tlnnk of which was like putting a 
hot iron to his heart, hkc lifting a great weight from it— 
h^niid not known how to pass his day , and he wandered 
here and there tlirough the streets, looking at every face 
he met, devoured by a hundretl anxieties 

And as he waiideied, he thought of him who had 
finished his wandering, his prowling, and would never 
haunt his house again 

Already in the afternoon he passed posters announcing 
the identity of the dead man, and bouglit the papers to see 
what tliey «iaid He would stojp their mouths if he could, 
and he went into the city, and was Closeted with Boulter 
for a long tim3. 

On Ins way home, passin^the steps of Jobson's about 
half'past four, he met George Forsyte, who held out an 
evening paper to Soames, saying: '* Here 1 Have you 
seen this about tfie poor Buccaneer ? " 

Soames answered stonily : " Yes '* 

Oeorge stared at him He had never liked Soames; 
^ noWtheld him responsible for Bosinney's death. Soames 
done fht him^^one for him by that act of 



* n 

t j 30 nt the Bucca^her io run amok that fathi 

oon * 

'** Ths poor fellow,*' he was tlnnking, “ was so cracked 
vH^ jealousy, so cracked fck his vengeance, that he heard 
'uS|Othing of the omnibus in that infernal fog " 
jf^^Soames had done for him 1 And this judgment was in 
' Geo^’s eyes 

^ '* They talk of suicide here,” he said at last " Thai 
I <iat won^t jump ” 

Soames shook his head ” An accident,” he muttered 
Clenching his fist on the paper, George crammed it into 
..his pocket He could not resist a paiting shot 
^ ” H'mm ! All flourishing at home ? Any little Soameses 

^ With a face as white as the steps of Jobson's, and a Up 
^ raised as if snarling, Soames brushed past him and was 
' gone. 

^ On reaching home, and entenng the little lighted hall 
' with lus latch-ke}, the first thing that caught his eyes 
was his wife's gold-mounted umbrella l>ing oi\ the rug 
' thest. Flinging off his fur coat, he hurned to the d^awmg- 

room. *” 

* The curtains were drawn for the night, a bnght fire of 
COdar-logs burned in the grate and by its light he sa^’ 
Jbrene sitting in her usual corner on tl^e sofa He shut thj 3 
door softly, and went towards hei She did not mov#^, 
^ did not seem to see him 

) *' So you've come back ^ ” he said " Why aie you 

H 'Mtting bere in the dark ’ ’ 

f Then he caught sight of her face, so white and motionless 
that it seemed as though the blood must have stopped 

V flowing m her veins , and her eyes, that looked enormous, 

J 4ilce the great, wide, startled brown eyes of an owl. 

Huddled in her grey fur against the sofa cushions, she 
^ had a strange resemblance to a captive owl, bunch^ in 
soft feathers against tlie wires of a cage» The supply 
s yectaess of her figure was gc.ie, as though she had b^n 
^Dttak^n by cruel exercise , as though there were no longer 
lasiy reason for being beautiful, and supple, and erect. 
f '* So you’ve come back,” he repeated • 

V She never looked up, and never spoke, the firelight 

over her motionless figure 

^^fSddoefity jdre tried to rise, but he prevented; it 
mat he understood, % 



al wounded io 



She had come back tike^ ail 
not knowing where to turn, jiot knowing what Bhe 
4oing. The sight of her figiMe, huddled in the fur, ■#!! 
enough. ^ , 

He knew then for certain that Bosinney had been 
lover; knew that she had seen the report of his death^’^ 
perhaps, like liimself, had bought a paper at the draughjb^^ 
corner of a street, and read it. '3 

She.,had come back then of her owm accord, to the c^ghii 
she had pined to^ be free of—and taking in all the 
men dons significance of this, he longed to cry: “ TakiRl'.J 
your hated body, that I love, out of my house. Take/*i 
away that pitiful white face, so cruel and soft—before l\; 
crush it. Get out of my sight; never let me see 
again ! " 

And, at those unspoken words,* he seemed to see heiv.. 
rise and move away, like a woman in a terrible dream< - 
from which she was fighting to awake—rise and go oui, 
into tlie dark and cold, without a thought of him, without;;' 
So much the knowledge of liis presence. 

TlTien*he cried, contradicting what he had not y^t( 
spoken, “ l^o ; stay there 1 " And turjiing away frorn’t- 
‘wr, he sat dowm in iiis accustomed chair on the other/^' 
s^e of the hearth. A; 

JThey sat in silence. 

id Soames thought: Wliy is all this? Why* 

lid I suffer so ? What have I done ? It is not my.^ 

[gain he looked at her, huddled like a bird that is shot?, 
and dying, whose poor breast you see panting as the 
is taken from it, wtiose poor eyes look at you who 
shot it. with a slow, soft, unseeing look, taking farewelfe 
of all that is good—of the sun, and the air, and ..its:., 
mate. ^ 

So they sat, by the firelight, in the silence, one on each/^ 
side of the hearth. 

Ana the fume of the burning cedar logs, that he loVieid^ 
.80 well, seemed to grip Soames by the throat till he 
:^bear it no longf^. And going out into the hall he 
’^e door wide, to gulp down the cold air that Came 
I'^en without hat or ovc.ooat went , out into the 

.Along the garden rails a ha^f-starved cat came 

Soames thought: 


\, Will it ceaae, my suffering ? ' 




WM ikp 4oQit wy -was a than oi i4«( i 

i|i«i:qtt8ibk!t^^ tiamed ftcrapingt his boots. 

^ air of ** 1 ahi master l^e " ^ 

And Soames walked on f 

From far m the clear a»' the bells of the church where 
he and Irene had been married were pealing in " practice 
'lor the advent of Christ, the chimes rmging out above ths 
sound of traffic He felt a craving for strong dnnk, to lull , 
him to mdifierence, or rouse him to fury li only he could 
burst out of hunself, out of tins web that fo^ the first 
time in his bfe he felt around him If only ho could 
Surrender to the thought '* Divorce her—^turn her out * 
She has forgotten you Forget her > ” 

* If only he could surrender to the thought '* L$t her 
go—she has suffeied enough ' ' 

If only he could surrender to the desire “ Make a 
Sl^ve of her—she is m your power ’ 

If only even he could surrender to the sudden vision ‘ 

** What does it all matter ? ** Forget himself foi a minute, 
forget that it mattered what he did, forget that whatever »- 
be did he must sacrifice something • ^ 

If only he could act on an impulse • 

He could forgot nothing, surrender to no thought, 
^vision or desire , it was all too senous , too close arou d 
him, an unbreakable cage | 

On the far side of the Square newspaper boys 
ciSilHng their evening wares, and the ghouiisa cries mingled 
and jangled with the sound ot those church bells d 
Soames covered his ears The thought flashed 
Iffim fhat but for a chaov^, he himself and not Bosinne>, 
might be l3nng dead and she instead of crouching there 

JUkc ^ shot bird with those dying eyes-- 

^methmg soft touched his legs, the cat waa rubbing 
again them And a sob that shook him from head 
tp foot burst from Soames’s chest Then all was still again 
i» the dark, where the houses seemed to* stare at turn, 
wicli armaster and mistress of its own. and A secret 
4ltary of happiness or sorrow. 

And suddenly he saw that his own door was open, and 
against the light from tlie hall a lAafi standbig with 
back turned* Something slid too in his breast, and 
stole up close behind 

\M l|e could see bis fur coat flung a<^foss the carved 

^ tbo l?9aam bbwis> 4f| 


pllkites'al 
unknown man who was standi 
And sharply he asked ; "V] 


[ . ' * riS 

^ waU^ and tw. 

; there. ' ♦ 

at is it you want, sir t 


The visitor turned. It was loung Jolyon. 

The door whs open,” he Jaid. “ Might I see yout \ 
wife for a minute, 1 have a message for her ? *' 

Soames gave him a strange, sidelong stare. 

“ My wife can see no one,” he muttered doggedly. 

* ‘Young Joljpn answered gently . ”1 shouldn’t keep 
her a mmute. , 

Soames brushed by him and barred the way. 

” She can see no one,” he said again. 

Yoimg Jolyon's glance shot past him into the liall, and 
Soair^s turned. There m the drawing-rooui doorway 
stood Irene, her eyes were wild and eager, her bps were 
parted, her hands outstretched. In the sight of both men 
that light vamshed from her face ; her hands dropped to 
her sides ; she stood like stone. 

Soames spun round, and met his visitor’s eyes, and 
at the look he saw in them, a sound like a snarl escaped 
him. He^diew Ins lips back in the ghost of a smile, 

” lius IS way house,” he said, ” 1 nunuigc my own 
affairs. I've told you once—I tell you again , we are net 
Jfkhorae.” 

IVnd in young Jolyon's face he slammed the door. 


PriJi^ed %n Great linLuh at ihit 
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